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INTRODUCTION 


A subject dealing with so wide a topic as the spatial component of human 
behaviour is not easy to define If they are not too facile to be useful, definitions 
will always be a reflection of the tune, the outlook or the philosophy of the 
investigator, the state of empirical knowledge of the field, the scale of investigation 
Rarely do all these strands come together to satisfy a large number of people and to 
identify easily an academic discipline 

Geography as a whole has only recently imdeigone a revolution of thought 
which has called for a reappraisal of mai^ of its accepted premisses * The 
bmitations of the choiographical approach and the inadequacies of the simpler 
explanatory models, have become only too clear fi^owing the extensive application 
of new analytical techniques, the borrowing of models from other fields, and, m 
particular, the attempt to make geography a ‘scientific’ study^-albeit one of the 
social sciences Exploration of new dimensions and extensions of topics have 
demanded new concepts within the whole range of human geography 

On the whole the theoretical framework of social geography in the past— when it 
was at all apparent— was slender indeed, and totally inadequate to accommodate the 
spate of en^pirical work which has been produced over the last two decades and 
which IS still increasing New subject matter has been tentatively explored and new 
techniques quite extensively used, even though this has often been a case of 
applying methods and testing models developed m other social sciences e g urban 
ecology The link with sociology has been particularly strong, there are several cases 
m Bntam of academics changing their roles and their titles' But this m itself m^y 
have been an indication of how stow social geographers have been in attempting to 
build a coherent theory To quote one author, social geography is still ‘a field 
created and cultivated by a number of scholars rather than an acaderruc disaplme’ 
Elsewhere the same author refers to the fact that social geography has ‘neither a 
unified concept nor even an agreed content’ ’ 

The Holistic Approach 

Some scholars have equated social geography with the whole of human geography 
For example, Fitzgerald wrote in 1946, ‘If it were possible to replace our 
nomenclature ab initio, 1 feel certain that I would recommend replacing "human 
geography” with "soaal geography" ** Harroon said that social geography was ‘not 
a systematic treatment of society in relation to its environment, but a ^netic 
descnption of social differences as they related to other factors and to differences 
m areas of the earth’s surface’ * (We diall sec later that this is still a fair descnption 
of much of what is being produced as social geography, probably with justification 
when dealing with data not previously considered ) A sunQar holistic approach is 
found in Gilbert and Steel,® who divided the entire field into four branches of 
study, population distnbuQon, rural seltlem«it form and distnbution, urban 
settlement, and the distribution of social groups 

The holistic approach is made very explicit by Hans Bobek, who starts out with 
a conceptual framework which B umveisal in its appLcation ’ To Bobek a social 
geographer must look for patterns of behaviour— although these will often be seen 
in features of the landscape which are the results of this behaviour These patterns 
can be studies on two scales, leben^ormen (patterns of social life) and 
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lailturgememschaften (culture groups) ‘Society consists of such socially and 
regionally determined patterns of life, and the dissection of society into these 
paUeins is the purpose of analysis m socul geography ’ Within a wider concept of 
geography as a whole, the social (or human/cultural) is, to Bobek, one of three 
spheres, the other two being the ‘inoiganic’ and the ‘organic’ The key word to 
Bobek’s approach is ‘pattern’, the theme is ‘integration of patterns’ The habitat is a 
cntical element in his areal sub division ofthe worid, but the entena of sub division 
are primarily social Consequently, ‘regional study is the study of the fabric of 
identifiable groups' This is not unlike Watson's definition of social geography, as 
‘the identification of different regions of the earth's surface according to the 
associations of social phenomena related to the total environment’ 

Although his conceptual baas is fiimly stated and argued, many would see 
Bobek’s work less as a novel contribution to social geogtap^ than as an indication 
of the introduction of a humanistic approach m post war German geography In 
many ways it is strongly reminiscent of the ideas of French geographers of half a 
century ago there arc echoes of the 'social basu of the personality of reins’, 
which IS also expressed admirably in Bntain by Rcure and Estyn Evans, and even 
the hter systematizers of French social geography, like Georges and Sorre 

Those scholars who have, on the other hand, thought of social geography as a 
particular field within human geography, have been no more forthcoming with 
theoretical underpinnings Fitzgerald ’ himself complaining of a vagueness about 
what It was, merely stressed that social geography was concerned ‘with spatial 
arrangements or patterns over the world of phenomena which are of social, as 
distinct from political or economic significance to man* ‘ 

A reahzation of the inadequacies of a frail structure which no longer expresses 
the purpose or content of social geography may lead to an increase in empirical 
work which will eventually coninbute to new structures or to exploring theory 
derived from other discipbnes In either case we may well range outside the 
traditional bounds of geography Social geographers have already been 
experimenting with many new techniques and extensively borrowing models from 
other fields, most promisingly within the field of urban geography and using a 
behavioural approach This is a far cry from world cultural regions Social 
geography has become much more systematic in its approach, and is most 
rewarding when deahng with dynamic models rather than with static regions 
Cultural Geography 


Bobek's holistic/regional approach could be identified with cultural as well as social 
geography Before explonng further the relations between social geography and 
sociology. It may be well to try and danfy what is meant by cultural geography 
Althou^ geographers have been slow to come to terms with behavioural studies, 
they have contnWed widely to exanunii^ the effects of man’s behaviour, mainly 
It IS an approach which avoids the problems of contemporary 
Khaviou^ and it n more characteristic of work which has been done m the United 
States There it is usually termed ‘cultural geography’ ‘ * The enormous 
contnbution made by Sauer and his foUoweis to the interpretation of the cultural 
hndscape u a good example of sudi an approach ‘ * Students of cultural geography 
locus on the works of man rather than man himself One centre of their study is the 
changes inade to the habitat by human exploitation-a classic example bemg the 
e^ys published Man's Role jnOiangu^Ae Face of the Earth Another focus 

oi attention is man s exploitation of the habitat great attention has been paid to 
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the study of settlement forms of all kind, and not a little tune devoted to the 
non material aspects of culture such as language and religion, though these have 
been dealt with as artefacts and their distnbution used to explain regional 
differentiation Cultural geography has made a particularly vital impact on ideas 
about ongins and diffusions, &uer again making a unique contribution ui this 
field ‘ * Though the central themes are easily distinguishable it is sometimes very 
difficult to say where cultural geography ends and social geography begins-and 
probably undesirable There are oveilaps m the problems which arouse interest and 
in the ^ta used to analyse them But on the whole, the social geographer rarely 
gets enmeshed in the palunpsest of behavioural patterns which give histoncal depth 
to the cultural landscape, although he may try to distmguish and isolate particular 
behaviour patterns wduch explam certain contributions to the landscape ‘ * 

Society and Environment 

The social geographer is more concerned with descnbing and explaining spatial 
elements of the society m terms of the structure of that society Holistic and 
regional, or fragmentary and systematic, all approaches have this m common, that 
they begin with social groups Hajdu makes expbcit what many geographen have 
implied when he states, ‘any social approach to geography implies the establishment 
of certain sociological laws or at least assumptions about the behaviour of 
individuals as members of the group’ hence the concern with sociological 
models This has been examined by Pahl in his contribution to Models In 
Geograplty ‘ ^ 

sees the sociologist and geographer coming nearest together in posing a key 
question which is of common interest, ‘Why are some societies different from 
others in the way they utilise their resources and distribute themselves m space and, 
further, given a particular pattern of activities in nlation to certain resources, what 
leads to change’’’ 

IS concerned with sociological models, and it would be easy to assume from 
this key question that the geographer is restricted to a descnptive role, the 
explanatory one lying in the field of soaoJogy In fact this may seem the only 
alternative to a crude environmental determinism In so far as stress is on social 
groups, and in particular when the focus is on change, then it is logical to look for a 
conceptual approach in sociological terms But this does not necessarily shift the 
field of study of socul geography boldly from an environmental study to one of 
social structure 

Rhl’s definition of social geography follows closely from the key question he 
posed It IS ‘the study of the patterns and processes involved in undemanding 
socially defined popiilations In their spatial setting' ’ * Perhaps the greatest 
weakness of the definition lies in the reference to ‘spatial’ setting, as this can be 
construed as nothing more than a descriptive point of reference system Much more 
emphasis must be given to the way in which the use and perception of this space 
enters as an element in the patterns and even plays a part in the processes, in 
addition to the way in which the ‘spatial setting’ has erolvecf 'The ‘spatial setting’ 
sounds uncomfortably like the old environmental ‘stage’ on which history was 
‘acted’, even though its ‘environmentar elements have been nullified to a neutral 
‘setting’ 

‘The social geographer has borrowed most frequently— and with most ruccess 
peihaps-from human ecology as it was developed by the urban sociologists In the 
Umtcd Sutes,' * The very word ‘ecology’ nngs a bell to most geographers and 
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brings them back into comforting contact with the environment De la Blache s 
emphasis on the functional relation between man and the environment has been a 
basis of much geographical thinking Barrow saw the whole of geography as bemg 
human ecology*® Much later. Max Sorie wrote, ‘There is a place for an 
explanation drawn from the lelatiMis of a being to its environment (even though 
this may range from a mere concomitance to a causal relationship) and this 
explanation is basically ecological’*' This is not the place to discuss the many 
kinds of interpretation of the word ‘ecological*, even less its more recent linking 
with a systems approach to make an cco system It is interestmg to speculate that 
such a close involvement of man with the vdiole of nature— in fact his acceptance as 
no more than another member of the animal kingdom— is a relatively recent 
viewpoint in the history of human thought It is post-Darwmian, and replaces the 
concept of man as bemg different in kind, subject to moral, not scientific, laws, and 
whose relationships with the world of creatures were certainly not based on 
equality, but rather resembled more the role of ‘estate manager’ The emphasis has 
now changed to man as the protectoi, preserver, and, more than anythmg, as the 
manipulator of the environment The appbc^ion of a strictly ecological 
explanation of human behavioui leads to a crude determuiism now outmoded as a 
causal model, but it still leaves the environmental relationship to be explained A 
functional and systems approach, avoiding the causal model, allows the intro- 
duction of diverse elements m the external environment Alternatively, one can 
envisage a whole range of mvolvcmenl At one extreme the external environment is 
nothing more than a way of selecting points of reference to describe human 
activity secondly, as we have already seen in Bobek’s work, it can be the ‘material 
substratum of social reality' thirdly, factors in the environment can play a part 
similar to those in society influencing behaviour fourthly, they can become more 
deterministic when they enter into a recognized set of relationships with a given 
order of social values 


Social Space 

The argument shifts, however, when we appraise the environment in terms of the 
social values of any group of persons, when the space within which actmlies occur 
ceases to be no mote than the material external objective environment * * Buttimer 
sees this as a possible central theme around which social geographical studies can 
revolve, and examines the concept of ‘social space’ in some detail*' This does 
bring us back to the geographer’s prune concern with ‘place’, but not necessarily 
accepting the defimtion of place purely in (erms of the physical habitat Earlier 
works had certainly been aware lhat soaal activity bestowed characteristics on a 
place which were the distingutdiing features of a real differentiation As Watson 
said, the sigmficant thing is not the soaal phenomena themselves, but the way in 
which they provide distinctive character to the space they fill ** But here we are 
still dealing with a given, objective space, which is then Pilled, so to speak, with 
social or behavioural charactenslics For Buttimer social space is that defmedbya 
social order as distmct from other oiden of activity in space Much depends on how 
the »cial order perceives this space, although it is stressed that social space is a 
combination of perceived and teal space The subjective components of social space 
objective (real) components are 

themselves only socially sigmficant elements of the whole environment 

deS lorif I’' ettiphasizing the 

aelimiunon of social regions and analysing mosaics of snch regrons ,n lenSs of 
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vanous sub groups in a society The second ts functional, concerned with dynamic 
elements-changes, movements, nodal organization channels of arculation and of 
communications This leads logically to Buttimer’s definition of social geography 
The study of areal or spatial patterns and functional relations of social groups m 
the context of their social environment the internal structure and external 
relationship of the nodes of social activity, and the articulation of vanous channels 
of social commumcation’ * * 

Klacro* and Micro-Studies 

Reference has already been made to the growmg concern of social geographers with 
micro-studies Attention has been focused on the actions and reactions of groups 
and even on individuals and there have been references in articles to Gestalt 
psychology and to the stimulus response school** The data normally at the 
disposal of social geographers rarely meet the needs of this kind of behavioural 
analysis Geographers have been concerned on the whole with aggregative studies, 
and (he techniques for marupulating these data have become more and more 
sophisticated Census material, for example, supplies plenty of data which can be 
manipulated in a variety of ways, mainly to provide classes of grouped individuals 
The limitations of such data are twofold First, they provide a minimum of 
information v^^uch enables us to study process The population is caught m 
mid fbght, as it were, at a specific moment Although this may tell us a considerable 
amount about the pattern of any element which we are mterested in, it is 
completely static Inferring processes from these is rather like inferring the plot of a 
film from a few stUIs outside a cinema Ihe second Lmilation is, that in dealing 
with census material we are confined to unit data it tells nothing about social 
groups Disaggregation takes us no further down the scale than, say an enumeration 
district m the city, and what these data tell us are fundamentally properues of that 
area We may infer qualities about individuals from the data, and we may infer 
relationships between sets of data for (he same areal units, but both operations are 
open to serious questiomng Most of (he geographic work in the past has assumed 
tliat we are interested in aggregate elements (e^ regional vanations are based on 
counties) but aggregate elements are defined by given areal units Collecting data 
for a speciHc population— i e socially defined— enables us to aggregate in a totally 
different way and abo to analyse a process 

Wayne Davies poinls out that dependence on ‘behavioural products rather than 
on behaviour per se e g on completed migrations, means that geographers have 
been one step behind the rcabty of the situation’ * ' and that this is coupled with 
conceptuabzing m terms of the optimizing behaviour of ‘rational economic man’ 
Net migration changes can mask gross changes which invite very different 
cxphnations Geography has been disproportionately influenced, at least in 
location theoiy, by the idea of rational nun seeking optimal solutions, and socul 
geographers have always been concerned about the ‘irrational’ element which these 
cannot explain This irrationality, taken to its logical conclusion, may point to the 
impossibility of formulating any kind of generalization about explanations 

The problem which faces us now b whether we can integrate studies of 
individud and aggregate behaviour Elsewhere I have suggested a scientific 
framework in which behaviour on the aggregate level is a statistical expression of 
the total individual behaviour of a given population *• This means that although 
individuals may act m a certain way for an almcst infinite variety of reasons, many 
of which may seem ‘irrational', on the scale of the socteiy as a whole these acts 
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seem to conform to a bmited number of patterns which can be ‘explained 
‘scientifically’ For example, individual movements from a suburb to a city centre 
can be motivated m many ways lo a geographer these motives may be subsumed in 
a single ‘explanation’ as ‘journey to work’ The apparent determinacy at the 
macro level hides any indeterminacy at the micro level The hnk between the two 
Uesin the field of probability Other gec^aphers also see the solution m probability 
analysis Curry examines the transition from individual men making decisions to 
groups and does so by suggesting that we accept a mode! of optimizing man, much 
as the economists have done, or of ‘summation man’, that is the behaviour of 
individuals seen Ihiough the bebavioui of the group** Innumerable isolated 
decisions on the part of individuals usuaUy lead to a general behaviour pattern 
which can be nominally seen as group behaviour 


The Tune Element 

The search for process involves a lime clement But time has another sigmficance 
which may introduce identifiable patiems In the repeated behaviour of mdividuals 
The idea of cyclic activities that demands of space are very different at, for 
example, vanous times of the year has always been one theme m human 
geography Transhumanee, seasonal fariiung activities, migrant labour, the journey 
to work, have all attracted attention Dovetaiiing with studies of space on a 
micro scale, it is not surprising that spKe tune budgeting has now been applied on 
the individual level Space time budgets are explored by keeping dianes accurately 
linking activities the time given to them and their location To the individud 
location 1$ in a state of flux, and is ultimately related to allocation of time The 
patterns of time space allocation reflect identifiable norms m society because they 
are subject to certain constraints m a town, for example, shopping will be limited 
to shopping houn Although the use of lime budgets is by no means new, their 
appreciation as a means of analysing an important dimension m social geography is 
comparatively recent Perhaps the most significant woik ui this field has been done 
in Sweden, where Kagenttand** and his colleagues are examining the relationship 
between space and time in terms of constraints 
Geography and Social Problems 


Recently in socul geography there has been an increasing awareness of the new 
problems of human society and the need for geographers to apply their discipline to 
some aspects of these problems** In Pahl's article on sociological models in 
geography, one of his concerns is to emphasize the need to recognize ftamewotVs of 
values wilhin which we interpret social facts Tlus is particularly pertinent when 
one goes beyond describing a static situation and tries to deal with conditions of 
ctange He refers particularly lo the social scientist who IS viewing the problem and 
there is a growing awareness that the social scientist, unlike the physical scientist, 
caimot operate in a value neutral way This is a plea that the values involved are 
made explicit, not that they imply a particular political doctrine Recent years have 
certainly seen an immense groi^ of awareness and involvement of geographers in 
social problems This has been seen by some as an etnei^g ‘radical geography’ 
w ch calls for involvement in Social usues such as poverty and hunger Qark 
University produced a new penodical m 1969 caUed Antipode a RadtcaUoumal of 
’,^1 articles arc an indication of the depth of involvement of the 
unawVr» r,f '’1.^ misl^ to suppose that geographers have previously been 

lal problems Countless contnbutions concerning practical problems 
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of society have been ranging from mortality and disease to crime and segregation 
But throughout these there is an attempt to view such patterns dispassionately, and 
a reluctance to go beyond description to explanation and particularly to the 
analysis of change and to policy making, avoiding the kind of involvement which is 
now advocated by some geographers. Tiiere may be a danger that the answen to 
some problems are ‘known’ before the problems have been analysed and ‘the 
hallmark of genuine, onginal researdi questions is that you cannot foretell m 
advance how or when they arc going to be answered’ ** It is not easy to resolve, 
but undoubtedly we shall be seeing much more teibng analyses of socul ills-nots, 
discrimination, poverty-and much of this is going to be reflected m teaching and 
eventually brought in within a conceptual framework Such a framework will be 
largely sociological 


This mtroduction has done no mote than indicate some recent developments m 
ideas about social geography, and some of the problems which now concern us 
seem to provide pointers to future study It is too much to expect unanimity 
among so^ geographers concemmg definition, or eien agreement about the field 
of study until the conceptual framework is much stronger This book docs not 
pretend to put forward a complete conceptual framework. But now seems a 
propitious time to take stock, accepting the emphasis on empincal work, the new 
exploration at micro-level of social behaviour, the novelty of techmques, and the 
borrowing of models within the saences and socul sciences There is a need for 
students to be able to see the range of work done on many aspects, which are 
gradually contributing to the emergence of an academic disnpline 

The several elements which I consider important m a conceptual framework for 
the study of socul geography can be summed up in this definition socul geography 
involves the understanding of the pattems which arise from the use social groups 
make of space as they see it. and of the processes involved ui making and changing 
such patterns. 

The form of this book is closely related to this definition, its sections being 
concerned with (a) pattems of distnbution of social groups and their behaviour, (b) 
concepts of space, and (c) the processes which operate m society and the 
environment Wthin each section the limitations of space have made the task of 
selection an unenviable one Valid argucnentscould be found for several alternative 
groups of papers which would be equally onginal and thought provoking. Indeed, 
another volume— or more— would by no means exhaust the range of topics, 
techmques, and concepts of soaai geography In some cases the choice is made 
easier Realise a specific paper is not easily available, and it was assumed that some 
better known papers are easily accessible, on the other hand, no collection would 
be complete without one or two papers which, although easily accessible, are basic 
\t> -airy vOTC.riivnA-rtms tsi isofch Vv vs bropti t, 

coherent basis for an introduction to social geography which will lead students to a 
wider literature 

The obvious starting point may well be conceptually the weakest So much of 
social geography must of necessity be concerned with the preliminary examination 
of spatial patterns of behaviour There are many aspects m which our know ledge m 
this respect is stiU sketchy or even mdimentary This justifies sbtements of 
distribution— some faimhar and some not— as a starting point of further study Most 
of the maps in the /lr£zs of London and the London Region take us no further than 
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the simple statement of some social and economic aspects of census ^ta But the 
data are now ordered spatially an essential preliminary for geographical analysis In 
the same way, the strength of a recent book on the geography of religions lies in its 
analysis of distributions rather than in formulating a ‘geography’ of religion at this 
stage the author is avowedly looking no further, and has made a major contnbution 
to clarifying patterns of distribution But this one aspect of social geography 
must be seen in relation to many others before we get much nearer to an 
explanation of these distnbutitaxs Again, Coates and Rawstron state In the 
mtroduction of their book®’ that ‘our purpose is to measure and portray some of 
the economic and social variables in Great Britain’ The aim is the objective 
portrayal of spatial relations the book— as its title states— Is more of a contribution 
to the concept of region than it is to social geography, but the problems of handhng 
data and the choice of areal bases aic exticmely difficult in social topics, and a 
necessary preliminary to a fuller explanatory approach No social geographer can 
afford to ignore spatial variations in unemployment, wealth, or education The 
author of a recent book on the geography of social well being** deals with even Jess 
tangible variables and is concerned with looking for ‘territorial social Indicators’ 
Although his approach is conceptual, the ‘empincar material is largely descnptive, 
for It would be ‘unwise to try and explain wliat is as > et inadequately desenbed’ 
Spatial vanations may not take us very far mio the theory of social geography, but 
at least geographers are showing an incteaang interest in those actmties-e g 
poLtics wealth poverty-which are bkely to be important components of the 
behavioural environment 

The articles selected here deal with several variables within social interaction- 
racial differences, occupational classes, contrasts m voting behaviour, and religious 
identity and also with a variety of scales, from continental USA to a city, and to 
a single group of people within a city Eumples of such empirical studies could be 
multiplied many times * * 

It IS almost a truism now that space is not merely a medium m which society 
moves and acts, but a variable which we can no longer ignore Perception studies 
have recently received a tremendous impetus, stemining from fundamental studies 
like those of Lowenthal'*® and Lynch The behavioural approach is adding 


enormously to our understanding of spatial problems by stressing that space is not a 
‘constant which it is the geographer s prerogative to interpret’ To everyone but 
the ‘geographer in the abstract’ the interpretation of space is coloured by culture 
and shaped by value systems Firey s paper is an early classic exposition of the need 
to consider ‘non rational’ elements in ecological explanations a theme he 
developed m his Boston study Kirk’s interpretation of the role of perception was 
first published in 1951,** but the paper reproduced here was the first introduction 
many readers had to these views lijiwnthd s paper, which when published seemed 
oddly outside the mam stream of current ideas, was the forerunner of many 
^erican contributions on this theme Buttimer’s concept of ‘social space’ has 
aheady been referred to, Boal s is one example of an empuical study embodying 
iwi!? ffwwfV/ 7;h? .wrjoimg essay m tftis section appraises society in terms of Us 
adaptive response to the enviroiiment ** 

The place one should give soaety itself in social geographical studies is difficult 
to assess In one sense it is central and m another so unpbcit that to isolate it is to 
a in purely sociological terms Most courses m social geograpliy will devote some 

siTtLlr,! ^ from 

ferentiation to vague notions of community, with its countless 
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definitions/* and to culture groups.^* Mc^ey deals wth identifying aggregates 
which, through a typology, will make the study of the relationships between 
society and the environment more systematic, but the emphasis is on society In 
another section the Cans essay suggests the nearest approach to a familiar and ‘real’ 
situation m which we recognize the *mix* of normal urban society the environment 
here is the social environment of ‘other groups’ But this last essay also reminds us 
that there are planning implications to be considered and that we have spaimed the 
range from philosophical speculation to policy making 

Over the last two decades geogophcrs have paid increasing attention to 
understanding various aspects of migration, and m particular to explainuig the 
movement of different social groups within cities The study of migration has a long 
history, Ravenslein’s classic study of migration in England and Wales*’ being the 
starting point of generalizations on the macro-scale** One specialized aspect of 
migration is urbatuzation, a process whidi, in the Third World is still very much 
one of transference of population McGee’s essay, part of a major contnbution 
towards more sophisticated models of the pre-mdustnal city indicates aspects of 
this problem In South East Asia It should be read in conjunction with parallel 
studies m other countries and in the wider context of the pre-mdustnal city m 
general and also m relation to arguments about the rural-urban continuum*’ 
hbbogunje appraises these problems in terms of a systems approach So much for 
the macro-scale But attention has also focused sharply on the micro-scale, and 
Vrolpert’s paper has set a pattern of investigation for very many subsequent workers 
in this field Dissatisfaction with the level of explanation on the macro-scale forced 
olpert to turn to behavioural studies and to look for decision processes which lay 
behind migration Yet another dimension was invesbpted by Hagersttand, who 
introduced time as a variable in his models IVrhaps the mcsl inieresting outcome 
of this work IS the increaang reahzation that movement in tune is fairly 
consistently patterned for any group of people and complements movement in 
space Moreover, it demonstrates very clearly the number of constraints wnthm 
which people act It may well be that the significance given to choice in behavioural 
studies has been taken too much for granted 

Detailed analyses of some aspects of residential change are dealt with by Smith 
and by Simmons and by Deakin and Cohen The studies have been chosen from a 
vast literature dealing with the mechanics of intra-city movement, the testing of 
models of diffusion, assimilation, conflict, in terms of race, ethnicity, doss, and 
culture Many of these studies have been converaently brought together by 
Johnson,*® who also provides an exhaustive bibliography Of particular interest to 
social geographers are studies on segregation and those concerned with general 
models of urban social differentiaticm * ' 

Fmally, some hint of social dilemmas and the possible involvement of the 
academic is found in Hyland and in Deakin and Cohen The latter, in particular, 
points to pobey Onentation towards contemporary social problems is implicit in 
many of the studies referred to in the volume, and it would be wrong to 
underestimate the contnbution made by geographen m applying their ideas m a 
planning context ** The final goal ts a better-ordered society and the elimination of 
what are umversally regarded as social iHs based on inequality, the academic goal 
may w^il be the deeper comprehension of the social processes which produce the 
Older and disorder which are unpliat m spatial form, an undemanding which will 
be of service to society and the basis of pdicy 
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Bsnudoi and Corralonea Subuitn « Slumi Ekista 19 (196S) Uibamut on at i lociti 
fiocni also biinga us to the debate on He nital urban continuum succinctly discussed by 
Dewey R. The Rural-Urban Continuum Am Hot mat Soe (6 (I960) and Pahl The 
Rural Urban Continuum in [*ahl R.(ed.) RtaJ iigt In Vrhon Sociology 1968 

sojohnson R J Urban RetiJenlkl faiiemt 1971 also has a very esiensive b bbo^phy 
wluch covers most aspects of Ih s T clJ of research 

’'the following will introduce the student to the basic probletns Clark B D andCIeave 
M B. Soc al Patterns /AG. 1973 Collnson P and Mogey J Residence and Class in 
Oxford A. J Soc 64(1929) Morr U R. C The Nepo Ghetto Problems and Alternatives 
CR. SS (196S) Shewky C. and BcU W SaeUI A'ta Analytit (955 iaeuber h. E. and 
Jacuber A. T Aejpoer (n Ofirt Rautrniiol Scptfei on and ^dshbot rhooJ Change 196S 
Timms D W C Pf Urban Afostte 1971 Vtard. D Spatial Structure of Immigrant 
Resid ntial D struts in the N neicenth Century G Analyst 1 (1969) 

4tIlouse J Geognphers, Decisiooukcn and Policymakers in Chisholm M and 
Redgeii B feds ) Stud ts In Human Gtergraphy 1973 This essay has an Impttxsive bsl of 
references to works by geographers wh ch has d itet pobey impbcaiions. 
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] GEOGRAPHICAL PERSPECTIVES ON THE 
HISTORY OF BLACK AMERICA 

R L MomllandO F Donaldson 


Before it became wealthy, before it became powerful, before it became the United 
States, America was black and white The first non Indian permanent settlersm 
America may have been blacks, slaves who Hed from a Spamsh colony near the 
Pedee (now Peedec) River, South Catalina, in IS26 p 1631 As the British 
began to dormnate the profitable trade established by the Spamsh and Portuguese— 
the purchase of black from black-more and more slaves were imported mamly 
into the Southern colonies and states And as the number of slaves increased, so of 
course did the number of rebellions, some culminating in arson, violence, or death 
Ihe Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments, passed after the Owl War, 
acknowledged the American black as a free human being, an enfranchised citizen of 
the country he had helped to shape The amendments did not suggest to him the 
way to free himself of ignorance, poverty and laws created by whites to protect 
their supremacy, or the irrational fears of human prejudices 

As headlines and newscasts make clear every week, the relationship of black and 
white in the multi racial United States is still evolvinf. so great is the concern that 
most Americans believe blacks represent much more than J1 per cent of the 
American population SiiU, that 1 1 per cent, 23 million citizens, most inescapably 
distinguished by colour, is a very significant and obvious minority, particularly 
when It IS highly concentrated in specific oties and in certain areas of the country 
CTable 1) 

America has a dual sociely-a white majority which regards itself as supenorand 
which traditionally has enjoyed almost total economic, social, and political power, 
and a black muionly which was early proclaimed inferior and which has suffered 
centunes of subjugation, discrimination, and weakness The mfenority-supenority 
relationship has been manifested spatially by separate institutions and facilities for 
blacks and whiles, and by segregation of living space enforced either by Jaw or by 
commuiuty pressure and custom Competiuon for jobs and for Jivmg space leads to 
overt confiict and to violence Since the imd 19SOs, the Dvil Rights movement has 
not only hei^tened the amount and intensity of conflict, but also moved black and 
white doser to equality than anything else in the presious three centunes For a 
time the ideal of integration led to attempts to desegregate housing as well as 
schools, jobs, and public accommodations but white reastance, and the black’s 
realistic fear of diluting his cultuie and power, have produced a counter movement. 
Spatial separatism as one basis for black power 

A distinction of colour need not, tn theory, be of such overwhelming concern, 
but the realities of history and of human prejudice and behaviour have made it so 
The Amencan dilemma, which Myrdal I28j explored so well, is how to ensure to 
black Americans the full fnuts of citizenship But inequality has so long been an 
institution, first in the extreme of legal slavery and later m a complex of 

(1972> l-2XSepni)itahypeij7>ss)c»toT>t3avi)>on»sii!bt 

editor of the journaL 
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TABLE 1 

Regional Summary of tht Dtvtlopmtnt oftht 

Black Foptdation 


Date 


South North-East North Central* 


PROPORTION OF BLACK POPULATION BY REGION 
1790 91 9 

1850 97 2 I 

1910 89 5 6 

1940 77 M *1 

I960 60 16 

1970 53 19 20 

PERCENTAGE OF REGIONAL POPULATION BLACK 
1790 32 6 

1850 39 2 1 

1910 30 2 2 

1940 24 4 4 

1960 21 7 7 

1970 19 9 8 


PERCENTAGE OF BLACK POPULATION URBAN 


1910 

21 

85 

72 

1940 

35 

90 

67 

1960 

59 

95 

96 

TOTAL 

BLACK population (000s> 


1790 

700 

67 


1850 

3534 

149 

44 

191D 

8749 

489 

543 

1940 

9905 

1370 

1420 

1960 

11308 

3029 

3445 

1970 

12064 

4342 

4572 


Viest 


5 

80 

85 

93 


n 

51 

171 

1071 

1695 


US 


19 

16 

II 

10 

11 

II 

27 

48 

78 


767 

3639 

9828 

12866 

188S0 

22678 


Source Uiuled States Censuses, 1790 to 1970 
’Excludes Missouri 1790 and 1850 

discriminatory laws and customs, that a deep-seated fear and distrust continues to 
exist between black and while 

The purpose of this paper islo examine » number of geographic aspects of black 
America as they have developed through Ume, these include the changing 
distribution of the black population from the period of slavery on Southern 
plantations, to the recent peri^ of migration to the cities and concentration In the 
ghettos, regional variations in the conditions, treatment, and revolts of black 
people, and finally the develcpmeirt of ^ettos and other forms of segregation 

The Colonial Penod, 1500-1790 

The Sine Trade Dunng the sixteenth century, many Portuguese, Spanish, and later 
British plantations in the New World became short of labour Disease, enslavement, 
and overwork had so decimated the Amerindian population that the importmg of 
slaves from Africa to the colonies came rather early (they had been imported earlier 
to Portugal and Spain) [23, p 25] From European triding posts in Senegal, Gold 
Coast Ivo^ Coast, and Slave Coast (mamly Nigena) Portuguese, and in the 
seventeenth century, Bntjsh and Dutch comparues began to purchase slaves from 
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the predominantly large scale plantation agnculture, onentation to growing 
commercialexports, and only moderate while MTHiugration 123, PP 39—401. 

B> 1770 exploitative agnculture in more accessible but marginal lands near the 
Vitprua coast had already worn out the land, new slave shipments were now 
destined for the Carolinas and Georgia About 1780, a new and valuable crop, 
cotton, was introduced, greatly increaong the demand both for land, especial^ in 
mote southerly, warmer areas, and for davcs to clear the land and farm it. At first, 
because of its high humidity requirements, cotton was grown mainly along the 
coast, from Virginia to Gtoigia, plant disease, land erosion, demand for more 
cotton varieties, and the invention of the ration gm in 1793, led to a fairly rapid 
shift south and west after 1800 

Black Resistance From the beginning of slavery in the colonies, black resistance 
occurred In fact, the first slave revolt took place in the Pedee River colony in 
South Carolina Slave revolts were not only forms of resistance to bondage There 
was the day to day resistance of destroyed took and crops, and work slowdowns 
Attempts to kill masters and set fires also appear to have been common In some 
slave states so many fires were set that some insurance companies refused to insure 
homes [18, p 100] Slaves pretended to be lame, sick, blind, or insane m order to 
interrupt the work of the plantation, running away was common Thousands 
escaped to cities, the Notch, Canada, Mexico, Indian areas, and wilderness areas 
Maroon colonies grew up in forested mountains or swampy areas of the CatoUtias, 
Virginia, Louisiana, Flonda, Georgia, Mississippi, and Alabama Evidence of at least 
50 such commumtiesin vanous places and at various limes from 1672 to 1864 have 
been found 1 [l,p 167] 


The Ante-Bellum Penod Plantation and Sbvery, 1790 to 1865 


77ie Sbvery System By 1790 the economy of the South was based firmly on 
export agnculture, which in turn depended on slave farm labour for its low cost 
The majority of farmeis may not have been slaveholders, but their farms usually 
were small, occupied less desirable land, and were essentially subsistent [23, p 56] . 
Economic and political powers were a function of the amount of land owned, and 
rested in the hands of large plantation owneis In the North, however, plantations 
were never really successful, fanrong practices being transferred fairly directly from 
practices in the mother country Many northern farmers, nevertheless, did employ 
immigrant indentured servants Further vdule immigration was not encouraged by 
the plantation owners of the South 


In 1820 slavery was as much a part of the few urban places in the South as it was 
of niral farms and plantations During the ante bellum period the residences of 
blacks and whites m Southern aties usually were not spatially segregated, this was, 
of course, not intended to promote integration but to prevent the growth of a 
black eormnuiuly There were, however, segregated black residential areas, 
and by I860 housing segregation was increasing The segregated black areas were 
usua y near markets, docks, alleys, and the penpheties of the cities and towns 
i^wn daves while at tunes restneted to the owner’s compound, tended to be much 
wtter off than slaves on the plantauons Many worked at building and other trades 
aggregation of riaves was permitted, loyalty was aided by the 
Ai ! a plantation 

commercial export made the South as rich or iichet than the North at 
Direct export 

h Europe were often earned out from many small river and estuary 
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TABLE 2 

ropulation*and Colton i790toI9l0 


rercentage of Cotton 

Black Population Slave Shift Black Shift Production 

1820 to 1860 to 


States 

1790 

1820 

1850 1910 

I860 

1910 

1810 

1830 

1850 1910 

Virgima 

Maryland 

Delaware 

430 

636 

727 1092 

-230 

-200 

10 

3 



North and 

South 

Carolina 

214 

485 

710 1534 

-160 

-131 

60 

26 

15 

IS 

Georgia 

Florida 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

56 

389 

891 2221 

0 

-100 

25 

40 

30 

22 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

30 

154 

918 2631 

♦ 180 

-108 

5 

31 

50 

28 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Oklahoma 


22 

107 1428 

+150 

♦210 



5 

35 


Saurrr UmltJ Sum C<n«i». of Popolilm U S of Ajucultuu 


Cotton Statuncr, vuioui y«an. 
•(OOOi) 


ports, of tvhich only a few (Ourleslon. SC. Mobile, Alabama New Orleans. 
Louisiana, and Norfolk) became vciy large Based on the slave labour of many, 
exports permitted the ownen of large plantations a relatively anstocratic income 
and the luxury of importing needed goods from England So long as profits were 
high, there was little incentive to consider altenutives to slave labour 

Gradually, however, m the areas of early settlement, mamly coastal Virgima 
Maryland, and North Carolina, the land detenorated frorn mf“«and 
owners found it more and more costly to maintam large slave o 
for the,, deehmoB phnut.m 2,^. the t.p.d expanuoo of 
nchet lowlands of Ceoipa, Alabama. Mississippi. Lomsiaiia. ! 

1800. aod the emeijeiice of cotton as the most ptofttable export e, op created a 
h«Ee demand for slaves, just as the slave trade was becoming mote ditlic^t 
flftBrahon o/Stom From 179010 IglOthcdave 
origins shifting east and south to Nigeria, the Congo, an e u—^pL.Vrom Cuba 
Portuguese engaged m direct kidnapping raids Some slaves nret f_f^iay,. rtnfted 
to be mid m Umted States. Mean.hUe the Amencan “Vw 

south and west to Alabama (Mobde) and the lhss.ss.ppt S 

Means) The Bn.uth Kt.bamen. onOawed “‘"‘J t M 

Amencin ships ran the BnUsh blockades, the volume of trade began to tat. 
drastically. 
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In the older settled areas, especially in Virginia, the black population had 
nthei in excess of local needs, amply through years of natural increase Instead of 
being feared, the 'surplus’ was desired, for the owners in declining farming areas 
found it most profitable to speciabze in the breeding and raising of slaves for sale 
and dupment to the South-West ^J.pp S3-S4,2i.p511 The local slave markets, 
such as Alexandria, blatantly advertised the fecundity of female slaves, and owners 
gave privileges to women who bore many children Slaves were thought of as a 
capital investment, earning between 5 and 15 percent per year 

From 181Q to 1863, then, a large and profitable internal trade m slaves occurred 
from the ‘old’ to the ‘new’ South In the early part of the century, before 1830, 
blacks went mainly from Virginia and Maryland to Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, 
and Alabama, after 1830, the CatoUnas, and even Georgia and Kentucky, began to 
export slaves to Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas Table 2 summanzes 
the relation between the shifting bla^ population and the expansion of cotton 
The tiade loutes ran along the coast, down the Piedmont, along the Appalachian 
Corridor, and down the Mississippi and Ohio rivers Since most slaves had to walk in 
chains, it is not surprising that many did not make it 

Population Redistnbution As a consequence of the decline of agriculture on the 
coastal plain, and the rapid expansion in the South west, the distribution of slaves 
changed raidcally between 17TO and 1860 Althou^ Virginia remained the leading 
slave slate, its slave population had increased rather dowly, Maryland dropped from 
second to tenth in number of slaves The proportion of blacks had fallen in both 
From 1790 to 1850, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana grew the most. 
By 1850 South C3roLna{59 percent), Mississippi, and Louisiana (each 51 percent) 
had slave majotities By 1850 the centre of the black population had rfufted from 
Virgima to South Carolina, and by 1865 west into Georgia (Figures 1 and 2) 

Heaith on the Plantation The health care of blacks on the plantation must be 
understood in relation to the general envitoninent, medical practices, and social 
rJumjj*. ‘ift. VmA Ty/i fs-OTi'cm txrn&mtitQ.Tini&eqtnne Tiiefnca’ifacitmes.isx^iatei 
settlements, undrained lowlands and swamps, coupled with a mild climate, 
difficulty of preserving food, and ignoiance of health practices all contributed to 
make the population, white and black, vulnerable to epidemic and endemic 
diseases But the provision of health care was the responsibility of the dominant 
v^te society which, as « often continues to do, treated blacks as ‘out patients’ at 
best, or not at all Under the conditions of plantation society, the food, shelter. 
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clothing, and medical care of the slave were subject to the control and whim of the 


master 

Black Mortality It was generally true throu^out the South that slaves had 
higher death rates and shorter Lfe expectancies than whites [36, p 158,33, p 318, 
35, p 573) . There were two to three tunes as many black as white deaths in South 
Carolina from 1853 to 1859 The Infant death rate differential between white and 
black was greater than that of the general mortality rate On a sugar plantation m 
Louisiana 21 per cent of the black babies born from 1834 to 1857 died, on a North 
Carolina plantation during the ISSOs, 67 per cent of the black infants died, in an 
1 1 year span in Charleston 48 per cent of the black babies died before they were 
four years old [33, p 320]. 

The size, type and location of the plantation seem to have made a difference in 
the quality of shve life In general it seems that housing food clothmg and health 
care were better on small farms than on large plantations [3, p 72) The health 
problems were most acute in the swampy coastal areas of South Carolina and 
Geor^a and in the nver bottom plantations of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas Most unhealthy of all were the nee plantations [19, p 141 33, p 297] 
There was also an abnormaUy high death rale among blacks in the cities (7, p 
227]. Even thou^ Wade [39, p 1341 has indicated that slaves were treated better 
in the city than in the countryside, black mortality rates in the ante bellum city 
were at least twice those of vdiites [15. p 42] 

Black RtbeUton. From the beginnings of slavery in Amenca, the strategy of 
whites was to make the slave forget his Afncan culture and accept the slave identity 


and permanent mfenonty of his status as property 

Bheks from different tnbes were mixed, so that communication was difficult, 
talk was often forbidden and learning to read and write English was proscribed, so 
that ‘ignorance’ became self fulfilUng Even ‘good’ masteis acted as though slaves 
had no lights, often selling members of fanubes separately, good 
offered mcredibly bad living conditions and only the economic value of slaves as 
workers kept the death and mauning rate from alarming levek 

As a result of injustice, cruelty, and inhuman conditions, the slave was natur^y 
teconltntcd, ...d often dnvtn to rebellion He byoul end eeeunty meaentes taken 
Within the plantaUon and the distance of one plantetion from another made 
successful large scale revolt impossible Organization for revo wi 

plantation was made difficult by a ^slem of favouritism and informing 

But the afficulties imposed upon black communication "‘J 

not ensure peace for the whites CuernBa raids, earned out y ^ ° P 
slaves living m the entensive swamps ot forests, were common from the seventeen h 
centliiy untd the Qvil Wat. No one is ceitain how many 
because the defimtlons of ‘revolt’ do not coincide Kjlson ^01 - f 

an attempt by a group of slaves to achieve freedom, has identified 65 rases 
Aptheket [2. p 16] has tetsiided approsunstely 250 revolts ^ 

mdudmg those outbreaks and plots that occurred aboard s ave r '.nj to have 

■revolt’ to mvolve at least ten slaves, to have the arm 
contemporary references labelhng the event in temis eqm en . 

was dermed « .t was m Tesa. m 1858. » a group of 
who mtend to obtain freedom by force, Aptheker asserts 


insurrections could be counted . . ... i...* onnr^nfrafed 

Slave revolts were not evenly distnbuted among the s a revolts were 

in Vitgiraa, South Carolina, and Louisiana Mthm these states, th 
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clustered in only a few counties In Virginia, for example, revolts tended lo 
the coastal, tobacco counties In South Carolina most took place in Charleston 
County And m Louisiana most revolts occurred along the Mississippi River north 
and west of Baton Rouge 

The more successful revolts tended to be where the slaves were better treated, 
especially near cities such as Richmond and Charleston where the chance to go to 
black churches made it easier for slaves to organize their revolts (In the North, too, 
riots broke out in the cities-in Oncinnati in 1820, Providence in 1824 and 1834, 
Huladelphia in 1834, and in New York in 1834 and 1836 [23, p 71, 97j. In the 
Southwest where plantations were larger, conditions for the slaves harsher, and 
discipLne more severe, revolts were rarer, although discontent was undoubtedly 
greater 

T}ie Underground Railroad Escape of the individual slave to freedom in the 
North was a more practical alternative to armed rebelbon, but hi$ chances of 
success were not higli, considering the great distances and lus ignorance of the 
geography beyond his immediate area Nevertheless, hundreds of thousands of 
attempts resulted in some many thousand successful escapes The underground 
railroad was the clandestine network of anti slavery individuals, including many 
escaped slaves, by which an escaped slave could be guided into a haven in the North 
[6, 34] So perilous was the journey within the South that little is known about the 
routes or the mechanisms, within the North the ‘railway* was more organized but 
still secret, since the national Anti Fugitive Slave Laws of 1850 required northern 
states to return escaped slaves and permitted owners’ representatives to go north 
and capture them There remains a controversy over whether or not the 
underground railroad was a systematized network or rather a restricted number of 
blacks and whites organized to move slaves in certain localities [23, p 1 12] 

Depending on tune and place, the black slave had a number of options in terms 
of places to which to escape These options included Mexico, Canada, free stales. 
Southern cities, maroon colonies, or Indian tribes such as Creeks, Cherokees, and 
Semmoles In the early nineteenth century, a movement developed, among while 
abolitionists and some blacks, for emigration of blacks to colonies in Africa The 
Liberian colony was establshed In 1821, but only about 15,000 emigrated over a 
fifty year period [3, p 131,23, pp 121,128] At different times certain border 
cities were seen by blacks as entiy points or gateways to freedom Dunngthe 1700s 
Pittsburgh was used by slaves cKaping to the Nor^west Territory By the turn of 
the century, Cleveland also served this function, it was touted as the ‘negroe’s 
paradise’ [30] . 


Many sought the relative security of the smalt, free black communities of 
northern cities, such as New York, Qucago, Rochester, Huladelphia, and Boston, 
where many joined the growing abolitionist forces in the North [3, chap 6] Their 
accounts of the hideousness of hfe in the South were hardly believed at first, and 
abobtionist white sentiment began largely on ethical and rebgious grounds among 
the Quakers and CongregatiwiabsU By 1783 slavery had been abolished in 
Mas.'uifj3iisr.tA«.,wrf.*»^ Tnfne loo.'Massachusefts 

'T ‘I®! enfoicmgthe Anti Fugitive Slave Laws On the other hand, after 

about 1815, New England mdustnalists entered the market for cheap cotton, and 
delended slavery-at a distance 

nilmS" 5"°'" ™ •1>' undirgroimd 

a “O'* bora's >»d 3>»t >11,1 Ihc Cml War added up to a 

siaeaWe mis, at, on of black. Before 1850 moat movement wa, to Baltnnore, 
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Fig 3 LifetimemsrationofbUcksto 1870 Shaded circles represent net gams. 

Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and other cities close to the South After the Anti Fugitive 
Slave Uws of 1850, migrants had to reach Canada to be safe (see Figure 3) 

Expansion of 'Slaie' and 'Free' Temtones. In 1 787 the Northwest Ordmance 
forbade slavery in the lemtory that was to become Illinois, Indiana, MicJugan, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin, but many of these areas restricted the entry of blacks In 
1820 the South, with its congressional majonty, obtained the Missoun Compro^e 
which would admit states to the west and south as slave states Nevertheless 
Oregon and California were admitted free, as were the territories of the South West, 
won from Mexico, which abolished slavery m 1829 The South won a temporary 
victory with the Kansas Nebraska Act of 1854. but the feveriA effor s of 
anti-slavery forces barely managed to keep Kansas free By 1860, nor 
Repubheans achieved a majonty, Dncoln was elected, and Congress passed 
liberalized imiragralion, the Homestead Act. and protective tanffs for industry.^ 
of which the South feared and opposed In 1861 seven Southern states seeded to 
form the Confederacy The border slave states of Kentucky. Maryland, ^l^ware. 
and Missouri, with a low proportion of slaves, had pro-union majorities and did not 
secede « . 

The Qy.l har Sentiment m the North would 
the war was between whites In the North and ^e Sou^, an 
preservation of the Union, not abolition As the war 
hardened Both North and South began to utiUze Wfcks-some mWO in the 
North [18. p 213) The majonty were limited to menial sernce actm . 
black combat forces were oigaruzed in liberated areas 

England In 1863 Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation freed the slaves m the 

aft„ the w,t, .n spite of the Ihttteenth 
slavery, the situation for blacks was bttle better, ^ce g j. 

enacted ‘Black Codes’ which forced blacks mto 

masters. However, northern Vadical’ Republicans soon had power mforce 

maitary government and Reconstruction regirnesonme Sou* ^e R 

goven^ents quickly ratified the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, which 
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restricted state powers and bestowed the rr^t to vote on 
Ironically, these amendments never could have been ratified if it had "Ot “e 
the Reconstruction governments, since several northern stales, particularly in he 
Midwest, did not ratify them 


Betrayal, Lynching, and Migration, 1865—1940 

The freemg of the slaves, the enfranchisement of the blacks, and in a few areas of 
more ‘radical’ military administration the allocation of some land to the former 
slaves, brougfic about a period of hope Fora few yearssfter 1866, under military 
protection, many blacks were elected to Congress and to state legislatures and stale 
offices in the South, they never m fact gained even temporary control of any state, 
but had enough influence at least to see a system of public education set up 
throughout most of the South The blacks had little preparation for legal mtrigue 
As memories of the war receded, sentiment in the North ceased to support military 
intervention Most people m the North, while opposed to slavery, also viewed 
blacks as inferiors, not to be given power Thus, in the disputed election of 1876, 
Hayes became president on a promise to end Reconstruction and remove the 
northern ‘carpetbaK®fs’ h ‘ook almost no tune for Southern whites to 
disenfranchise most blacks throu^ the imposition of literacy tests and other 
devices, including sheet terror In the early 1 890s a hopeful alliance of poor whites 
and poor blacks under the banner of Populism emerged, but this alliance was short 
hved 

Under slavery, social distance was automatic and institutionalized, spatial 
separation was needed less to matnlam supenorily of whites After the Civil War, 
physical separation became legislated through a set of Jim Crow laws, forbidding 
miscegenation, providing for separate institutions and facibties, and depriving 
blacks of legal rights such as the nghi to be empanelled on a jury [3, chap 9] . 
These laws became increasingly severe throughout the late mneieenth and early 
twentieth centuries 

Sharecroppng Serfdom Most former slaves remained on their former 
plantations Even where they held title to the land, blacks depended on the 
plantation owners to market their cotton In most cases, however, no ownership 
changed, black farmers were essentially landless peasants A land of serfdom 
emerged— the former slaves leased land, usually very little, from the plantation 
owner for a rent of from one third to one half of the crop Very quickly, most 
sharecroppers became permanently indebted to the owner, and were then legally 
forbidden to move from the owner’s holding Not only was the sharecropper kept 
m abject poverty, but the system of agnculture was so inefficient (i e too many 
mmute holdings, lack of unifoim variety, inadequate care of land) that production 
fell, and landowners, too, were much worse off than before the war [23, p 1 40] 
The plantation was rearranged the sharecroppers were now scattered about on 
small holdings throughout the former plantation Gradually, too. many blacks 
drifted back into the direct empli^ of the plantation owner, a life matenally not 
much, better than slavery, but p^choIogicaUy preferred, because the labourer was 
tree to leave ptoviding he was free of indebtedness 

^Mdinort of Black People Since the blacks were stiU overwhelmmgly rural, 
perhaps even more scattered than before, scarcely educated or often illiterate, and 
wtrernely poor, organized resistance to the new forms of subjugation was difficult 
Ihe white commumty, both throu^ grosdy unfair local pcJice power and throng 
the temfyingly effective tool oflynching. could keep the black man ‘m his place’ 
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Terrorist organizations like the Ku Klux Klan «ere effective in maintaining ‘correct’ 
attitudes among v,-hites as wll as in terrormng the black population. Lynching, 
and other violent and arbitrary treatment of blacks, were most intense around 
1905, especuUy in Mississippi and Georgia (12| 

For evidence of the general condition of the black population in 1910, illiteracy 
statistics are useful In the North and West, svhite illitency vaned between 1 and 3 
per cent, black illiteracy from 12 per cent (New England) to 25 per cent (West 
North Central, mainly Missouri). In the South, 35 years after the Civil War, sidute 
illiteracy was 12 percent and black illiteracy was 48 per cent -casting doubt on the 
adequacy of the ngidly segregated sdiool syslrai operated for blacks, and reflecting 
the difficulty of regular or long attendance 

The situation had improved by 1930. but was still extremely discnminator) In 
the South, white illiteracy varied from 1 to 6 per cent, and black from 1 1 to 27 per 
cent The low level of educational achievement of blacks, while bemg used to 
support the white view of innate black infenoiity, was mainly a function of 
discrimination in sdiool expenditures per pupil Despite the alleged ‘separate but 
equal' facilities accepted by the Supreme Court in Plessy p Ferguson m 1896, m 
the Deep South in 193 1 expenditure for a black pupil was less than one-lhird that 
for a wMte pupil In Mississippi and South Carolina it was only one-stxth (5S per 
pupil per year) 

Natur^y, the notion of leaving such a prearious life occurred to many 
Proposals for a separate state were made, but to think that whites were geuig to 
make land available for such a venture was foUy Many blacks did attempt to 
establish colorues mthe new temtones of the \Nest In 1879, some 40.000 migrated 
to Kansas, in a partly successful venture |6, chap 5] In the South itself, some 
all-black commumlies were founded in isolated, marguial land not needed by 
whites. Other blacks revived the tdeaofmigntion to Africa, such as to the Lbenan 
colony established originally in 1821 This proposal was encounged by many 
whites, friendly and unfriendly, not many blacks, however, wanted to return to a 
contment whose culture they m fact no lon^r shared Some blacks gradually 
drifted north, but they were unwelcome in the countryside, and were subjected to 
rough and discnnunatory treatment by the city immigrants vrho feared the 
competition for jobs Race nots were not uncommon 

More than 5,000 black cowboys went up the cow trails from Texas after the 
Qvj] War Black men such as James Beckwoith, Jacob Dodson, Saunders Jackson, 
‘ftp’ Smgleton, and George W Bush partiapated m the exploration and settlement 
of the West {11, 18] Thousands of free blacks were among the ‘forty niners’ who 
flocked to the Cahfonua gold-fields The western campaigns of the U S Army 
included four black units, the Ninth and Tenth Cavalries and the Twenty fourth 
and Twenty fifth Infantries But whelhei as cowboys, cavalrymen, or settlers, 
blacks faced the same kind of discnmination and oppression in the West as they 
faced m the South and East Black cowboys, for example, found race hatred 
stronger in Montana and Idaho than in other parts of the cattlemen’s West fl 1, p 
140] The black troops were discnimnated against in terms of supplies, equipment, 
and assignments [37, p 5] Black settlers found discimmatoiy hws and restnctions 
in areas like Iowa, IDinois, and the Oregon Territory 

Population Redrstnbution (to 1910). During the period from 1850 to 1910, 
although the blacks remained almost totally rural and Southern (see Table I and 
Figure 4), there was a continuous shift of Hack farmers and farm labourers towards 
the south west The number of bbeks continued to grow moderately, especially in 
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Tcrronst orpmzations Ukc the Ku Kltix Klan were effective in maintaining ‘correct’ 
attitudes among whites as well as in tenonzing the black population Lynching?, 
and other violent and arbitrary treatment of blacks, were most intense around 
1905, especially m Mississippi and Georgia fl2J 

For evidence of the general condition of the black population m 1910, lUitcncy 
statistics are useful In the North and West, while lUilency vaned between 1 and 3 
per cent, black illiteracy from 12 pet cent (New England) to 25 per cent (West 
North Central, mamly Kbssoun). In the South, 35 yeais after the Qvil War, white 
illiteracy was 12 per cent and black ilhlcracy was 48 per cent-casting doubt on the 
adequacy of the ngjdly segregated school s>'stem operated for blacks, and reflecting 
the difficulty of regular or long attendance 

The situation had improved by 1930 but was still extremely discnminatory In 
the South, white illiteracy varied from t to 6 per cent, and black from 1 1 to 27 per 
cent The low lewl of educational achicvtinent of blacks, while being used to 
support the white view of innate black infenonty was mamly a function of 
discrimination in school expenditures per pupd Despite the alleged ‘separate but 
equal’ facilities accepted by the Supreme Court in Ressy y Ferguson in 1896, m 
the Deep South m 1931 expenditure for a black pupil was less than one-third Aat 
for a white pupil In Mississippi and South Carolina, it was only one-sjxth (SS per 
pupil per year) 

Naturally, the notion of leaving such a precarious life occurred to many 
Proposals for a separate stale were made, but to think that whites were going to 
nuke land available for such a venture was folly Many bbeks did attempt to 
establish colonies m the new temtones of the West In 1 879, some 40J)00 migrated 
to Kansas, in a partly successful venture (6, chap S] In the South itself, some 
all-black communities were founded in miated, marginal land not needed by 
whites Other blacks revived the idea of migration to Afnca, such as to the liberun 
colony established originally m 1821 This proposal was encouraged by many 
whites, friendly and unfriendly, not many blacks, how-evtr, wanted to return to a 
continent whose culture they m fact no longer shared Some blacks gradually 
drifted ooith, but they were unwelcome in the countryside, and were subjected to 
rough and disciuiunatoiy treatment by the city unmigrants who feared the 
competition for jobs Race riots were not uncommon 

More than 5,000 black cowboys went up the cow trails from Texas after the 
Qnl War Black men such as James Beckwwth, Jacob Dodson, Saunders Jackson, 
‘Ihp’ Singleton, and Geoige W Bush partiapated in the exploration and settlement 

ofthettest 111,18] Thousands of free blacks were among the ‘forty ninen’ who 

flocked to the California gold-fields The western campaigns of the U,S Army 
included four black units, the Ninth and Tenth Cavalries and the Twenty fourth 
and Twenty fifth Infantries But whether as cowboys, caralrymen. or settlen 
blacks faced the same kind of discnmmation and oppression m the \Sest as they 
faced m the South and East Black cowboys, for example, found race hatred 
stronger m Montaru and Idaho than in other parts of the cattlemen’s West {I I, p 
140] The black troops were discriminated against in terms of supplies, equipng^j 
and assignments {37, p 5] Black settlers found discuninatoiy hws and restrictions 
in areas like Iowa. Illinois, and the Oregon Temtory 

Population Redistribution (to J910). Dunng the period from 1850 to igjQ 
although the blacks remained almost totally rural and Souihem (see Table ] and 
Figure 4), there was a continuous shift of black farmers and fiirm labourers 
the south west The number of blacks continued to grow moderately, especQjjy m 
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North Caroltru and Ceorpa, but expanded rapidly m ^lississlppi. Texas, and 
Louisiana In 1E80, the black population reached its maximum proportion of about 
45 per cent of the population of the South (but only J3 per cent of the nation, 
oiMng to massive European immigration into the North) 

Blacks were a majority in Louisiana (51 pet cent). Mississippi (57 pet cent), and 
South CatoUtii (60 pet cent) and closely approached half of the population in 
Alabama (47 per cent), Georgia (47 per cent), and Florida (47 per cent) By 1910, 
although the proportion of blaclu had fallen sh6htl>, the absolute sue of the black 
population reached a maximum in Georgia. Kentucky, and South Carolina In 
1850, Virginia and South Carolina had the largest black populations, by 1880, 
Viiguua had the third largest black population, below Georgia and Mississippi By 
1910 the dominance of the Deep South was clear Georgia. Mississippi, Alabama, 
South Carolina, and Louisiana had the largest black populations, absolutely and 
telatively The South still had 89 pet cent of the black population, and 80 per cent 
of that wus rural In the North, where II per cent of the blacks lived, only S per 
cent of the population was black, these were already 80 per cent urban in 1910 
Migration (to 19101. Considenng the large size of the black population m 1910 
(10 000 000), the amount of bfetime migration rewaled in Figure 5 docs not show 
great mobiliiy Nevertheless, the out migration fiom the South Atlantic slates was 
large, the majority of people did not move too far to the north-east (especully to 
Baltimore, Ruladelphia, and New York) There was a smaller net migration from 
the east south central states, about half of whom went across the Mississippi to 
Texas and Louisiana and about half to the North and \Ve5t, especially St Louis, 
Chicago, Oncinnati, and Indianapolis 

A Slow Awakening, 1910-1950 The lenible conditions at the end of the 
century led on one hand to a prevailmg black reaction of ‘accommodation’, as 
enunciated by Booker T Washington in 1895, and on the other to a strong current 
of httemess and protest, led by W E B Du Bois and others [3.231 Washington 
stressed gradual economic improvement through education and self help, Du Bois 
stressed the derual of fundamenlaJ nghls of blocks After the NAACP was founded 
M Urban League m 191 1, a more activist approach was accepted The 

N^CP stressed legal challenges, and gams through the courts date from 1911. The 
iban League worked to improve job opponunilies and community lelations-a 
difficult task 

improvement m the position of the blacks [3, pp 
yj] The slowing of European munition, particularly after 1914, and the 
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the North a$ weU #s the South, mojl InsHluHons anj atcommedatton* wete *uU 
ugregated 

Migration and Urban Growth, 1910-1970 

Imputation Redistnbutian and Migration 1910-1940 The 'Cieat hJigration of 
1915 marhed the beginning of a significant shift In the disitibution of black people 
from the rural South to the utban North (Figure 6) 16, 16) In the North an 
increasing need for unskilled labour accompanied by a halt in European 
imnugraiion opened the Ubout market As a consequence, agents were sent south 
to recruit black labour for northern industry In the South the ravages of the boll 
weevil and floods reduced the income of the planters, thus cutting the income, 
supplies and credit of the tenants And many people wanted to escape the legal and 
educational systems and terrorism From 1910 to !940ihe proportion of the black 
population tn the South fell (tom 89 to 77 pet cent and the black proportion of the 
South fell from 30 to 24 per cent, while it increased In the North from 2 to 4 per 
cent The propottion of black people Jn atics rose from 27 to 48 per cent (35 pet 
cent in the South, 88 per cent in the North) For the first time a northern State, 
New York, was a leader in total black population After 1910, growth of the black 
population ceased in the east souUi central states, and slowed markedly In the 
South Atlantic and west south central but increased greatly in the North East, 
exceeding 2 naUion by 1940 The rate and volume of black migration out of the 
South increased dramatically after 1910, so that by 1940 the North East had 1 3 
million blacks (60 per cent of its total black population) who had been bom In the 
South The some 1 5 milbon blacks who left the South represented 10-15 per cent 
of Its black population States with largest m miration were New York (308 000), 
Illinois (230 000) Pennsylvania (217^00), and Ohio (170000) those with the 
largest net out migration were Georgia pSSJXJO), South Carolina (323,000), 
msvssippj (255.000) and Virginia (234 000) The pattern of migration followed 
the major rail corridors-up the Atlantic coast from the South Atlantic states, up 
the l^ssissippi and Ohio to the Great lakes states, and from Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Texas to the West Coast 
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Vie Growth of Black Communities m dties. By 1900 the black population in 14 
cities, 10 of them m the South, had passed 25,000 (Table 3) The largest were those 
m or quite near the South Washington (87,000), Baltimore (79,000). New Orleans 

(78.000) , and Philadelphia (63,000) But in the next 20 years growth was rapid m 
the North and only moderate in the South, in 1920, of 24 cities having a black 
population over 25,000, 10 were m the North, althou^ the largest populations, 
except for New York (169,000), were still m or near the South-Philadelphia 

(134.000) , Washington (1 10,000), New Orleans and Baltimore (101 ,000) 

From 1920 to 1940 growth was marked in the South, but more so m the North 
and especially rapid in Chicago. New York, Detroit, and aevebnd, indicating a 
shift of emphasis to longer moves, and in the direction of the Great Lakes New 
York’s black communities comprised more than half a milhon, and those of 
Chicago and Philadelphia 250,000, there were more than 100,000 m New Orleans, 
Memphis, Birmingham, Atlanta, and Washington In the aties of the South, the 
proportion of blacks was often about 25 per cent, in the North, it was more than 
10 per cent only in St Louis, Philadelphia, and Detroit 

Deielopment of the Ghetto Up to 1900, part of the black population of cities 
was scattered, housed in the servants’ quarters of the wealthy From colonul times 
on, however, there have also been areasoftowns and alies, both North and Soutli, 
that have been designated by whites as black parts of town (8, 31] In the South, 
poor blacks often were found in semi rural slums on ihe outskirts of town, and in 
large aties m shacktowns along the railroad In the North around 1900, bnear black 
communities began to develop in old rundown houses, or shacklowns, mainly along 
the mdusttul railways near the centre of the aty where no one else wanted to Lve 
(Rgure 7) With growth and after 1910, confbds between poor whites and poor 
blacks for poor living space were inevitable Resistance to expansion of the ghetto 
forced greater and greater overcrowding and detenoration of existing housing, (he 
black community had to grow, block by block, into the neighbouring white areas 

Ghetto expansion was made possible as overseas immigration slowed after 1920 
and as a portion of the white population escaped the inner-city slums into newer, 
lower middle<Ias8 housing a little further out Jewish communities were easier to 
move into than eastern and southern European Calhobc communities Moves were 
sometimes ‘concentric’, that is, into areas of simiiaily old and poor housing Often 
the concentric move involved a jump over mlervenmg more resstant groups or 
richer areas More commonly, growth was outward within the sector, along and 
between the railroads, and adjacent to less deniable industrul areas (10, 31] Thus, 
the first to move were often middle-class blacks who could more easily afford to 
penetrate the somewhat better and newer housing whose former residents agam 
had the means to flee to the suburbs In turn, the poorest and most recent black 
migrants from the South moved into the worst and oldest slums, which were to be 
found fn the core areas of the black conununity 

Tlie term ghetto is appropriate to desaibe black residential space, a segregated 
territory with boundaries enforced 1^^ both external and internal pressures 
Interestingly, the black ghetto has been more ngidly defined in the North where 
blacks have been feared as the unknown, than in the South, where several smaller 
black sections were easier to control than a single large section There were 
numerous external pressures against the dispersal of blacks these mcluded I'pl 
restrKtions against housing integration, enforced by the FHA itself until 1949, 
refusal by the real estate industry to show or sell housing to blacks fn while areas, 
and by banks and insurance companies to finance such sates, white and black 
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TABLE 3 

Development of Block Popuhlhn in Cities, 1880 to 1970 


(1940 Rank Order) (Population in 000a) 


CITY 1 

City 

!880 

City City City : 
1900 1920 1940 

Black SMSA 
1940 I960 

City 

Black 

% 

SMSA SMSA 
Bbck 1970 

aty 

Black 

New York 

28 

68 

169 

504 

6 

1557 

14 

11 

2368 

21 

Chicago 

6 

30 

109 

278 

8 

977 

23 

15 

1343 

33 

PhdadeJphia 

32 

63 

134 

251 

13 

671 

26 

15 

844 

34 

Washington 

S2 

87 

110 

187 

28 

487 

54 

24 

704 

74 

Baltimore 

54 

79 

108 

166 

19 

375 

35 

22 

490 

46 

St Louis 

22 

36 

70 

166 

13 

295 

29 

14 

379 

41 

New Orleans 

58 

78 

(Of 

149 

30 

267 

37 

31 

324 

4S 

Detroit 

3 

4 

41 

149 

9 

559 

29 

15 

751 

44 

Memphis 

IS 

so 

61 

121 

42 

224 

37 

36 

265 

39 

Birmmgham 


17 

70 

109 

41 

219 

40 

35 

216 

42 

Atlanta 

16 

36 

63 

105 

35 

231 

38 

23 

311 

51 

Houston 

6 

S 

34 

86 

22 

250 

23 

20 

384 

26 

Cleveland 

2 

6 

35 

85 

10 

258 

29 

14 

333 

39 

Los Angeles 


2 

16 

64 

4 

465 

14 

7 

763 

18 

lacksonviUe 

4 

16 

42 

62 

36 

105 

41 

23 

118 

22 

Pittsburgh 

4 

20 

38 

62 

9 

161 

16 

7 

170 

20 

Richmond 

28 

32 


61 

32 

103 

42 

26 

130 

42 

Cincinnati 

B 

IS 

30 

56 

12 

127 

2) 

)2 

155 

38 

Indianapolis 

7 

16 

35 

51 

13 

100 

21 

>4 

137 

18 

Dallas 

2 

9 

24 

SO 

1? 

159 

19 

IS 

241 

25 

Nashville 

16 

30 

36 

47 

35 

78 

37 

19 

96 

20 

Norfolk 

Louisville 

Savannah 

Kansas City 

Miami 

Columbus (Ohio) 
Shreveport 
Montgomery 
Charleston 

Boston 

Charlotte 

Mobile 

Fort Worth 
Augusta 

San Francisco 

10 

21 

16 

8 

3 

5 
10 
27 

6 

3 

U 

1 

ID 

2 

6 

39 

23 

18 

8 

9 

17 

25 

12 

7 

17 

4 

18 

43 

41 

39 

31 

9 

22 

17 

20 

32 
16 

15 
24 

16 
23 

46 

47 
43 
42 
37 
36 
36 
35 
32 

24 
31 
29 

25 
2? 

32 

IS 

40 

10 

21 

12 

35 

40 

40 

3 

28 

35 

14 

40 

149 

83 

67 

116 

137 

89 

96 

64 

78 

88 

61 

101 

61 

€6 

26 

18 

3S 

23 

22 

16 

34 

35 

5f 

9 

28 

32 

16 

45 

26 

12 

34 

n 

15 

12 

34 

38 

37 

3 

35 

32 

11 

30 

168 

lot 

64 

151 

190 

106 

97 

70 

95 

127 

95 

113 

83 

70 

28 

24 

44 

22 

23 

19 

34 

14 

45 

16 

30 

35 

20 
so 

Tampa, St P 
Columbus, Ga 

5 

4 

12 

23 

22 

239 

89 

10 

16 

9 

11 

330 

109 

35 

18 

Baton Rouge 




17 

32 

63 

27 

29 

68 

26 

Jackson 




11 

34 

72 

29 

32 

81 

28 

Buffalo 

j 


10 

24 

39 

75 

35 

40 

96 

40 

Dayton 

j 



18 

23 

83 

13 

7 

109 

20 

Columbus, S C 

g 

10 


20 

10 

70 

21 

10 

94 

30 

Beaumont 




22 

35 

75 

30 

29 

85 

30 

Milwaukee 


. 


19 

32 

62 

29 

21 

68 

31 

Chattanooga 

j 

13 


9 

1 

28 

63 

9 

6 

107 

15 

Macon 



|9 

36 

49 

33 

18 

so 

36 

Winston Salem 



1 2 

5 

23 

21 

26 

36 

45 

45 

S6 

45 

44 

37 

31 

24 

60 

118 

37 

34 
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mutual fear of being alone within the others’ temtory, lack of information about 
opportunities, building freeways and renewal projects, which serve as bamers to 
expansion, white protective organizations and violence perpetrated against blacks 
who attempt to enter white areas, and. the sheer poverty and pobtical and legal 
weakness of blacks [27] 

Internal pressures included, as they still do, the advantages of mutual protection 
within the ghetto, the convemence and preference for black churches, clubs, 
businesses, and especially fnends and relatives, and the possibibty of pobtical power 
through spatial concentration. By 1928, the black ^etto in Chicago was large 
enou^ to elect the Tint black oongiessman since Reconstruction In the larger New 
York ghettos, geographic separation antf geiiymandermg prevented 6fack 
representation until 1940 Still, the sobdarity of the ghetto has proved to be an 
important basis for growth of pobtical power and activism in the more recent past. 

The ghetto is mainly the product of social forces It is true that the majonty of 
the ^etto residents may be poor, but by no means all are The ghetto contains all 
classes of blacks from the poorest slum dweller to the upper-class professional 
Social distinction by colour is stronger than the usual economic determination of 
residential location But the black ghetto is aho an economic colony the majonty 
of residents rent from absentee landlords, and the majonty of jobs and businesses 
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are v,lute<ontrolled Understandably, ihe pattern provides the continuing potential 
for violent reaction 

Populanon Redistnbution and 1940-1970 After 1940, the growth 

of the black population of the North East continued to accelerate, slowing only 
sLghtly in the ^hddIe Atlantic states after I960, and in the east north central states 
after 1965 By 1960, the latter, with somewhat belter job opportunities, had a 
larger black population than the Middle Atlantic states By 1960 both regions 
passed the east south central region, whose black population had been declining 
absolutely, and the west south central, ^ose black population was growing onlv 
moderately Tlie black population of the North East passed 6 milLon by 1 963, its 
proportion of the total black population rising from 22 per cent In 1940 to 40 per 
cent by 1968 After 1940 the black population of California grew rapidly, reaching 
one million by 1960 The West’s proportion rose from 1 per cent to 8 per cent 
while that m the South fell from 77 to 53 per cent The South will probably be the 
readence of less than half of the black population by 1972 At the same time, the 
black proportion of the total Southern population fell from 24 to 19 per cent, 
while It increased m the North East from 4 to 8 5 per cent and In the West from 1 
0 5 per cent The proportion of the black population Lving in urban areas reached 
95 per cent outside of the South and even 60 per cent m the South by 1968 (up 
from 35 percent m 1940) 

eleven states with high black populations was to be 
ftund outside of the South and that was ninth ranked New York By 1960, New 
wS ^”®i™ Califernia ninth, and 

South, a relative shift out of the Deep South 
Te» . S ‘0 Rof'da. Louisiana, and especially 

soS S'tk'y ■" 

■» Th, black proportion of Iht 

pooirlation ^ faniltai map (Frgrrrc 5) of the absololc black 

Zh ’"A” ""»!■ smcfl town, and city area,, from 
some of the eattv ^'*?*’”"‘***’® Psnpnmon even exceeds 50 per cent in 

AlabaiSa and G m. '’““'PP', •*"“ '"I *he 'black belts' of Kbssranppi, 
of the North and Californ^'^^’ reveals that in absolute teims, the mdustnal states 
black pmpZ,™ n ionTen mie’d'TT' “"'"'>'‘■"5 Sou, hem states, but the 
population was still am-, • r" metropolitan areas The rural black 

Mississippi, and Arkansas I960) only in North and South Carobna, 

in the northern plains the mn ^ feveal the virtual absence of black population 

Between !940 and^96oSw*T'^"";*’*‘*^" 

Northern aties and doubled m mn«f cl least tripled in most major 

towards convergence or similar Table 3) The gradual trend 

revealed by Figure 50 P^Portions of bUcks In the North and South, is 

Afi^rarion 1940-1970 Fumr^ ii tr 

illustrates the great increase “’I*’™® nugration of blacks to 1960, 

Crest Inkes end S.flZTb"!'''?' "■= to the 

leaving the South AtlmS states 'h' > ^ mdhon blacks 

England states ,„d about one foirrthA^I,""'^ "" A'lsnlic and New 

one fourth to Ure east north central stales From the east 
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Fig 8 Proportion of (tie population brack in 1960 



Fig.9 Black population, uiban and rural, I960 


south central states, alxiut 7D per cent of the 1 25 mdlion moved up into the north 
central states, 12 per cent to other parts of the South, 10 per cent to the 
North East, and 8 per cent to the West, M3, 000 blacks moved from the west south 
central states, 60 per cent to the IVest, and 40 per cent into the north central These 
paths strongly reflect the perception of the nearest opportunities from the various 
regions as well as previous migrations of fnends and relatives By 1960 the leading 
destination had changed to the east north central states The rapid pace of 
northward migration continued to 1965 Since then, it has greatly slowed as blacks 
are finding increasing opportunities in Southern cities, the physical insecurity of 
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northern ghettos now may exceed that of the South: and young blacks now wish to 
fight the tattle for equality on their home ground 

Civil Rights and Black Power, 1950-1970 


Vie Gi(/ Rigjiti Moiement The 20 years from 1950-1970 might be described as a 
period of social revolution A symbolic beginning was Truman's Integration of the 
Armed Forces in 1949, his reversal of FllA housing segreption policy, and his 
demand for Qvil Rights legislation The latter was not acted upon until the penod 
from 1964—1969, when persistent and increasingly strong black anger and protest 
made such action necessary Nbny of the veterans returning from World War Hand 
Korea were no longer easily intimidated A number of more radical black groups 
and leaders emerged in the early 1950s Tlie crucial school desegregation of the 
Supreme Court in 1954, outlawing the ‘Separate but Equal' doctrine, and especially 
the Montgomery bus boycott in 1955 6 unleashed a flood of demonstrations. 


protests and conflicts, without which no change would have been possible 
The dual system of pubhc accommodations has been substantially ehminated, 
and that of schools partially broken Blacks have become far more mobile Since 
1965 after some years of improving education and after the catalyst of severe riots, 
job opporturuties in better industrial and wlute-collar occupations have finally 
egun to open Blacks have been able to participate in the growth of industry in the 
South only since 1966 This in turn, has led to a slowdown of the migration of 
® , u , "“"y heme region TTie 

occupa lonal shift has aho led to the first real Improvement in the income of blacks 
nnS !l ? blacks, which had hovered around 

fahom 'n«««d to 63 pet cent by 1969 

'he South) Tl« continuing 
cateeon** « Paying farmJabour and domestic-service 

closed clerical ani *^^^f** movement into other semets and the hitherto almost 
Closed clerical and professional categories (Table 4) 

bats';' businesses to integration is great, and the 
emp!ovmenHaw«^i.»v housing bills and equal-opportunity 

SS "L X ^ A Pf ?'*• unenforced or unenforceable 

been made but tod" ' bis base line might say that progress has 
made, but to do so would be Inadequate The basic issue is not the progress of 
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the black measuied in lermi of hi$ conditions one hundred, or ten, or two years 
ago Outs IS a multi racial society The base issue is, as il has always been when the 
black man is compared to the white, whether the changes have been of such a 
magnitude as to alter the socio-economic relationship between blacks as a group 
and whites as a group'’ In recent years, the rate of growth of income for blacte was 
rapid, however, the actual dollar increase of the white income was greater 
Contrasted to the level of prospenly reached by much of the white population, the 
progress of the black seems less impressive (14, 26, 32] 

Discnnunarton. Housing and the Oielio Hie symbobc, legal, and rhetorical 
evidence of progress convince many that black progress is effectual But there 
remains discrimination against blacks in virtually all Amencan communities Voting 
districts are gerrymandered to decrease the power of the black voter School 
distncts are so orgaruzed as to produce *whi(e' and ‘black' schools Health and 
welfare policies are used against the black family And m many nties, services and 
facilities are not located where they would be readily available to the black 
population Most hospitals, cLmcs, and physicians m E)etroit (24|, Chicago (9], 
and los Angeles [17], for example, are located in or restricted to middle- and 
upper<la$s areas This provides the poor, especially blacks, with inferior and 
mfrequent care, with longer trips and longer waits, and consequently aggravates an 
already high incidence of disease and mortality 

Land use zoning has been used against blacks in Miami, Atlanta, and Philadelphia 
[38, S, 4] Physical banters, whether natural orsocially contrived, are also used to 
maintain the racial and spatial status quo The Harlem, Cuyahoga, and Anacostia 
riven, for example, have separated black and white residential areas m New York 
Oty, Qeveland, and Washington, respectively Streets and railroads have been used 
to define and confine black areas in Durham, Detroit, Chicago, New Haven, 
Atlanta, and San Francisco 

Urban renewal and public housing have consistently fostered segregation, with 
the sanction or insistence of local governmental bodies Research findings indicate. 
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TABLE 4 


Changing Occupaitorul Structure of the Black Population 
IPircentage Employed m OceupationsJ 



1910 1 

1950 



Occupation 

: Bbik 

V-Tiite 

Black 

Ulute 

Black 

V,-hite 

Occupation 

Farmers 

17 

17 5 

8 

7 




Farm Labourers 

38 

15 

II 

4 

37 

1 8 i 

Farm labourers 

Mimng 


1 7 

5 





Manufacturmg 

11 

31 

19 

21 




Transport 

48 

67 

14 

5 

11 

4 

Labourers 

Trade 

2 

11 : 

38 

39 

42 

35 5 

BLUE COLLAR 

Professional 

1 3* 

56 

3 

8 

8 

14 

Professionals 

Clerical 


66 

25 

12 

28 

11 

Managers 




12 

175 

Clencal 




1 2 

7 

2 

66 

Sales 

Professional serv 
Domestic serv 



10 

40 

24 

49 5 

\M11TE COLLAR 

4 

23 

1 3 
66 

16 

18 

7 

1 5 

19 

95 

9 

1 4 

General serv 
Domestic serv 




34 

85 

28 

104 

SERVICES 


source UniiBl $(«(«} C«n*js ol Popubtion. and Current 


cumparibte 19IOandbieryeai>. 
PopubuonSututKS 


Pol'Hcal and social pressures lo contain public 
a£ coircenintions in Chicago. ae«hnd. 

211 The Nationat Ca County (Florida), and Montgomery [22, 13, 

twllve ^ ^Tf [29) round tLt m sii of the 

such a manner as to identify MtMhJTlS' ‘’“‘’r ^ 

TOintam strictly white of apparently 'neutral’ activities to 

inspection standards location''«f include building code decisions and 

zoning policies Glendale °r 2nd sewer facflities, and 

in which budding oermiii an,r Deerfield, lILnois are examples of places 

white Dearborn Michinn used to keep the community 

termmatuig such nubhe f/riT hand, tned to evict black famdies by 

unsuccessfully attemmerf tA . t V garbage collection Oklahoma Qty 

boundaries [25] xclude blacks from the city by redrawing the city 

segregation 'lif^^ubUc^hoSnrfi.*'*?! E®wminents sanctioned or forced the 

fusing Wnght Patman of th- h « ”"‘*®n«d the infenor quality of that 
FHA has approved substandard Bantang Committee has charged that the 
P'oSZfnmes the government programmes Under 

Md decent’ housmg The South* ihzes interest payments on ‘safe, sanitary 

departments of the states of^r^A ^r** the welfare 

&=• -I'^ioTr^srsSir’"* 

integration has not resSted°mM^.'*®**."'^ financial barriers to residential 

ed m any dmunuUon ui the solidity of the ghetto Some 
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inter racial housing developments have been built, integrated housing does exist in 
many cities and in certam professional, upper middle-class areas But white 
resistance and fear remain strong, so that v^en an area becomes partially black, the 
remaining white residents find reasons to move to the suburbs for newer housing 

An indirect benefit of the white flight to the suburbs and increased general 
affluence has been the dramatic extension of the ghetto into areas of better-quabty 
middle-class housing Another benefit is that many central aties are heading 
towards a black voting majority-Gaiy by 1970, Detroit, Fluladelphia, Oereland, 
St Louis, Baltimore, Atlanta, and New Orleans by 1980 This is a fascinating 
geographic result of mmority conrxnlration from a pattern of dispersed share- 
CToppers, without political strength in 1900, to one possessing the political balance 
of power m major cities by 1980 Cities have tried to bring middle-class whites back 
into the city through urban renewal, but this has so far failed to stem the tide of 
white outflow 

At the same time, the emergence of a strong sense of black community and 
culture smce 1964, and the development of the black power movement have 
increased the internal pressures for remaining spatially separate "nus has paid off m 
the form of increased political power, even in the South, since 1965 For example, 
there are now twelve black members of Congress (New York Gty 2 , Chicago 2. 
Detroit 2, and Oeveland Los Angeles, St Louis, Oakland, Baltimore, and 
Buladelphia 1 each), more and more representatives in Icpslatures, in the South as 
well as the North, and even a few county shenffs-holders of real power m the 
South 

Blacks recognize advantages m integration-particulatly access to better schools, 
housing, and jobs, but they fear the dilution of power, the very teal possibiLty of 
permanent subjugation as a dispersed minority Logically, the white national 
majority of 89 per cent should avidly seek full integration, snee they could 
successfully prevent the emergence of black separatism and black power, but 
irrationally and emotionally, (he majority of whites still fear blacks socially and 
psychologically more than they do the prospect of a yet more racolly divided and 
violent society 
Conclusion 

In the century since Reconstruction, the majority of black Americans have 
abandoned a life confined to share-crop farming in the South, where they were 
numencally m the majonty in ii»ny areas, but totally subjupted economically, 
socully, and politically For many of those blacks who have remained in the South, 
the tot^ subjuption remains Out migralion has reduced the black population of 
the South, but black people are again becommg a majonty, this time by 
concentratii^ in the ghettos of major aties. North and South The long-term trend 
IS towards an equalization of the black proportion of the population in the highly 
urban parts of the country, but in non-&ulfiem ruraf, smaff town, and snaiTcity 
areas the black population prcAiaWy will remain small The geographic 
concentration in urtan ghettos has undesirable aspects for both blacks and whites. 
In the foreseeable future, this does not seem reversible, both because of the pcssible 
political advantages it offert blacks in terms of solidarity, and because of the 
abiding inabibty of whites and blacks loovTroome deep-seated fears and prejudices. 
Evidently not until pobtical. economic, and locu! equality Is achieved, andperhaps 
not even then, wall bbek and white no longer be the basis for this dommant 
geoeraptdc separation of pecpies in Amenca 
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2 THE SPATIAL VARIATIONS IN URBAN LEFT-MNG 
VOTING IN ENGLAND AND WALES IN 1 95 1 ' 

M C Roberts and K II' Rutnage 

Characteristically, political geographers have onented their research efforts towards 
such topics as mtemational waterways, capital cities, and boundaries In centring 
attention on such topics they have largely ignored significant geographic aspects of 
votmg and votmg behaviour The lack of uniformity m the number of votes cast in 
favour of or in opposition to particular issues or candidates is indicahvs ofspati^ 
differences in voting This lack of uniformity is of special mterest to the geographer 
and should be as mudi an integral part of poLticaJ geography as are the 
distributional aspects of other political phenomena 

The quality of any geographic analysis that attempts to explain the areal 
vanation of voting patterns is in part influenced by the availability of pertinent 
data Such data have been made available by Moser and Scott* m their studies of 
the urban structure of England. Scotland, and Wales for the years 1951 and 1955 
Furthermore, ui 1951, there occurred both a General Eection* and a national 
census, thereby affording the political geographer an opportunity to use a vanety of 
pohtical and other socio-economic data comparable in terms of time Tlie Labour 
Party was selected as the focal point of this study because it is the political group 
that normally attracts the largest number of voles in urban areas 

In both England and Wales, spatial vanalions in the strength of the two major 
political parties pose problems of interest to the political geographer Support for 
the Labour Party is concentrated in urban and industrul distncts, whereas that of 
the Conservative Party ongmates in rural towns and farming areas. This study is 
concerned with the place to-place vanation of the Left wuig vote in the largest 
towns of England and Wales (Fig 1) It utilizes quanlilative techniques m an effort 
to add precision to the inferences drawn fiom the data analysed 

The dependent or entenon vanable to be analysed is here deflned as the vote 
cast for the Left wing in the 1951 General Election* (Fig 2) This vote includes not 
only that for the Labour Party, but also that of the other Left groups such as the 
British Commurast Party and the Independent Labour Party * The two latter 
parties make up such a small portion of the total Left vote, that the terms 
Left wing and Labour Party may be used synon>’moudy 

The study umverse IS composed of 157 towns (Fig ]) classified in the following 
way eighty county boroughs, sixty four mitmcipal boroughs, twelve urban 
distncts, and ihe administrative county of London * Each of these towns had a 
population of 50,000 or more m 1951 All towns specifically mentioned in the text 
are identified in Figure 3 
The Variables 

The independent or predictor vanables used ui this research are those which are 
assumed to be functionally and areafly related to the votmg behaviour of 
individuals The methodological framework within whidi this investigation is cast 
has been established for the United States ’ and it b with a sense of 
^tora Annilt of ihe AssooBtton of Amrricm Geographtrt 55 11965) 161—78 Rernmed by 
pnmiMion of the authors and the Aeocution. 




Fig 1 The location of the towns. 


expenmentation that this framewoilc is now appLed to the Bntish milieu Wntmgs 
of political scientists* concerned with voting behaviour help to provide a basis for 
the choice of predictor vanables 

Hypothesized as being variables that are areally associated with the Left wing 
vote m 1951 are 

(1) population aged 65 and over (X4) 

(2) females per I.OOO males (X*) 

(3) persons hvmg in non pnvate households (Xj 4) 

(4) overcrowded private households {^71), 

(5) per cent of local authority htnises C^jq) 

(6) per cent of the population working u the area in manufacture, agriculture, and 
mining (^3,) 
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(7) persons in Social Classes I and II (Y 4 i)> 

(8) persons In Social Classes IV and V 

(9) person5 who finish their formal education ai age 15 (Vs^) 

(10) per cent of the population aged lS-24 in fulltime attendance at an 
education^ cstablis^ent (A'jt), 

(1 1) distance to the centre of the nearest coalfield (JlTso) ’ 

It will be noted that two demographic variables, age {Xt) and sex (A' 4 ), are 
employed in this analsysis ' “ The recogmtion of sex and age as determinants in 
Voting preference between the Labour and Conservative parties is well established in 
the literature ‘ ‘ An example of the influence of age is illustrated by the Bristol 
North East constituency CTable 1) Jennings, wnting on the age factor in Bntish 
politics, notes that, * on the average, people get more Conservative as they grow 
older The data for the 157 tovms reveal a correlation between the number of 
people over sixty five and the Left wing vote of— 0 S79 In one sense this is a rather 
suipnsing result, because the Labour govemmenl (1945— J951) increased pensions 
and social welfare benefits for the older people The answer to this quandary has 
been suggested by Jennings,* ^ who maintams that there are three factors associated 
with the preference for the older voter to support the Conservative Party He found 
that the middle class has a greater life expectancy than the working class hence the 
influence of the middle<lass Conservative voter as it obtains to this age group is 
greater than has been expected Secondly, he points out that the Labour Party is a 
novelty m that it is a relative latecomer as a political force in British politics 
Thirdly, the fact that women with their greater longevity make up the major 
proportion of the over saty five age group 


TABLE I 

StxandParty t'oie for the Bmtol N E Contiiiueney ]9SS 



Aged 21 

-49 

Aged SO and over 

Per cent voting 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Conservative 

44 

47 

SO 

53 

Labour 

50 

44 

36 

38 

Liberal 

6 

9 

14 

9 


100 

too 

100 

100 

Source Jeniunfs, I960 wfooMoteS 


A further extension of this last statement by Jennings is incorporated in variable 
(^«) It has been found that the female voter in England and Wales, as in most 
other West European countnes, is much more likely to vote fora Right wing party 
than her male counterpart,’ * with the result that her vote 1 $ higlily associated with 
that of the Conservative Party This bent to the Conservative Patty happens even in 
industrial towns although it is most clearly seen in the urbanized coastal areas Suth 
a situation arises because a great number of retired people live In coastal resort 
towns, where women outnumber men From data collected in Bnstol, Table I was 
constructed to illustrate the differences between the sexes as to voting If will be 
noted that the statistics for this table are for the General Election of 1955. but the 
trend shown by this particular constituency also applies earlier For the IS7 lov^ns 
comprising the universe the simple correlation between the number of females per 
IJXIO males and the Lefl wing \otels-07K> adn**->My corroborating the data of 
Table 1 
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1 Acton 

2 BarVmg 

3 Barnsley 

4 Barrow m Furness 

5 Bath 

6 Beckenham 

7 Bedford 

8 Bexley 

9 Birkenhead 

10 Birmingham 

1 1 Blackburn 

12 Blackpool 

13 Bolton 

14 Bootle 

15 Bournemouth 

16 Bradford 

17 Brentford and 
Chiswick 

18 Brighton 

19 Bnatol 

20 Bromley 

21 Burnley 

22 Bury 

23 Cambridge 

24 Cardiff 

25 Carlisle 

26 Carshalton 

27 Cheltenham 

28 Chesterfield 

29 Chigwell 

30 Chislehurst and 
Sid cup 

31 Colchester 


32 Coulsdon and Purley 

33 Coventry 

34 Crewe 

35 Cro^y 

36 Croydon 

37 Dagenham 

38 Darlington 

39 Derby 

40 Dewsbury 

4 1 Doncaster 

42 Dudley 

43 Ealing 

44 Eastbourne 

45 East Ham 

46 Edmonton 

47 Enfield 


50 Exeter 

51 Finchley 
32 Gateshead 


53 Gillingham 

54 Glmicester 

55 Great Yarmouth 

56 Grimsby 

57 Gosport 

58 Halifax 

59 Hanogate 

60 Hanow 

61 Hastings 

62 Hayes and 
Harlington 

63 Hendon 


64 Heston and 
Isleworth 

65 Hornchurch 

66 Hornsey 

67 Hove 

68 Huddersfield 

69 Huyton with Roby 

70 Ilford 

71 Ipswich 

72 Keighley 

73 Kingston upon Hull 

74 Lancaster 

75 Leeds 

76 Leicester 

77 Leyton 

78 Lincoln 

79 Lcverpool 

80 London A C 

81 Luton 

82 hfaidstone 

83 Manchester 

84 Mansfield 

85 Merton and Morden 

86 Middlesbrough 

87 Mitcham 

88 Merthyr Tydful 

89 Nuneaton 

90 Newport 

91 Newcastle upon Tyne 

92 Newcastle-under 
Lyme 

93 Northampton 

94 Norwich 

95 Nottingham 

96 Oldbury 

97 Oldham 

98 Orpington 

99 Oxford 

too Peterborough 

101 Plymouth 

102 Poole 

103 Portsmouth 


104 Preston 

105 Readuig 

106 Rhondda 

107 Rochdale 

108 Romford 

109 Rotherham 

1 10 Ruislip Northwood 

111 St Helens 

112 Salford 

113 Scunthorpe 

114 Sheffield 
MS Slough 

1 16 Smethwick 

117 Solihull 

118 Southall 

1 19 Southampton 

120 Southend-on-Sea 

121 Southgate 

122 Southport 

123 South Shields 

124 Stoke onTrent 

125 Stockport 

126 Slockton*on Tees 

127 Suetford 

128 Sunderland 

129 Surbiton 

130 Sutton and Cheam 

131 Swansea 

132 Swindon 

133 Thurrock 

134 Torquay 

135 Tottenham 

136 Twickenham 

137 Tynemouth 

138 Uxbridge 

139 Wakefield 

140 Wallasey 

141 Walsall 

142 Walthamstow 

143 Wanstead and 
Woodford 

144 Warrmgton 

145 Watford 

146 Wembley 

147 West Bromwich 

148 West Hartlepool 
M9\^e$t Ham 

150 Wigan 

151 WilJesden 

152 Wimbledon 

153 Wolverhampton 

154 Wood Green 

155 Worcester 

156 Worthing 

157 York 




Fig 2 The dependent eanahJe 

Housing charactenstics give the best available approximation for distinguishing 
between the readentisi areas of the different sotaaJ classes within a city Hence, 
housing chdractenstics are useful m a prediction framework for estimating the 
Left wing vote Not only ate there latra-city differences but there are mter-city 
vanations in housing as well It is ^nerally conceded that whereas the mdustnal 
ciOes have a hi^er proportion of overcrowt^ conditions, older houses, and houses 
lacking amemties, the predominantly suburban towns have better-quality housing 
with less overcrowding Therefore it can be hypothesized that the towns with the 
greater proportion of better housmg will favour the Conservative Party whereas the 
industrial towns with their poorer housing cmiditions will support the Labour 
I^ity ** 
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Three vanables related to housing are employed in this study Var«Ki-rv m# 

IS included on the grounds that it lakes care of people livuia m i, » i 
boarding houses, educational establidunents, military bases xph u ° 
hypothesis that the larger number of retired persons who hve m Vir>t°i**^*** ^ 
who work in the universities vote Conservative is substantiated b *tu 
nevertheless significant conelation of 03S6 The second vanable fY 1 17°'^ 
measures overcrowding m British towns, reflects one of the results of k ' which 
to residential areas during the Second World War '* The buUdine 
unmediate postwar yean, were not high enoi^ to make any substantial* 
on the amount of overcrowding The Labour Party is an ardent sunnort'^'*^*'®" 
extension and increase in the number of local authonty houses, and th« ^ 
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hypothesized, makes it attractiw to the voter living in overcrowded conditions Tlie 
correlation between overcrowding and the Labour vote is 0491 

Hie final housing variable (^ 30 )*’ « the percentage of local authority houses 
built between 1945 and 1958 in a town As previously mentioned, the Labour 
Party gives support to the building oflocaloulhonty houses These houses are more 
or less the equivalent of the low-cost federal housing in the United States, built 
from standardized plans and erected In large housing estates The exact design and 
rental cost vary from one locality to another Such houses are found in their 
greatest numbers in the industrial towns where the manual workers do not have the 
capital for buying pnvatcly built houses The latter are more prevalent in the 
suburban areas where the middle class predominates The conelation coefficient 
between this vanable and the Labour vote is a positive 0 687 

The most direct measure of the working population is provided by vanable 
(^ 33 ) which may he expected to have a hi^ correlation with the Labour vote 
Harnson’ * provides a detailed study of the relationship between the unions and the 
Labour Party, and his discussion is invaluable in illustratmg the inclination of the 
mdustrial worker to the Left wing The corrclaiton of this predictor variable and 
the Labour vote is 0-627 

It can be said with some justification that one of the most widely held 
generalizations of votmg behaviour in England and Wales is the relationship 
between class and party preference ** In collecting data for the British census the 
Registrar General makes a grauping of occupations these groupings, called Social 
Gasses, are employed, with some modification, m (his study The classes are 
defined as Gass I, professional occupations Gass II intermediate occupations, 
Gass III, skilled occupations, Gass IV, partly skilled occupations and Gass V, 
unskilled occupations The miUification consists of combining Social Gasses I and 
II, and TV and V Social Gass 111 1 $ eliminated because it exhibits a uniform spatial 
distribution 

The upper and middle classes, on the whole, give their vote to the Conservative 
Party,” and so it is hypothesized that wiablc (A"*!)** has a strong negative 
correlation with the Labour vote It turns out to be —0 838 

The other Social Gass variable (-T 4 j)** m contrast with the previous vanate, has 
a positive correlation of 0 754 Recent research suggests that these slnct class 
divisions in voting may be breaking down, just as the traditional industrial areas are 
declining and the Axial Belt’* is gaiiung m importance When people leave older 
areas, as they have been doing for the last three decades, the previously held social 
norms are often broken and new attitudes are »lopled One of the new attitudes is 
some degree of working<l 3 ss support for the Conservative Party Hoggart and 
Wflliams, in a paper concerned with this apparent trend, write 

some of the more striking instances of woriung-class political solidarity seem to 
have occurred not only in the larger and unmistakably workmg<lass industries but 
also to have gamed from a sense of contmumg local— using this now to mean quite a 
large area— traditions, loyalties, consciousness 

Today people are moving around more, many of the old areas are being spht up, 
new industries and new forms of industry are recruiting people from ah over, 

offering good wages and a more fluid range of opportumties ” 

The growth of new industrial areas and the mobility of labour may cause 
widespread shifts m voting behaviour, althou^ the simple conelation above does 
not lend much support for this contention as regards the 195 1 General Election 
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TABLE J 

The ^^ul(^p^e Regression Equations for Model / 
Population Charaetenstics 


R R^ 


Xai =75 711-2 
^47 = 169 8W-0 


'Sipuncant at the 99 per cent level 
Source Calculated by authon. 

The variables may be grouped in terms of their intrinsic differences These 
groupings can then be used in the analysis to provide the basis for the erection of a 
Senes of prediction models Once these basic models are established it is possible to 
erect a model containing the combination of the most crucial vanables 

Residual maps can be constructed in order to portray graphically the spatial 
vanalion of the amount of explanation given by a particular model Further, these 
tesidual maps can be the basis for the fotmulation of new hypotheses The maps are 
not in the usual Y - Yc/S^c fomi,’* but in the Yc - Y/Syc arrangement This 
biter type of residual is us^ in order to reduce the lime spent changing the output 
of the computet In following this procedure the positive i^ues are those which are 
underpredicted, whereas the negative values arc overpredictcd 

A iscussion of the models and the accompanying residua] maps is now in order 
Model I Population Oiaractenstics 

The tivo multiple regressions (Table 3) reveal that variable (Xg ) is the most efficient 
of the two population characteristicssince It explains 61 3 per cent of the vanalion 
M against 384 per cent with vanate (JT#) The residuals are computed from the 
equation containing vanables {X« ) and (A’eo) 

hi Figure 4, and for each of the following maps, ihe equation giving the highest 
amount of explanation for a particular model is the one retained The towns 
standing out as being inadequately explained by the model are Rferthyr Tydfil, 
Rhondda, Dagenham, West Ham, and Wigan Except for Dagenham, each is in an 
old-established industnal area where, as suK^sted by Hobart and Williams,^ * class 
sohdanty is very high and those who m some places would normally vote 
Conservative follow the community preference The rationale for thu situation, it 
may be assumed, is related to the notion that female voters more closely foOow the 
psephologic preference established by the males Such a situation reflects the 
sobdarity of the different neighbouihoods making up these old-established 
tsidustnal towns However, it should be noted, diet Dsgehhsm differs from these 
urban places in that it is not an old-estabhihed working-class town Its growth since 
Ihe 1930s IS closely linked to the fortunes of the Ford Motor Company plant 
located in the area The extremely mditant nature of the trade umonism** at the 
plant, combmed with the almost total lack of middle<lass residents m the city, may 
account for the unpredicted swing to the Labour Party 

Although the towns that are well predicted have a scatter through both 
countnes, there are, nevertheless, two dtstinguishable areal groupings One group, 
compnsing the textile towns in the counties of Lancashire and Yorkshire, is sLghtly 
overpredicted, whereas the second group, containing the towns of the London 
conurbation and the south coast, is mainly undeipredicted 


082^4 -0 261 ATjo 0 620* 0 384 

113Ar6-0-08i;^o 0 783* 0 613 
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Educational characteristics are introduced in an attempt to bring another 
dimension to the socio-economic facets of voting behaviour The first variable 
(■^ss)** indicates those who left school early and are mainly employed in the 
unskilled and semi skilled jobs Renney « al , from their investigation into the 
voting preferences of persons in Greenwich, a constituency in south-east London, 
found that ‘ those with only elementary education are more likely to vole 
Ubour and less likely to vote Conservative than those with a higher education’.” 

The second variable (Vj,)*® considers those in attendance at a place ofhigher 
educaliori. and this factor, it is hypolhesued. is a good measure of the size ofthe 
middle class m a voting community It is the middle class that has the highest 
relative proportion in full time education beyond the school Jeaving age of 15. The 

conelaiioncoefficient with the Labour vote IS -0 754 

considers a dmance factor m relation to the 
ifn.Zfv I to measure the 

traditional induo 1 to decrease the further one gets from the centre of a 

m fhe^se ?ha M "f > ''4d'»onal industrial district (traditional, 

Se Ute nm^l h M ^ importance in 

?»aip™d:c;;rSc"m"L!;:svr'' 

individual towns are measured ?n aiimni, . 

that the shorter the distance betwwnTllL J’*.!®" » '» hypothesized 

the greater the Labour vote ‘he neatest coaineld. 

evaluation of voting patterns * »5lueofa spatial variate in a geographic 

dimension to Ihe tac ' n 

enemmes Ihe etfecl of disijnce » sh.i hv M '' 

the 19S2 McCarih, vole m VV,s<on„n^Un|,h?Kr 'i'S'"'’"""" 

into the ptoWem at the stage ™ hvomh^., '"I'Muced distance 

meoipotaies It ftomUte beginning on ^S poi'nST '” 

Table 2 


^^47 WlthA'4 
X^^ With Xt 
Xfj with V,g 
^■47 withATj, 
-T47 with .r 30 
X^^ with A" 33 
•Stgmfi 


-0 579* 
-0 780* 
03S5« 
0491* 
0 687* 
0 630* 


0 335 
0 608 
0 126 
0 241 
0472 
0 397 


I WlthA^4, 
1 with Tgj 
vwith 
7 with X j7 
1 with Ago 


-0 838* 
0 754* 
0 694* 
0 754» 
-0 393* 


0704 
0 568 
0 482 
0 569 
0-154 


„ie 99 pet ceni w«i 

< Calculated by wihon ‘ 

The Analysis 

The analysis and explanation of 

England and Wales mav be ^nn spatial distrftution of the I ef. 
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TABLE 4 

The Multiple Regrezzton Equationz for Model II 
Housing Charactenstics 


R R^ 


-43 063 + 0 638Ar,4 + 

0 664A'5, +0 378:^30 0 7361* 0 542 

= -44 601 + 0 647A’,5 + 

0 673Tj, +0 383A^» +0 02(Ur„ 0-7362* 0 543 


•Significant at the 99 per cent level 
Source Calculated by the author! 

along the floodplain of the Thames nver has become ideal building land for large 
industrial plants producing such products as margarine, cement, and refined oil The 
residential housmg is recent, and of quite a high standard compared to many 
working<lass areas in the north of En^and Many of the persons living in these 
Thurrock housing estates have moved in from the heavily bombed East End of 
London, an area which was and is a strong Labour area Many people moving from 
thu area have retained their political bebefs Hayes and Harlington, and 
Hornchurch, although on opposite sides of London, are towns with recent 
residential deelopments and new raanufactuni^ industnes Finally, Mansfield, with 
considerable recent specialization in boot and shoe manufacture, is anomer of 
the towns that has had a marked local authority housing expansion since World War 

At the other end of the scale are the overpredicted towns of Crc^y and 
Southport, both located on the Lancashire coast north of bverpool They are 
residential towns with many retired persons and commuters to the MerMyade 
conurbation In relation to the British average very few of the rwidents of Crosby 
and Southport arc employed m manufacturing ’ On the other hand, these 
rank first and mnth, respectively, in terms of numbers employed m the retail and 
service trades The large number m these mdustnes helps to explam the 
ovcrprediction Studies of voting behaviour of people employed in sue 
occupations” show that although they ate techmcally of the working das their 
motivations tend towards the middle clas The result is a working<l3SS vo e or e 
Conservatives In these arcumstanees, the housing factors are not adequate m 
explaining the overprediction of the Labour vote in these two Lancashire towns 


TABLE 5 

The Multiple Regression Equations for Model III 
Social Gass Indices 


A'4,= 61 510- 1 024Y«| +0253A:«, 
A«, = 59 492- 1 036X41 + 

0297X4, ■t 0 074 r« 


R 

0 843* 
0 845* 


R^ 

0-711 

0-714 


•Sigmficsnt it the 99 per eeot level 
Source Cilcubled by lothor*. 
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Model II Housing Characteruiics 


In England and Wales, as in most c 

standard of Imng and the mdustra! countries, a good index of t 

housing statistics The sunplc coneS™ uea is provided by ( 

housing factors are shown m Table 2 Tlic^mui?"t Left wing vote and tl 

4 differ very httle. but since the additim „7S- ?'*’ ! models, in Tab 

IS the one that has been mapped “ «.a) makes a difference, this equatic 

As with the previous one this man <\ , . 

the heavy Labour vote m the mdurtnaW *^'^**” ^*°’"* the underorediction i 
Tydfd, and Rhondda In this model forn^,”, D>gen!Li, Merth 

layes and Harhngton, „„„nhutch. MandS Tif “■''•''Ptadicte 

located close ,o S.reL?er«L"?Se'nmral“ 




Fig. 6 The soaal class model 


Miied people Appaiently. ihat pul “[ Utouf ftny 

and service industnes do not, as might be expect , Left-wing 

Utuon membership among these workers rs 

IncUnation in voting preference is n^* S^ch the formulation of a suitable 

Portsmouth and Gosport are anomaies for , .j oredict these 

nitionale h relhe, diffleSlt It is piobsble thst »y “r„^" of 

two towns In t> sstufsetory msnnet j , „„,e, conslLtstton of the 

the mihlary vote (Portsmouth is a naval base) ^ jocul class 

service industries I" other words, caot^mwt ^ ^ 

varubles in the political geography of elector^ Werthvr Tydfil Rhondda 

slmOar note of caution is applicable to the towns of ‘y’"' 

Mansfield, and W est Ham which are nouWy underpredicted 
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Model III Social Qass Indices 

bjsed Elely on Eld “ " 

dutmction Ntvtrlhdesi, even with uSTo 

■explmetion' gam,d by ih,, model TM EE S frlkf'vv 

previous ones ^ CTable 5), is high compared to the 

us with sever? towns"t£t we madeq^^^^ explanation it still leaves 

over, and undeiprediction are wortfiv o/fu^ extreme cases of 

and Portsmouth, the towns with 1^ examination Torquay, Gosport, 

located along the south coasr I " overprediction. are all 

”l y seaside resort m Devon with many 
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Fig. 8 The combined factor model 


residual values (1) the south coast ton-m, (2) the London conurbation, (3) the 
Midlands, and (4) the northern textile towns Generally , the towns in both ‘regions’ 
2 and 3 are satsfactorily predicted Howevet» ui ‘repons’ 1 and 4 the situation is 
reversed, the towns are poorly predicted 

On an mtuitrve basis it was consTdered that the umveisity townis would, with 
their greater numbers m hi^ei education, be drstmguidied on the residual map by 
havii^ a umfoim pattern 'Ihis assumption is verified m that unis'ersty torvns are 
nearly all well predicted However, the qu*suoa arises as to why these towtss are so 
wdl predicted In part, the explanalron lies m the increasingly industrial nature of 
these towns. For example, Oxford is the home of the Moms automobSe plant, 
whereas Cambridge u the location of a large electronics firm Hence the situatum 
arises where the vote to the Left-wing, given by the mdustnal workers, a apparently 
balanced b> the predommaatly vote of the imiversty m*mbcr5. * 
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The London conurbation (Insert Fi® fit •« ti,. t 
shows a relative uniformitv m r j** urbanized region which 

conurbation are nearly all unHpmr*^ prediction The towns comprising this 

explanation for this situation awaTSSr^L?^ Social Class model, a suitable 


ModeUV educaitonalCharactenstics 

educatifnalcharactemtiL'ii^nTthlS'f ^ predictive model based on 

Models II and HI, these characrer^i ‘explanation’, to 

““ 
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Ji for the initial regression (eleven enables) Is 0903, whereas the/? for the deleted 
regression (seven variables) is 0 898 (Table 7) Hence, we have increased the 
efficiency of the final model while the amount of ‘explanation’ has declined an 
insignificant amount 

Reflecting the final /? of 0 898 are the large number of well predicted towns 
illustrated by Figure 8 However, several regional groupings can be distinguished 
Overpredicted are most of the towns of the Lancashire and Manchester textile area 
as are all but one of the towns of the south coast 

The towns of the North-east, Yorkshire, and Midlands' mdustnal areas are on the 
whole well predicted There exists in these areas a degree of variation such that 
over and underprediction occurs in a fairly random pomt distribution as regards 
the scatter of the towns The residual pattern for the London conurbation is not as 
uniform as it was for the previous models The eastern half of the conurbation is 
underpredicted, whereas the south west quadrant is overpredicted Finally, the four 
most deviant cases, those that are least ‘explained’ by the present model, are 
Merthyr Tydfil, Rhondda, Luton, and Bootle The first two are underpredicted and 
the last two overpredicted 


Conclusion 

In this study a number of variables were initially hypothesized as having an 
important part to play in accounting for the distribution of the Left wing vote in 
England and Wales As the work progressed, it became evident that some of these 
variables were measuring the same factor, if only in a sbghtly different way The 
recognition of this duplication, or coUinearity as the statisticians call it, led to the 
employment of a technique that may be tefened to as multiple regression with 
elimination Using this technique those variables not playing a pertinent part in the 
analysis were automatically dropped The collineanty of apparently two different 
variates is clearly illustrated by the example of the number of local authority 
houses (Xjg) and the per cent of the population engaged in manufacturing (Xjj) 
Where the number of industrial workers is high, the number of local authonty 
houses 13 also high, hence, two variables measure the same attribute Through the 
process of elimination four of the eleven initially hypothesized variables were 
deleted The seven variables retained in Uic combined factor model (see discussion 
of Model V for the listing of these variables) yield a coefficient of determination of 
81 per cent This high degree of statistical explanation is welcomed, because it 
illustrates the value of using socio economic van^les m a multivariate framework 
for the analysis of voting patterns 

Many of the previous qualitative generalizations concerning voting behaviour m 
England and Wales are substanUated and expanded by the results of this study 
Factors such as education, social class, occupation, and housing are key elements m 
explaining the distribution of the Left wing vote More precisely, we may conclude 
that the Labour vote 

(1) Is positively associated with the voters m industrialized towns lymg on or near 
the coalfields, with workers m mining and manufacture and with those 
classified as occupying the lower echelons of the social class hierarchy 

(2) Is negatively associated with the upper and middle strata of the social class 
hierarchy, wilh those who have attamed higher levels of education, and with 
female voters 

The correspondence of the above concluaons with respect to geographic reality is 
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TABLE 6 

The Multiple Re^saan Eqmttons for Model IV 
Educational C3utractemucs 



R 

/?* 

X^^ = 5 606 + 0 675X56 - 0 064X6o 

0 696* 

0 484 

X 47 = 63 425 + 0 0?6Xj6 - 



I 949Xs, - 0 Oe'sXw 

0 7S8* 

0 575 


'SigruHcant at the 99 pet cent teveL 
Source Calculated by autftors 


Model V The Combined Factors 

The previous models 3re very inibnnarive at the exploiatory level for which they 
were designed However, any combined model that attempts to use selected 
predictor variables has to consider the probfem of collinearity It is obvious that 
many of the variables used so far in this study measure very similar attributes Thus, 
the problem arises of erecting a model that not only gives the greatest amount of 
‘explanation’ but avoids much of the cohineatity 

A technique helpful in solving this dilemma is referred to as multiple regression 
with elimination The procedure behind the eliminalion process i$ based on two 
factors, ( 1 ) the standard partial regression coefficients are tested for significance 
and the nonsignificant coefficients are deleted from the regression, and (2) the/?* 
of the regreaions before and after delelion are tested for significant difference The 
pr^ramme terminates if either of the following two situations occurs, when by 
delehon the remaining vanaWes have significant standard partial regression 
^ significantly between the deleted and 

nondeleted regression equations 

U* tegression equation is composed of aU the predictor vanables 

previDosly The deletion process removes four variables. 
(^^) overcrowded private households (X„). 
eAucatinn ai (^ao) and persons who finished their formal 

p™t of°hfp°pS",L”ge^?yl^^^ " “■* '' 

TABLE 7 

the Multiple Regreahn Equation for flfodel V 
The Combined Factors 


- 40 413 -0 039Xs +0 415Y., . 
0 123^3, -0 933Jr4,+04I0,Y 
0 0853X57 1.0195X60 ** 

‘SigmOcMt at t}ie99«eTcentleveL 
Calcutawd by TOtiton. 


0 898* 0 807 
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**George,op cii.noteS.p 255 

**V«uble WTso) is idfntificd as ‘New hoases built by local authorities between 1/4/1945 
and 30/6/19S8 as a percentage of total new bouses built In this period', Housing Return for 
Engbndand h’fl/es (London Ministry of Housu^ and Local Government, 1958) 

JOVaruble (A*}}) is defined as The percentage of the population working in the area, in 
manufacturing, agriculture and mining, 1951* (Standard Industrial Cbssification Croups 
I-XVI), Industry Tables (London Genera) ReguterOfftce, Census 1951, 1962) 

2>M Harrison, TVotfe Unions and the labour Parly Since 1945 (Detroit Wayne State 
University, 1960) 

sjJennings, op cit , note 8, pp 228-57 and 296-303, R R A\lotd. Party and Society 
The Anglo-American Democracies (Chicago Rand McNally. 1963), pp 130-4, Bonham on 
cit.note3,pp 179-81 

*5Jenning5, op cit , note 8, pp 288-9, Benney, Cray, and Pear, op cit . note 3 do 
120-1 

^*Vanabte (2*41) is defined as The percentage of occupied and retired males m Social 
Classes I and ll, 1951', General Register Office. Census 1951. England and Wales, County 
Reports (London H M,S O ) 

JSVaruble (ATaj) is defined at The peicenlage of occupied and retired males in Social 
Gasses IV and V, 1951', ibid 

N L. Baker and E W Gilbert, The Doctrine of an Axial Bell of Industry in England’, 
GeogrophicttIJournol 103 (1944), 49-72, A C Hobson. The Great Industrial Belt', E'eonomre 
/oum»/,61 (1951).562~76 

Hoggart and R WiUiami, *Wockuig Class Altitudes'. Hew left Rerlew 1 (1960), 
26-30. quotation from p 28 

**Vaiiable (ATj*) Is defined as The percentage of the occupied population aged 20-24 
whoso terminal age was under 15, 1951', Census 1951. op eil note 10 
*SBenney,Cray.andPeir.op «t,n«te3.p 110 

sovariable (ATs?) is defined as The percentage cf the population aged 15-24 attending 
full time at an educational establishment. 1951 Census 1951, op cit . note 10 

4 1 Variable (ATeo) is a measure, developed for this study of the distance from a town to the 
centre of the nearest coalfield The measure was operatsonally defined m centimetres See also 
J W Watson, ‘Geogtaphy-A Discipline m Distance' Scottish Geographical Magazine, 71 
(1951), 1-13 

’^Handbooks of the Regional Geology of Great Britain Horthem England 11953), East 
Yorkshire end Lincolnshire (1948) South Wefes (1948) (London The Geological Survey and 
Museum) 

H McCarty, 'McCarty on McCarthy The Spatial Distribution of the McCarthy Vote', 
1952 (unpublished manuscript Iowa City Deiwtinenl of Geogiaphy, Slate Untversity of Iowa, 
nodate) Quoted byE N Thomas, pp 42-7 see foOowing note 

N Thomas, Maps of Residuab from Regression Their Charec/eritrics and Uses in 
Geographic Research (Iowa City Department of Ceogiaphy, Monograph Series No 2, State 
University of Iowa 1960),pp 22—4 

^*Hofgail and Williams, op crt,noie27 pp 27-8 

3®G Tames, The Carmakers /bni (London 7heObjer»er,270ctober 1963) p 28 
^■’W Smith, /In Economic CeogmpAy o/Cecar Bnf«« (London Methuen and Co , 1953), 
p 540, L. Dudley Stamp and S H Beaver The Brituh Isles A Geographic and Economic 
Sun-ey (London Longmans, Green and Co , 1954) p 524 
3*Moset and Scott op eit,note2,pp I27andl29 
*®Benney. Gray and Pear op cit, note 3,pp 118-19 

Slondel, Pav,Wr end Lraderr 7^ SaetH Pokwr IBaltSBOse 

Penguin Books Inc , 1963), pp 21—48 

^tBonham.op cit, note 3, p lOSandpp 147—8 
^iJennings op cit note8,pp 179-85 

are indebted to Dr H P Bediloldt PsychoU^y Department State Umveruty of 
Iowa, for providing this particular multiple regression programme with eUmmation Further, we 
wish to acknowledge his generous co-operatioD and mterest in this research 
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diown by the residual maps(Fjgs 4— 7) which indicate how well the generalizations 
apply in the 157 towns 

In other countries where data may be collected in a somewhat different fashion, 
or where cultural values differ from those m England and Wales, there will be the 
necessity for operationalizing new socio-economic variables However, the variables 
selected in this study may well provide the startmg point for other geographic 
studies in voting behaviour 
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and economic rent is related to the nature of urban population densities, land use 
zonation, and the spatial composition of socio-economic groups Rigorous 
venfication of the theorj has been hampered by problems of empirical dennition of 
the cost components of the model ’ 

Purpose 

It IS the purpose of this study to examine the general occupational structure of 
residential areas m the Rttsburgh metropolitan area Based on existing theory and 
limited cmpincal findings, it is hypolhesued that groups of similar occupational 
status will have simSar patterns of residential location and, as the status lei'el 
widens, location of residence w ill become increasingly dissimilar This hypothesis is 
not stated to test a specific theory, but rather is intended as a framework for 
empirical evaluation O^.cupationa) status levels should have relatively distinct 
residential locations, Vihich m turn will be assoaated with a pattern of employment 
locations 

Method of Invesbgition 

There are problems of measurement assoaated with testing the hypothesis The 
problem of categorizing workers into eight occupational groups may result m 
certain groups representing broader ranges of status than others. In addition, the 
sze of the azeal uiuts may modify the results, stnre too large a unit would not 
properly difTerentiate among status groups and too small a unit would create an 
artifici^ difference Data in this study are provided by the Pittsburgh Area 
Transportation Study (PATS), occupational classifications are taken as given, and 
seventy four metropolitan zones are used foranal>-sis Although the zones are of 
unequ^ size, their inaeasing sue away from the city centre is inversely related to 
theu population total 

A separate problem involves the ranking of occupations by status. Basically, the 
classical Edwards's grouping is used here" (See Table 1 ) However, Edwards 
combmed sales and clerical worken and labourers and service workers. Another 
frequently used prestige rating of occupations, the North Hatt groupuig, separates 
govenunental officials into the highest ranking category ' ’ Public administrators in 
this study are included as manors The North Hitt rating also does not 
differentiate between sales and clencal workers. Other studies have shown clencal 
workers to be similar to sales and managerial woikers m education and prestige but 
below craftsmen foreman in income ** The groupings here are those provided by 
the PATS and closely follow the categones of the U.S Bureau of the Census 
Pnvate household workers are combined with service workers, and sales worken are 
ranked ahead of clencal workers. 

To measure residenbal differentiation by occupational status, locational indices 
and correlation techruques are employed Speafically, location quotients are 
rfeterminetf Ibr each zone to miiicate how fir above or 6efow average a partictifir 
occupation falls m residential concentrations among Pittsburgh zones, a value of 
100 being avenge ** These locational indices for eight occupations are inter 
correlated to show the degree of similan^ or dissimilanty among the groups, and 
the indices arc also correlated with distance from the central business distnct 
(CBD) The index of dissimilanty is used to show the degree to which an 
occupation differs residenbally from another occupation** The coefficient of 
geographic association shows how one occupation u different from all other 
occupations, a low value mdicating a large deviation ' * 



RESIDENTIAL LOCATION BY 
OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 


Few researchers have investigated occupational distributions by residence in 
metropolitan areas, despite increasing availability of detailed areal data from census 
and transportation surveys The traditional emidtasis on land use analysis and 
classes of residential structure has perhaps diverted attention from spatial studies 
dealing specifically with occupational groups ‘ Another reason for the neglect may 
be the multivanate approaches of social area analysis which have emphasized the 
mter relationships of several socio-economic variables, includmg occupation, 
mcome, and educational level * WTulc a multivanate approach is valuable m 
providing useful generalizations of social rank differentials of individuals, families, 
and neighbourhoods, it is also fruitful to isolate a particular vanable to examine its 
spatial structure and associations 

This lack of spatial research on the distribution of occupations withm cities is 
reveled m a recent textbook in urban geography, which, although devolmg a 
chapter to Uie three f^iliar concepts of city structure (the concentnc rone, the 
sector, and the multiple nuclei patterns), makes no specific statement regardmg 

f *'“'1“" ‘1“" '» '“m '» !!•' 

of Kciol^ for urban studies of occupational distributions 

with f«n"kaWy few. in spite of the concern of sociologists 

“f' mobility, loa diffEitntt,] misiation and 

lumcKd b T'.T’"" subutbamaation at Hril 

SnlTodL Iitfaienlials contmue to Exist betwEEd 
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The only exception to a consistent status/segregation relationship is the reversal of 
craftsmen foremen and operatives dearly the two highest and lowest status 
occupations reside m the most segregated patterns 


TABLE 2 

Measures of Segregation 


Occupations 

Coeffiaents of Vanation of 
Location Quotient by Zone 

Coeffiaent of 
Geographic Association 

Professionals 

54 

0 761 

Managers 

52 

0812 

Sales workers 

48 

0 836 

Clencal workers 

30 

0 881 

Craftsmen foremen 

38 

0 834 

Operatives 

40 

0 842 

Service workers 

75 

0-772 

Labourers 

71 

0 731 


Source Computed from PATS dita. 1958 


Coefficients of correlation were computed between residential indices for the 
eight occupations Exammation of Table 3 discloses a degree of regularity and 
occupational patterning in the Pitisbu^ metropolitan area Nineteen of the 28 
intercorrelation coefficients (excluding the diagonal) are significant at either 95 or 
99 per cent confidence level, 16 of the 19 at the latter level 

TABLE 3 

Intercorrelation of Location Quotients by Zones 


Profes Man Sales Clencal Craftsmen* Opera Service 
sionals agers workers workers foremen tives workers Labourere 


Profes* 

aonals 

1 0 65t 0 20 

004 

0 26* 

-0S8t -0 49t 

-0 62t 

Managers 

1 04St 

-0 05 

-0 25* 

-0 sot -0 54t 

0 60t 

Sales 

workers 

1 

-ao9 

0 11 

-0 38t -0 35t 

-0 36t 

Qencal 

workers 


1 

-ai7 

0 13 -a27* 

-0-36t 

Craftsmen 

foremen 

Operatives 

Service 

workers 

Labourers 



t 

0 32t -0j4t 

1 O-OS 

1 

-0-12 

0-24* 

0-71t 

1 


•SigrufKant at Ihe 95 pet sent Irrei. 
tSipuncani at the 99 per cent levd 
Source Computed from PATS data. 1958 

Looking first at the four highest status groups, one notes that among the highest 
correlations in the matrix is the one between the residential index values of 
professionals and managers However, no other occupation shows a statistically 
sunflar distribution to professionals but sales workers have a residential pattern 
somewhat simflar to managers. Cencal workers are not similar in residential 
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Findings for Pittsburgh 

xrpa,r'eS^. 

occupations are most concentrated nMrtheCB?n"* 7*^ J^tance. since these 

40 per cent work in the CBD also reside <^erical workers, of whom nearly 
contrast to other high status crouos The * Pfoportion in the central city, m 
for managers and craftsmen forwifen ” ^ s'^tficant positive correlations are 
Therefore: although coStmnsTfo^^^^^^^ occupational status 

certain occupational groups and distance^rom Ihc*c?D ^^^nt^ations of 
and do not suggest a sunnle n>i»p. ir™ ^ coefficients are weak 

occupational status, as implied bv the between residential location and 

Coefficients of variation are used w^th^e structure 

the degree of variation amone zone* k„ ^®*“*^"*’^* quotients to show 
ng zones by occupation ' ’ A high coefficient of 

- J table 1 

at Location Quotient and Distance 
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“Saf "sr „f ■- S “f 

also shown m Table ^ stmflar to afl other n ‘^®8ree to which each 
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by zone of managen, but 43 per cent of professionals would have to change zones 
to be identical to labourers Tliese two examples represent the smallest and largest 
displacement within Table 4. 

If the hypothesis of this study holds, index values should increase away from the 
diagonal. Thus occupations with simSar soao-economic ranks will have smiQar 
residential distributions, and as one increases the socio-economic separation, the 
residential dissimilanties will increase. This relationship obtains with only two 
exceptions Qencal workers are someahat less closely related to craftsmen foremen 
than expected (or more closely related to operatives), and craftsmen foremen are 
not as simDar residentially to service workers as hypodiesized (or are more similar 
to labouien) In general the four highest-stalus groups ate more similar residentially 
among themselves than are the four lowest status occupations 

Conclusion 

The interconelation matrix derived from location quotients reflects a somewhat 
different approadi to residential location by status from the matrix of dissimilanty 
indices Both provide only partial solutions to the problem The dissimilanty index 
suggests a strong and consistent relauonship between status and residential location, 
while the cotrebtion coefficients show a weaker assoaation The significant 
negative coefficient of correlation between craftsmen-foremen and service workers 
IS consistent with (he dissimilanty mdex, likewise, the greater difTerenee than 
expected in dissimilanty mdex between clerical workers and cnftsmen-foremen ts 
noted by a weak negative correlation coefficient 

The findings here corroborate the Ehincans* classical CTucago study and provide a 
firmer foundation for describmg soao-economic vanation within metropolitan 
areas A complementary investigation might focus on the residential location of 
Negroes by oecupationd status Mudi of the value m this approach bes m relating 
the findings to occupational employment indices and to the pattern of work trips 
Although such is beyond the purpose of this paper, a number of joumey-to-work 
studies have isolated occupation as an tmportanl vanable m determining woik tnp 
length “ Moreover, an investigation of uiban social circulation is a needed and 
logical extension of these findings 
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Structure to any other white collar group but are significantly different from 
labourers and to a lesser extent from service workers, but not from craftsmen 
foremen or operatives On the oflier hand, each of the four lowest status 
occupations is significantly different from the residential pattern of professionals 
and managers And the degree of this mverse relationship tends to increase as the 
occupational status decreases Sales workers are different residentially from all the 
our lowest status groups except the craftsmen foremen, but these mverse 
correlations are not as high for sales woikers as for professional and managenal 
workers ^^^te-co^ar occupations thus tend to be similar m their residential mdex 
and generally different from the lower status groups 

miile craftantn foremen me significMflir different residentially from only 
™ J they are also disamiilar lo 

™“«">Efnl correlation with labourers Operalives 
“ tigmficantly smam residential grnnpms craflsmen foremen, a 
woitos f '>"• “ correlation with serviee 

;s‘“ ~e^?^re"''sr: S"s".'?s 

location a^'ong°LcuSs" The “^onion of“Jach litffcrenees in residentij 
zone 18 computed and the percentie^ilTe«?.r^ h f ^ occupation residing m each 
2one B summed and dmded bTiJf w.n T'" 

percentage of an occupational group a^twSw^?'’ u** measures the 

be identical with some other afoun^ Fr., A® residential zones to 

cent of professionals would have to move * ® ^ 

»nove to be consistent with residential locations 


Profes- 

sionals 

Managers 

Sales 

workers 

Qerical 

workers 

Craftsmen 

foremen 

Operatives 

workers 

Labourers 


Source Compii 


TABLE 4 

Index of Dutimdanty 


Piofes- Man Sales Oencal fv,h 


20 

15 


uaiiomt-ATSdau.IWs' 


Opera Service 
lives workers Labourers 


31 

28 

27 

17 

IS 


35 

33 

32 

22 

27 

18 


43 

39 

35 

30 

26 

22 

20 
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* ■'The coefBcwnt of vatulwn ts a mcaAire of Klative derofion, obtun«d by dwiisng the 
mean mto the $tandard deviation 

t*Sidney Goldstein and Kurt Mayti, ‘Migiation and Socxit Status Diffeientials in the 
Journey to-Work’, Kunl Soaology, 29 (September 1964), 278-87, Louis K Loewemtein, 
Resdences and Wort Placei w Urban <tren (New York The Scarecrow Press, 196S), James O 
Wheeler, "Occupational Status and Work Ttqis A Minimum Distance ApproaA’, Social Forces, 
45 (June 1967).508-I5 
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4 SOCIAL TOPOGRAPHY 
OF A LONDON CONGREGATION 

THE BAYSWATER SYNAGOGUE 1863-1963 


V D Lipman 


Trollope m The Small Houze at Ahngion,iaz chapter published in November 1863, 
describes the area for whose Jewch residents the Bayswater Synagogue had been 
opened a few months earlier 

A residence had been taken for the couple in a very fashionable row of buildings 
abutting on the Bayswater Road The house was quite new, and the street being 
unfinished had about it a strong smell of mortar but nevertheless it was 
end of the crescent a comer 
, ^ V abutted on a very handsome terrace 

«n>bassador-from South Amenca-a few banJcers’ senior 
clerks, and a peer of the realm 

•*'= Ov"*'" Synagogue proyides an inteteslini example of the 
« V, f of » eongiegation To appreciate Ihia, 

of L^ndSn (V. ” ' otundon Jewry to the budding up of Ihp part 

different oennde n the congregational 

S fbonM'gm ^ 'r hat, 

to the eaat and*thi ? ^ Oty. the Whitechapel area 

weiei T"‘‘ *•'“'* "> *' By IMO. howe^r, the 

E o kSuo" ? '•'S'ly luto the Wen Central area, extending to the 
th7w«t me Sra^sl^^ >"d Hyde Park nr 

found in 1849 aerved "" Portland Street, which it was decided to 

Congreginon Opened m WrEmtlrrSlfee^'n, “Ld't^T? f”"'®”'” 
transferred from Burton «5tr,.^f u, " * ** Reform Synagogue, 

fashionable Jewry contmuefi t Cavendish Square, m 1849 But 

Tyburn (Marble “eh “ rL^^jE .'S ■» ‘“S the gallon at 

the elegant 'squ^es'SdTr/S'nuIrTyJZL'TtE!^^^^^ 
and Bayswater Roads This was foHowl^^ “8le between the Edgware 

Cate area from 18s5 o^a7d“ of the 

s^ew^t earher, about 1840 However in ih* Ladbroke Grove was 

the still vacant spaces between the nti ^®®0s building mtensified and 

Trollope deacribS Wni fte nite^ “‘1"" "P. “ 

eommunreation wm g “ wrth bna.neaaea m the City, 

p™. y™«, ^ '■“'“■y. "O' rtr -tern 

“■‘""“'“'"“■'W™!. ■«»>.<»-■» hrp.«tedbyp™n.„„,tte.n«.e. 
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describe, the life of the Jews of Bayswater and Maida Vale m the 1880s Their 
accounts are distorted, but that these were two separate areas, clearly 
distinguishable to contemporary eyes, is evident Amy Levy makes a snobbish 
contrast between the ‘mean houses’ of Maida Vale (whtch she unfairly typifies as 
Walterton Road) and the splendours of Lancaster Cate She refers to the Maida 
Vale family to whose ‘emmently provincial minds' their Bayswater relations *were 
very great people indeed, and they derived no little prestige in Maida Vale from 
their connections with so distinguiAed a family’, and she refers to VVhiteley’s as the 
‘neutral territory where Bayswater nodded to Maida Vale and South Kensington 
took Bayswater by the hand’ (the quotations are from Reuben Sachs, published m 
1889) The novel by Julia Frankau (Frank Danby*) Dr Phillips A Maida Vale 
Idyll, also published in 1889, deals exclusively with the Maida Vale community 
The criticism of the Jewish community is so overdone that, although the author 
claims to speak from local knowledge, one cannot rely on the factual accuracy of 
the description the central character, who lives in Portsdown Road, and his 
neighbours are scarcely recognizable as people like our predecessors However, one 
can see the extent to which this had become a Jewish area ‘that new Jerusalem 
which they have appropriated, with their slow and characteristic walk 
congregating m Clifton Road, m the gardens of Sutherland Avenue in Warrmgton 
Crescent’, with their card parties followed by suppers of smoked beef and 
cucumber, and their devotions at the Bayswater Synagogue They must have been 
concentrated because their numbers, to judge from Synagogue membership, would 
have been over 1 ,000, possibly 2,000, in an area with (according to the breakdown 
of population in the Booth Survey of London Life and Labour) about 10 000 total 
population The Booth Survey map shows most of this Maida Vale area in 1888 as 
‘middle class-well to do’, with only Sutherland Avenue, Warrington Crescent, 
Randolph Crescent, Clifton Gardens, and part of the Maida Vale Road as *upper 
middle<lass or upper*cla$s-weatthy’ On the other hand, nearly all of the Park area 
IS shown as ‘upper middle-class or upper-class wealthy’ and relatively little of it as 
plain ‘middle<lass’ 

From 1890 onwards there were two new factors, which to some extent 
counteracted First, Maida Vale was one of the eaxLest places to see substantial 
buildmg of flats ((Sinmngham Mansions, 1892, Aberdeen and Blomfleld Courts, 
1903, Biddulph Mansions, 1907. Delaware Mansions, 1908, etc ) These flats tended 
to keep m the atea older people no longer needing » large house, who mi^t have 
moved elsewhere, and later attracted newcomers mto the area The other 
development was the trend to move into St John’s Wood and into the newer areas 
of Hampstead, Kilbum, and Brondesbury In 1863 only seven out of 224 members 
IivedmSt John’s Wood and five in Hampstead In 1890outof438members, there 
were 16 In St John’s Wood and 17 in Hampstead, Brondesbury, and Kdbum By 
1914, however, there were 47 in St John’s Wood and 58 in the other north-west 
districts As a result of this movement to the north west, while the total 
membership in 1914 remained about the same at 456, and the number in the Park 
area still remained about a quarter at IIS, the number living m Maida Vale had 
begun to dechne and at 187 was less than 40 per cent of the total membership 

The decline in the proportion of members living in Maida Vale continued 
between 1914 and 1939, as conditions in the Maida Vale area became less 
attractive In 1939 only 91 of the total membership which had fallen to 386 lived 
In Maida Vale-about 25 per cent The number of members living near the Park fell 
to 73, or less than 20 per cent On the other hand, residents of St John’s Wood 



5 SOME ASPECTS OF THE CHANGING 
DISTRIBUTION OF COLOURED IMMIGRANTS 
IN BIRMINGHAM, 1961-66 

P N Jones 


Both from a theoretical and apphed point of view, the distribution of coloured 
immigrants m British cities must rank as a major field of research in urban 
geography The dominant features of the distribution pattern of the unmigrants in 
England and Wales have been demonstrated on a variety of levels (P CoUison, 1967, 
R B Davison, 1963, R Glass, 1960, 1965,G C K Peach, 1966A. 1968) but there 
still exists a need for further research into the distribution of coloured immigrants 
within these urban areas 

Manyproblemsm the fields of social administration and urban plannmg have been 
hnked with the influx of coloured Commonwealth unmigrants The most acute area 
of conflict between resident city and immigrant populations undoubtedly centres 
on housing availabihty and utilizanon, as 1 Rex and R Moore (1967) have so 
graphically described in the case of Birmingham In this area of confbct we can 
witness the merging of urban sociological and ecological theory, and practical 
admuustrative action m the series of decisions and regulations which control entry 
into the various branches of the urban housing market Similarly, the emergence of 
‘endaves’ or 'colonies' of immigrants within out aties has been the subject of much 
comment and indeed speculation, being associated with severe if locaLzed pressures 
on education and other social services, and also with what K Little (1967) has 
termed 'colour shock’ Undertones of 'ghetto formation’, with its suggested 
implications of violent stress, are present m many spheres Against this background 
the changes which occurred in the distribution of coloured immigrants between 
1961 and 1966 are obviously significant, particularly in the light they may shed 
upon the underlymg trends at work in these five years 
Coloured Immigration and Urban Ecological Concepts 

It IS important that coloured unmigiation into Bntidt cities be measured against the 
more important concepts which have been put forward as explanations of the 
spatial patterns of soci^ groups, so that trends can be evaluated m the context of 
an estabhshed body of ideas In terms of urban ecological concepts, immigration is 
but one facet of a constant but gradual process of residential invasion and 
succession, by which residential areas change in social and demographic character 
with age The underlying mechanism is the constant centrifugal movement of the 
aty as. tiA iiiOT.3r«i Cot heUAt bmiisio^ anil Mpand standaois ts nw.t by Ofiw 

house construction on the periphery of the city AU levels of urban society are 
affected to a greater or lesser extent, so that nei^bourhoods pass through a cycle 
of residential succession, beginrung in youthful prime and ageing mto physical 
obsolescence, at the same tune as the original population moves away to newer and 
better areas, it is replaced by poorer populations The rate of ‘turnover’ of the 
population IS not a constant one spatially, but varies considerably m response to the 

From Tnmucilons of the Institute of Bnttsh Geognphtn 50(1970) 199-218 Reprinted by 
permission of The Institute of Bntish Ceogripheti. 
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were now 35 or nearly 10 per cent and 66 (or 20 per cent) lived in the 
northwestern suburbs Thus the number of those living in the vicinity of the 
Synagogue, whether m Maida Vale the hirk area or St John s Wood, was little 
over 200-or not much more than half the membership 

Recent years have however seen more changes Membership rose well into the 
500s dunng the 19505 and while it had fallen again to 514 in 1962, this was well 
above the 1939 level and even above that of 1914 The proportion living nearthe 
Park about a fifth was not dissimilar from that of the previous seventy or eighty 
years With some rebuilding and rehabilitation in Maida Vale and the general trend 
for those who could to move back into inner London the number of residents of 
Maida Vide had increased to 226 or 40 per cent of tJie total Ten per cent of the 
members lived in the north west suburbs and another 10 per cent-50-m St Johns 
Wood This also reveals a curious fact Whereas only 50 residents of St John $ 
Wood are members of Bayswatet the Si John* Wood Synagogue membership 
mcl«d« aboul 130 mid.nl! m M»d, Ihrte J~ol, leadmliof 

""" »" “b '»l'o aie member, of St 
Iota . Worrf fte.„m.bly dr.l.rree and the diaeacle, of .he immed.a.e .urrorrndarg. 

?h. mefe^^rto M riT' “ “1“ “V ““ 

le^hr sJnaeml '"""'>'"'"0 b't" pioporlionalely eenecled rn 

£ Iv tSE. » '»"s way 10 goto ee.tom .he 

influenced bv^its onemii Bayswater cengrcgaiion has been greatly 

by 5“"'"'’ "" '’“'I' »»“ Mard. Vale .eel. mi 

sJoioVe. X 'he S 'lTM S' 

.. hSed .ha. ,1 haJ drowrr ia. oSEET,”'’ 'J' 

drawn from the analysis of matenal for Anglo-Jewisli history can be 

Its topographical setimg ^ '*** relation of a congregation to 


■^nalytitofltUmbenhipLitit 

(including Lady Af embrrj m ihetr own nghi) 
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1863 

1890 
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115 


55 

249 

187 

91 
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16 
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Elsewhere Total 
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Structure of the housing market is more complex, particularly m the existence of a 
powerful pubbc housing sector, so that more flexible alternatives exist to modify 
ecological processes should this be considered necessary. 

Problems of Data ComparabQity 1961 and 1966 

Any study of the distnbutional changes in the coloured immigrant population of 
British cities must reconcile itself to basic deficiencies m the census data sources, in 
so far as these are studied at an enumeration district scale essential for detailed 
work Perhaps the most obvious deficiency is that the data collection for 1961 is 
ostensibly a complete enumeration, although both Rex and Moore (1967) and 
Peach (1966B) have demonstrated evidence of considerable under-enumeration 
among coloured immigrants-as much as 20 per cent for West Indians according to 
Peach, whereas the comparable tabulations for 1966 were conducted on a 10 per 
cent sample basis Consequently, because of the wide range of population estimates 
obtained at an individual enumeration district level when the standard error of 
estimate is mcorporated, the enumeration distnct data have been used m their 
simplest form, and subjected to processes of cartographic generalization by which it 
is hoped the essential points of the analysis can be stated while minimizing the 
inherent weaknesses of the data No attempt at a ratio level of measurement has 
been made at an individual enumeration district level for 1 966 but only where data 
have been aggregated for groups of enumeration districts covering considerable 
areas, so reducing the error factor proportionately 

Other deficiencies impose limitations on the flexibility of the data Only 
birthplace tabulations are ava Jable for both years, so that children bom in the U K 
to coloured immigrants cannot be distinguished !t is therefore implicit in the paper 
that coloured immigrants are being discussed and not the coloured ‘population’ 
Furthermore, ‘birth place’ cannot be completely equated with colour, especiaUy 
among those bom in the former Indian topire Comparisons of citizenship and 
birthplace tables for the 1961 census have put the possible white proportion of 
immigrants bom in Indu, Ceylon, and Pakistan as high as one-quarter so this factor 
must be borne in mind Nevertheless, in the absence of specific evidence concerning 
the distribution of white and non white elements one can do little except assume 
that, for the major part, the population represented by those bom in India, Ceylon, 
Palustan, and the West Indies is coloured 

The 1961 census also distinguished between immigrants bom m the former 
Indian Empire and those bom in the former Bntish Caribbean ternlones A broad 
breakdown on these lines was essenlul m a country such as Bntain where the 
composition of coloured immigration is so vaned (Little, 1967) Unfortunately this 
distinction does not appear m the 1966 tables, so that for comparatiw work the 
1966 data must be aggregated A further complication then anses in that 
lram.5gtaats.bOTW m. Cottoet Bcttish Eatt»V\est.acul Ceattal Africa, VUlix, aad Cyptus 
were also separately tabulated in 1961 In 1966 these categories came under one 
broad grouping along with the mam coloured immigrant source areas of India, 
Pakistan, and the fSest Indies The only division thus available m 1966 at the 
enumeration district level is between the old or ‘white’ Commonwealth (the former 
Dominions such as Australia, Canada, etc) and the ’New’ Commonwealth, to adopt 
the terminology of the General Repstet Office "niereforc the maps and tables for 
1961 have been constructed using tabulations for the immigrants from countnes 
grouped together in 1966 as the New Commonwealth Thus besides the most 
important sub-groups of coloured tmm^ants the data include some immigrants 
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different sodjl and physical character of the Initial development Thuj the North 
American land wonomiat. I! Hoyt (1939). rtaponaible for many seminal 
mvestigatlona In this field, suggested that the most rapid turnover and obsolescence 
rate was associated uith those distrlcti budt initially for the richer elements of 
urban soaety E W Burgen (1925). mhisclassic work in aicago.demonstntedi 
strong connection betv,een the areas of Immigration and what he termed die 
Sow maximum physical obsolescence and high popubtion 

lui btm Ih! PIOCO! of 

S otL of 

of croons Mcniifino I, ^ ^^Opencoui uniH, sshirh h« also embraced segrcption 
operation of stmne^f ^ national, or racial characteristics Because of the 
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Hie Distributions m 1961 and 1966 as Depicted by Dot Maps 
Figure 1 illustrates the distribution of coloured immigrants in 1961 after the 
‘formative’ phase of imm^ration m the 1950s The pattern, including the spatial 
diftetences betv/een Asian and West btdian mmigrants, has been examined in some 
detail elsewhere by the author (Jones, 1967) so that attention here is focused on 
the over all distnbution of the immigrants 

The dot map demonstrates with exceptional clanty the compact and clustered 
distribution of immigrants within the city in 196 1 , vast areas of the city were quite 
unaffected by immigration The pattern expressed by the dots is of a roughly 
concentnc belt surroundmg the inner core of the aty, the belt is about 1 5 
kilometres wide, but is not continuous There are concentrations of immigrants m 
some areas, especially to the north of the city core, while some wedge or 
sector like interruptions, as at Duddeston or Edgbaston, are relatively empty This 
clustering arose as a result of what Peach (1968) called ‘positive’ factors-low 
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such as Cypnots oi Maltese who would not be considered as part of the cobured 
unmigrant population Some indication of the effect of these extraneous 
be earned by an examination of the 1961 data for Birmmgham, when the toW 
number of ummigiants from the African temtones, Malta, and Cyprus amountea t 
only 1,647, so that on a city scale the aggregated figures for 1961 wUl 
about 6 per cent who were not from the key source areas This small ratio, which i$ 
unhkely to have altered materially by 1966, suggests that it would be wrong o 
forego the opportunity of analysing and comparing the two distnbutions, this is 
especially so m the case of Birmin^am where Maltese and Cypnots were o 
negligible significance in 1961, when compared with the high level of immigration 
mto Greater London In particular, it is felt that the prune purpose of the paper, 
which IS to identify in general terms some of the processes at work in the changing 
distribution of the coloured immigrants between 1961 and 1966, would not be 
seriously affected 


The Background 

In the mtercensal period 1961-6 the coloured immigrant population of 
Birmingham expanded rapidly From a 1961 figure of 28.169 (including West and 
East Africans, Maltese, and Cypnots), the total almost doubled to 49,870. In the 
same period the total city population fell from 1,107,187 to 1 , 064 , 220 . inevitably, 
the proportion of coloured immigrants rose from 24 per cent to 4 7 per cent In 
1966 the West Midlands conurbation emerged clearly as the main focus of coloured 
immigration outside Greater London, and approximately five-eighths of the 
conurbation’s total immigrants were recorded in Birmingham itself 

Even the broad ward statistics in 1966 demonstraie that, asm 1961 (P N Jones, 
1967), unevenness was still the hallmark of the coloured immigrants distribution, as 
Table 1 shows It is seen that almost one half of the coloured immigrants were 
enumerated m only one-eighth of the total number of wards, while the upper 
quartUe of the wards accounted for almost three-quarters of the coloured 
immigrants 

The m^8 attempt to portray the distribution of coloured immigrants in as much 
detail as the data allow The statistical basis is the enumeration district returns for 
1961 and 1966, and no assumptions have been made about the distribution pattern 
wifhm any enumeration distnct, except to exclude obviously non residential areas 
wmch can be unambiguously identified from the 1 10,S60 Ordnance Survey sheets 
Otherwise, an even scatter of immigrants within any distnct has been the basis of 
construction ■' 


Concentration 


TABLE 1 

of coloured rmnngronti m Birmmgham 


ward basts 1966 


Ward group 

First ranking 3 wards 
First ranking 5 wards 
First ranking 10 wards 
Total wards = 39 


Total Per cent of 
immigrants coloured 

enumerated immigrants 

15,340 30 6 

22.760 4S 6 

36 670 73 5 

49.870 
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Fig. 2 TbedistrubutiOQorcDlour«duiunigniitsiD 1966 District names as on Fig. t 


obviously made a considerable impact by 1966. and only the remarkable Edgbaston 
low-density wedge formed a really impressive sectoral mterruption 

The dot maps of tmm^rant disliibution at both dates mdicate a clustered, 
non random pattern and further analysis could be developed in terms of the dot 
pattern The dot m^s convey an munediate visual pattern, which because of its 
precision within defined limits is capable of direct comparative analysis with the 
moiphology of residential areas, it can also be used as a baas for ‘field’ studies 
Equally important, one can denve m^s from these dot maps which represent a 
further stage of generalizations, namely maps of density of immigrant population 
expressed as ‘surfaces’ through the medium of isopleths. These maps are not a 
substitute for, but a logical development from, the essential dot maps The density 
of immigrants has been measured m persons per square kilometre The isopleth 
maps have been constructed usmg the Yloating gnd’ techiuque, smular to that 
outlined by C F Schmid and E H MacCannell (1955) Inevitably, much of the 
value and meaning of an isopleth map. m whi^ the control pomts have been 
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income, poor housing status, a desire to live close to compatnots, and so on The 
dots are less evently distributed to the south of the city core, and in the sector 
between the Bnstol and Coventry Roads the pattern is fragmented compared with 
the sector north of the city core Only in the Calthorpe Park area to the west of 
Highgate is there a large and dense concentration The Sparkbrook area, to the 
south east of Highgate, does not appear to be noticeably significant in terms of 
over-all distribution Outliers of isolated concentration appear at Summerfield Park, 
in West Birmmgham, and at Saltley to the east of Duddeston. Saltley is physically 
isolated by pronounced railway and industrial zones to the north, west, and south 
The more complex isolating factors m operation in the case of Summerfield Park 
stem partly from the rapid transition m house types as the junction of low-density 
Edgbaston and high'density All Saints, partly from the industrialized line of the 
former London and Northwestern Railway and Birmmgham to Wolverhampton 
Canal in the north,and partly from the presence of the large Rotton Park reservoir 
Tliose parts of the city where relatively few immigrants were recorded are the 
mnet core, which includes many non residential uses such as the central area and 
major mdustnal zones such as the Jewellery Quarter together with a good 
proportion of sub standard clearance property, and the outer suburban areas, 
essentially developed after 1920 but in some cases containing considerable pockets 
of pre 1914 houang (M B Stedman. 1958) The writer has shown elsewhere that a 
causal link between zones of immigration and the poorest, cheapest housing within 
the city cannot be substantiated, although ecological theory would point to the 
central area transition zone as the Ukely zone of concentration (Jones, 1 967) Tht 
baac reason u the greater complexity of the urban housing market m Bntishas 
opposed to North Amencan cities, because a high proportion of the inner 
t^sition zone pt(^erty has been vested u» municipal ownership smee the early 
p«t wa pe^ and a gradual programme of voluntary purchase is absorbing the 
‘‘^***y '«■ any immigrant regadless of 

be used poor to clearance in assisting with the general housing 
mto S m 1961 was thus pu±ed out further 

‘cantive’ r!, Edwardian parts of the city, immediately beyond the 

discontmuitw^ in* ii. * Waaon’ was not a simple one, however, as the 

MfereS;« "I?* density and related property 

ii gnifi i-anr,. of wh ii' fi, conccntnc zone have assumed considerable 

SteS'ji Kgb.,tor ■wtdge- fom, » ool- 

■lonal’ Imil, arpre"l9irh™™ “ "‘“"1 

Figure 2 dmonsM.Vftf™ 

1961, and the nntetenu, “hpnu' uf live years of further immigratron after 
concentric belt Althoueh 4is**'**"' ** further concentration m the mam 
mpaet n more rS^SS « '» >“ 

fragmented pattern hasconopi,i<..i ‘^‘^y ‘be former 

north There have also hceni bell almost as complete as that to the 

appear m areas previoudy scatters 

are examples of Suter disK^wl™™"’"”)' E^'bngton, and King’s Heath 
Less obvious perhans hm #. Populations have clearly expanded 

wthm IhareaurJoS ' "I”""!. ■« mdreatrona of Iroal sproad 
mstimce. and Hn, T S'™"" 

diatncla.butothrramallaraxttSre^Sr" “d Mosaley 

leave a much clearer otiage of 'coneen^^?*.''^'* pneral increase m density, 


concentncity’ m 1966 Infillmg and spOl-over had 
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isopleths indicate in a broad way the pressure exerted by immigrant populations 
across the entire city 

In 1961 two major ‘plateau’ features are present, one being perhaps more 
ndge tike and sinuous than the other To the north of the city core, an elongated 
ndge stretches from the city boundary across the northern ‘middle rmg’ (Stedman, 
19S8) to Saltley, and extends a linger of relatively lower density northward along 
the line of the Rea valley to Gravelly Hill The major section between Handsworth 
and Aston la the east Conns a plateaualadeimly of 640/kni.*^with two elevations 
m Handsworth and Aston where the density exceeds 1920/km* by far the highest 
densities reached anywhere in the city, and so representing the twin ‘peaks’ of 
intense concentration and pressure The Saltley extremity of the ndge only reaches 
640/km* m its core, and the same is true of the Summerfield Park area In the 
latter area it wQl be seen that the tsopledis nin across the city boundary mto the 
Smethwick section of Warley County Borough To the south of the city core is a 
broad V shaped plateau which achieves a peak contmuous density of 640/km* A 
small area m Calihorpe exceeds 1280/km*, and represents the peak of the surface 
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Fit 3 The demity of coloured immicnni} m 196 1 per km’ 


f" "" ■*>"“ “f •" >Ppropmlt Isoplelh 

the icale of Jhoold portray a meaningful spatul anay of values. 
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St^niaSe*" " ’« end of the scale The 

larte rinre of viIum nianageable method of accommodating the very 

tS; S of P^« or^’most 4000/km’ The ident.cal 

density niifaces can thus 
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Fj« S Density change of coloured imnugrantsperkm* , 1961-66 Alsoshownare 
the Outer edges of the ptonies Aa, Bb. etc , used in the construction of Fig. 6 


large continuous areas In both mqor areas, smaller peaks of density change are 
present— exceeding 12S0/lan^ increase in llandsworth and Aston in the north- 
while the two peaks of intensive increase m density m the southern area, at 
Sparkbrook and Cannon Mill-Calthorpe, are separated by a lower ‘coF in the 
Kighgate distnet The density increase in the southern peaks, in excess of 
1920/km’ IS higher than that in the north, and the actual peak city increase was 
over 2200/km’ in the Cannon IhB district Even in the Summerfield Park district 
the increase at the core has been of the order of 960/km’ 

The most significant density increase* arc concentrically arranged around the 
inner city core, and the outer extensions are oflesser significance, because of their 
much lower densities compared with the mam concentnc zone The extenaons 
from the m^or areas are the most important, particularly those to Erdington, 
King’s Heath, and SparkhiU 

The contrast between ‘outward rnovcmenl’ and ‘intensification’ can be further 
demonstrated by constructing a senes of density profiles across the aty The 
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Density gradients as revealed by the tsopleth spacuigs are obviously more gradual 
and gentle in this southern plateau than in the north, or in Summerfield Park. The 
steepest gradient m the south is along the south west edge where ‘resistant’ features 
such as Cannon Hill Park and the contiguous exclusive residential dislncts of 
Moseley occur Overall, the isopleih pattern is rather strai^tforward, only one 
extension and some small breaks dtstutbing a basically symmetneal pattern around 
the city core, but in which the northern run achieves higher densities over larger 
areas than the southern run 

In 1966 the greater complexity of the isopleth patterns is very evident The two 
extensive plateaux to the north and south of the city core are still dominant, but 
their shape and intensity have been evidently modified To the north, the plateau of 
high density has greatly Increased in intensity everywhere, but especially in the 
mam section between and including llandsworth and Aston This section, which In 
1961 was defined by the ‘640* isopleth, is now delimited by the *1280’ isopleth, 
while the two ‘peaks’ at Handswonh and Aston exceed 2560 A narrow ndge 


connects these peaks at a density of I920fkm* The edges of the northern plateau 
have been pushed out to north and south, so that It has become continuous at a 
lower density with Summerfield Park The latter has changed from a rather small 
hi^-density feaiurc with a peak density In the core of over 
1920/^ The finger like extemion m the Rea valley has increased m density and 
pushed further outward to Erdingion, while small loealiied peaks exceed 320 /km* 
Two breaks in the total surface separate the northern plateau from the soulhem 

plateau, at Saltley and in Edgbaston 

considerably, mainly asi 

Hm H easteily directions to King’s 

the Together with a general increase in density in 
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achieved at 1280/km’ ^ ** ^ include the third peak in Small Heath is 


minimum dens^ity^orgO^’^'Mu*^'®''^''* emergence of outliers defined by a 
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sections Nevertheless, these outword movements are in the final analysis 
overshadowed by the increases m the density of immigrants In exuting 
concentrations This ‘intensification’ process has clearly been the dominant 
ecological process of the years 1961-6, and Its effects must reveal themselves in 
related spheres, such as a tendency for over-concentration of immigrants in certain 
schools to increase 

Absolute Population Changes 1961 -66 and Their Relationship with Scgreption 

One of the major issues surrounding coloured immigration is the existence, or 
supposed existence, of ‘enclaves’ or ‘colonies* of coloured immigrant populations 
witlun our major cities Such enclaves would have immediate repercussions on 
educational and other highly localized social services, and perhaps damaging 
longer term effects In creating a mood of resentment at ‘second-class' citizenship 

The dommant factor to emerge from the analysis of the cartographic evidence is 
that coloured tmm^rants have increased most markedly m areas where they were 
most highly concentrated m 1961 A detailed analysis of the 1961 enumeration 
district data by the author revealed the existence of reasonably weU-defined 
‘clusters’ of coloured immigrants (Jones, 1967) The clusters were established on 
the basis of an objective assessment of coloured immigrants as a proportion of the 
total population in each enumeration dtsinci, those enumeration districts falbng in 
the upper quartde of the distribution being recognized as part of an immigrant 
cluster Ten clusters of various sizes were recognized, and these were aU located 
within the concentric zone of peak coloured immigrant density of 1961, as shown 
m Figure 3 These clusters represented polaiuation points rather than excluave 
ghettos, since m no instance did coloured imm^rants form even one third of the 
total population Broadly simQar findings for Greater London were published by 
Ruth Glass and her co-researchers (Glass and Westergaard, 1965) Yet the evidence 
of the paper so far would suggest that some change must have occurred in the 
intervening years 1961-66 

The clusters in 1961 were obnoudy identified m terms of 1961 enumeration 
distnct boundanes, and these can only be approximately equated with the pattern 
of the 1966 enumeration distncts, which generally consist of amalgamations of 
three or sometimes four 1961 distncts In certain instances 1961 distncts have been 
dismembered, but fortunately these arc not very mimeious m the areas which 
comprise the mam immigrant concentrations In the few cases where this has 
occurred an arbitrary allocation of total and coloured immigrant populations has 
been made on a pro rata basis In order to make the areal basis for the comparison 
of populations withm the imm^rant clusten completely consistent, it has been 
necessary to regroup the 1961 enumeration distncts m terms of the larger 1966 
enumeration distncts as a first step This was done for the inner and middle nng 
wards of the aty previously used (Jones, 1967), ^am omittmg the CBD 
enumeration distncts to give a total of 214 distncts The percentage of immigrants 
m each of these distncts in 1961 was calculated, the distribution being highly 
skewed, with 137 distncts havmg a ratio of less than 4 percent, and only 29 having 
ratios of over lOpercent Therefore, as before, the clusters were constituted by a 
rankmg procedure m which the upper quaitile of the distncts was identified and 
mapped, giving a very distmctive pattem dlustrated in Figure 7 A companson with 
the onginal scheme estabh^ed with the much finer areal mesh of the 1961 distncts 
reveals the consistency of the method, allowing for the greater degree of 
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1961 to between 20 and 26 percent Within some clusters this proportion js higher 
First in rank in both 1961 and 1966 was Calthorpe Balsall Heath, which in 1966 
recorded an immigrant ratio of between 26 and 34 per cent, while in the largest 
cluster in area and population, the elongated North Birmin^am belt, the 
proportion of coloured immigrants had reached the 20-24 per cent range In Small 
Heath and Sparkbrook also the coloured immigrant ratio had exceeded 20 per cent 
by 1966, a level also exceeded in Sallley and Summerfield Park 

A pronounced build up of coloured immigrant popubtions between 1961 and 
1966 is thus indicated for those parts of the aty which can be objectively identified 
as already the critical areas of coloured immigration m 1961 Yet, although the 
polanzation and increasing exclusiveness (rends had continued, the pattern was still 
not one of complete segregation even within the clusters In all clusters, coloured 
immigrants remained very much a mmonty group albeit a large and noticeable 
mmority On this evidence, therefore, gheito4ike conditions are a long way off, but 
two further points need to be considered 

The first, and most difficult to evaluate, is that no useful or precise comment 
upon the segregation of the total coloured popubtion, which is the crucial social 
geographical index, can be made All that can be said without detailed field analysis 
IS that, without exception, the percentage ranges quoted for 1966 are under 
estimates of the coloured popubtion. and (hat probably predominantly West Indian 
areas would need to be adjusted upward rather more than the more *male Indian 
and Pakistaiu areas But even with very generous additions for coloured UJw -bom 
children, it is difficult to see any cluster except possibly that of Calthorpe Balsall 
Heath having a coloured majonty in 1966 Precise breakdowns of immigrant 
household size within vinous areas ate needed to advance any firm conclusions 
The second point relates to the different trends in the coloured immigrant and 
‘other populations’ within the clusters, roost of the biter group wall of course be 
white, although an increasmg propotuon will be coloured children Table 2 shows 
that the downward movement of the ‘other population’ is a necessary 
accompaniment of the build up of the coloured immigrant population since the 
actual total population is declining The forces making for an increasingly 
segregated pattern of dutribulion were thus m full swing, reflecting both the inward 
pressure of contmued immigralion and an accelerating outward movement of the 
resident white population from districts which were already static or declining in 
popubtion before the onset of coloured rmimgration 

The rate of increase of the coloured inunigrants in the clusters has been within 
the range 54 39—80 1 1 per cent, which is very high for a five-> ear interval But in 
the same penod it can be seen that the over-all city increase was rather higher, bemg 
in the 61 19—92-86 per cent range Ihus there is reason to believe that, although 
the build up of coloured rmnugrants in the dusters was rapid, it was probably less 
rapid than elsewhere ui the aty, so that an important role must be aDotted to 
increases outside the established dusters That these increases were essentially 
peripheral to the dusters can be deduced from previous cartographic evidence, but 
It has nevertheless had the important consequence of reducing the degree of 
segregation which m^t otherwise have been attamed in the mam dusters 

The over-all importance of these established munigrant clusters to the total 
coloured immigrant population can now be assessed In 1961 they accounted for 60 
per cent of the latter, as compared with only 12 per cent of the total aty 
popubtion In 1966 the dusters stiH accounted for about 11 per cent ofthe tot^ 
population, but the possible proportion of the total coloured population fell to 
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of these ecologically controlled processes u afforded by the 1961 census data, In 
the pronounced degree of internal segregation shown by Asian and West Indian 
immigrant groups (Jones, 1967) By 1966 the evidence suggests that virtually the 
entire middle nng of the city had become important for the reception of coloured 
immigrants, reflected in a tremendous increase in the density of coloured 
immigrants in this zone between 1961 and 1966 

Intensiflcation has remained the dominant spatial process rather than a 
hoped for dispersal and suburbanization Movement to areas of post 1920 housing, 
whether private or mumcipal, is cleaily not large enough to make any significant 
impact In comparison with the concentration of the middle ring of the city 

Fears of ‘ghetto formation’ are still not supported on the evidence of 1966 data, 
although this relates to immigrants only and not the total coloured population But 
we must be aware of the potential position, since in all the large clusters the 
imrmgrant proportion alone almost certainly exceeded 20 per cent and this must be 
adjusted upward to allow for UJC bom coloured children Immigration has of 
course contmued since 1966, while the dominant demographic tendency which is 
built into the system of immigration control since 1962 is for family units to be 
completed, and a better male female ratio to be achieved among the immigrant 
populations Table 3, based on the statistics for national immigration control, 
clearly illustrates the strong ‘weighting’ m favour of women and children m the 
years 1965 and 1966 for the prmiary sources of coloured immigration 


TABLE 3 

Net mgratton balanett from the mafor source regions for 1965 and 1966 


Area of origin 

Men 

1966 

Women 

Children 

Men 

1965 

Women 

Children 

West Indies 

-344 

1,816 

8.158 

1.215 

3.862 

8.323 

India 

4,537 

5.475 

8.390 

5,510 

5,873 

7,432 

Pakistan 

-914 

2,707 

6215 

1,046 

2,485 

3,896 

Total 

3,279 

9,998 

23 763 

7.871 

12,220 

19.651 


Scum Home Oflice, Commonwealth Immieranls Act 1962, Control of Immigration SUOsUcs 
1966 (Cmi 3258, 1967), 1965 (Clnd 2979 1966) 


It IS thus not inconceivable that, if trends continue even in a modified form, the 
proportion of total coloured population in many of the clusters could at least 
approach a majority position in a relatively limited tune span It is this possibility 
which must be recognized and appropnate action taken to avoid the establishment 
of such a degree of segregation 
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Small Heath and Spaikbrook 22,777 2.174 
Calthorpe-Balsall Heath 18.955 3 084 


TABLE 2 

Population of coloured immigrant clusters, 1961-66 

1961 population 1966 population* 

Coloured Coloured 

Total immigrants Total immigrants 
~ Number Per cent Number Percent 

North Birrmnghamt 70044 9071 i7oe 165,860 14,230 2058 

. ^.vij wvs j 69,140 15,790 2397 

Summerfield Park i <bi ii« 111.600 2,340 1800 

13.609 1.583 11 63 j 2 ^30 25^9 

Small Heath and Spatkbrook 22-777 7 na oka j 18,660 4,190 2052 

^ i.iiH 9 54 } 20.420 5.070 27 17 

Calthorpe-BalsaU Heath I8 9ss ima j 14,660 4,190 25 90 

• iisilso 5,030 34 30 

S'™''' 9.046 923 1020 ’•5'° 

} 8,630 1,630 21 70 

134,431 16 837 J 1 18,290 26,100 2049 

r / *^^^ 127.370 30 !sO0 25 78 

representmi 'thenuiK*^ ooduUuob'’*^. "’**“'*^ iramigiajit populaUons for each cluiwr, 
pSeenUge ?966 *' * ” PwbabiUty leveL The 

f'ltrSte,* S^ne 1"““' '"f ^"“”'’8' ! 

tendency to absttaa a mnrh «* . clusters have not shown any marked 
population than m 196 1 of Hie total coloured uimugrant 

intensification, so there mmi ** dominant process has been 

populations from the dusters 1^.^ * '“"^'Herable ‘ovetspiU’ of imimgraJit 

immigrant concentration districts within the middle nng zone of 

Only^ose 1966TnumeratmnTu°*^.“*^*'’'“‘® increases between 1961 and 1966 
been conadered for the sake of danil' coloured immigrants have 

The clusters stand out ui an ouUmes of the clusters are shown 

proportion of the immigrantrar?^^ 5“8S«ting that a considerable 

numbered less than 100 m 1966 “ '"“meiation districts where they 

important is the fact that Ihrr^J? But more 

‘*‘5tncts. so that •gap,* ui^eT *e clusters are in 

wiVif “=«as« ?lS «^e«nient of the clusters have 

‘h* south-east of the cluster and west, and 

fit R« “""margin, of the clus e^, expansion has taken 

Lichfield Road "tensions along the Ime of 

from urban redevelopment u seerm S^r^,^'""’^ of decide resulting 

Some Conclusions ^ftorpe area 

u,, domm„, l,,e 

.eolog.aa p.oc„Jrof''SS'’'’' ““ .oiw'm"’""?? " ‘T.'r 

E«dmcecflhsop;,at.on 
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NOTE 


'Stncily pttsom enumoited In ihe tample een«» multtphoJ by Itn Sf« R NealewdG 
lUine Q/>’ of Birmingham Stataticel Yearbook I96S Thti convention u u««l lhtou|hwit n 
the convetnon of the 1966 on i e«ty *c*Je but In eonsklertn; lub-repom of the city tie 
itindiid eiroi of estimate at a 9S per cent level hai been incorporated in all cases. 
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If cTerythmg occuired at the same tune there could be no development If 
evetythuig existed in the same place there could be no particulanty Only space 
makes possible the particular, which then unfolds in time Only because we are not 
equally near to everything, only because everything does not rush in upon us at 
once, only because our world is restncted for every individual, for his people and 
for mankind as a whole can we m our fimteness endure at all Particulanty is 
the pnce of our^ existence The mighty elements of spatial discipline tend to 

preserve geographical and cultural roots in spite of freedom 

August Losch’ 

Kant, in his doctrine of our knowledge of the external world, taught that the 
categones through which we saw it were identical for all sentient bemgs, permanent 
and unalterable, mdeed thti was what made our world one communication 
possible But some of those who thought about history, morals, aesthetics, saw 
change and difference, that what differed was not so mu^ the empincal content of 
what these successive avUizations saw or heard or thought, as also the patterns in 
which they perceived them, the models lo terms of which they conceived them, the 
category spectacles through which they saw them 

Isaiah Berlin’ 

In attempting to solve the methodological problems posed by the apparent 
heterogeneity of geography, and m iryuig to define, for ourselves or others its role 
in the total field of intellectual endeavour, it behoves us to remember that we are 
creatures of a particular culture or mtellectual environment m which great 
importance has been attached to the empincal study of objects in our external 
environment One of the great strengths of the West European scientific revolution 
in which we are still Imng has been its inastence on the division of intellectual 
labour by material catcgones-lhe speaalization of thought and the development of 
analytic^ techniques in association with particular phenomena Indeed so great 
have been the achievements of this approach, so deeply has it been impressed on 
our educational system and modes of thought, that we now find it difficult to 
conceive of an intellectual discipline that does not have a unitary object of study 
During our early years at school, when mental horizons were extended 
simultaneously in many directions, and knowledge of the external world was 
organized teacher wise rather than subject wise we were not conscious of such 
distinctions. The adventure into reality was sufficiently exciting in itself’ Later 
however, as our mterests were channelled into particular academic pursuits discrete 
subjects began to emerge and our view of reality fragmented and narrowed Our 
’pi.vx.’f/cii/te, "ftit iresVii '*>VA w. vadAW.’iiw/sJ/i 

became concerned with the material objects of different courses and segments of 
knowledge nie content of Geography* was seen to be dilTerent from the content 
of. say. Chemistry* or ‘History’ and from the confident heights of the Upper 
School It was possible to look across this academic landscape and clearly discern the 
material boundaries between subjects. By this lime, however, w e were also aw are of 

From Ceogrofihy, 48 (1963) 3S7-7I Rcpimied by permUston of the author and The 
Ceognphical Asiocutloft. 
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become an end m itself, and that they have much more m common with workers 
bound to the same matenals than they have with geographers studying other 
materials Thus physical geographers find themselves drawn into the orbit of those 
sciences studying fte physical, chemical, and biological nature of the earth and its 
atmosphere, and human geographers find themselves {n the company of social 
scientists working on problems such as population structures and trends, forces 
influencing migration, occupational structures of urban communities economic 
underdevelopment, land tenure and agrarian reform, industnal growth, and the 
like ® Of course it is true that geographers can often make substantial contributions 
to such problems-and indeed should be encouraged to do so The danger lies m 
mistaking the part for the whole-m creating a kind of fissiparous geography that is 
entirely aimed at trying to solve other men’s problems and grows by consuming 
unwanted scraps from other men’s tables Modem geography was created by 
scholars trained m other disciplines asbng themselves geographical questions and 
movmg mwards in a community of problems, it could die by a reversal of this 
process whereby trained geographers move outwards m a fragmentation of interests 
seeking solutions to non geographical problems • 

This dilemma of material-onentaicd study is of course not confined to 
geography It is an issue that sooner or later most sciences must face But it is 
particularly apparent m geography as a result of the multiple origins of our subject, 
and reactions to it have played an important part m modem developments within 
our discipline 

There are those for example who argumg on matenalistic grounds would 
maintain that there never can be a unified discipline of geography-that as long as 
we continue to study man and nature two disciplines at least must be involved * 
This IS the duahst position which has had most powerful advocacy recently m 
criticisms levelled by Zakharov Kalesnik and other Leningrad geographers at a 
monograph. Theoretical Problems of Geography by V A Anuchin published in 
Moscow in 1960 In it Anuchm argues that geography can be regarded as a single 
integrated science-a point of view apparently supported by his colleagues at 
Moscow University but bitterly opposed by the du^isis of Leningrad In terms 
which would have done credit to the slanging matches of Victorian scientific 
conferences they condemn Anuchin’s thesis of a umfied (,montst) geography as a 
‘thick theoretical fog’, a labyrmthine display of scholastics rather than science’, an 
example of ‘bourgeois environmentalism', anti Marx, and, worst of all Amencan 
They argue that not only are the materials of human geography (‘economic 
geography’ in the U S S R ) completely different from those of physical geography, 
but since social processes are unlike natural processes the laws governing the one 
cannot be applied to the other 

In contrast to the majonty of foreign geographen, Sonet geographers do not 
combine physical and economic geography as a science for a very simple reason, 
these two disaplmes lack a common study object that could be investigated 
according to specine laws applying equally well to actual soaal and natural 
phenomena * 

The practical, administrative development of this dualist position appears in a 
suggestion by Pomazanov^ that economic (human) geography should be handed 

*The recency ofgeognphy as sanirenieydiKiphne in this couatiy is indicated by the fact that 
ihe preiml generation of professott of geography It the firn to hare been trained at 
geographers The modem fooniert of our ducipUM were drawn from a consUrrabte variety of 
academic backgrounds 
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divisions within the field of geography dependent on the type of phenomena 
studied and upon entering university we came to realize that such divisions »eie 
more numerous than we had imi^med and that much of the teaching examination 
and research was organized on this basis At one moment we wrestled with the 
tngonometncal complexities of map projections at the next with the functions of 
C B D s We trod the prehistoric ndgeways of the Pays de Calles in search of Celtic 
saints or enjoyed the vtcarious pleasures of bullock-carl days and Irrawaddy nights. 
We sought out knick points on Wealden streams and as first year virgins trimmed 
the seven lamps of Mackinder If ever we found the time to sit back and consider 
the subject as a whole we realized that the sharp external boundanes of the field of 
geography had become vague frontier zones shading off into the spheres of other 
disciplines and that in the process internal boundanes had become more definitive 
If we were worned by the apparent lack of unity within our subject and sou^t 
authontativc guidance we found that the authorities* spoke with many tongues 
and It we ex^med what professional geographers did rather than what they said 
tney did similar discrepancies stood revealed It appeared that if we wanted unity 
within our subject and not all authontics were agreed that this was either 
'''hat we had to do was build badges synthesize 

eier^smee ^ * ^'‘***' 

suvh^'s Ihat'uius'trMl/'^^p”"^ ^ discipline from a conceptual framewotl: 

is a descrm ion ^ app«ent If one claims that geography 

conseouenOy all earth*hn»S «le«nption of the earth as a whole and that 
this IS tantamoun. S«o|raphical facts then in matenalist term* 

facts or phenomena i leographicaJ facts since many such 

carSoJ b? cIaTeJ a ‘ ®‘her Systematic sciences and thus 

the term geographical lo^a^nln on the other hand one restnets 

may rightly ^obfect ^that category of earthly facts fellow geographm 

excluded and thlt geographf « hTn*"®. significance are thereby 

particular systematic kiLm ' identified with the material of a 

geography are constantlv search worken in the systematic branches of 
category of materials they of^r ^^'’Ser By concentrating on a specific 

sections of the science Jth.r, “ "'"swry to master the sciencc-or at least 
they find it difficult to evalusi,. .V^ provenance the matenal lies otherwise 
“* tn relation to their own study 



1 

'"qumtly become mrolmd m ik 
the associated discipline problems as well 

P P"* Ihe'' study of the mater 
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geographers over a wide range of matcnals The use of maps, for example is so 
commonplace in geographical study that their significance is often overlooked in 
methodological discussions In the 470 pages of Nature of Geography 

only three** are devoted to the contnbution of maps to the science of geography, 
and yet Hattshotne himself admits that a convenient rule of thumb to test the 
geographical character of a problem is to ask whether it can be studied 
fundamentally by maps, usually by a companson of several maps The map is not 
only a precise instrument for desenbing by recording but a machine capable of 
producing more than is put into it Raw data are fed in the machine programmed, 
and patterns emerge In combination with the study of distributions maps provide 
the means of thinking geographically in one important respect-namely the 
correlation of spatial patterns 



This method of geographical investigation is analysed diagrammaticaJIy in Fig 2 
Distribution maps of terrestrial phenomena are first prepared and at Stage A two 
are discovered to have identical patteros-O* and D* The materials recorded differ 
but their spatial existence is the same At Stage B a correlation of spatial 
coincidence Is enunciated as R, and the two dlstnbutions now become fundaments 
(F*. F*) in relational thinking At Stage C.F* b discovered again and the problem 
arises whether, given the relationship R (the principle) F* can be eslabli^ed again 
In all cases Ability to predict the occuneoce of F* wSl obviously depend on the 
true nature of R Is the spatial coincidence purely fortuitous or does it represent 
the expression of cauul connections'^ Isonedistnbution pattern causally related to 
the other**** The answer to such questions cannot be deduced simply from the 
patterns themselves One needs further tnfoiwiation about the nature of the 
materials recorded It is necessary to know, for example the time relations of the 
tsvo pattems-whether one pattern predates the other, and if so whether it was still 
extant at the time that the second pattern was formed One also requires to know 
whether one is a pattern of living things or the products of Imng things and the 
other a pattern of nonliving Ihlngs-wbethei the living things are capable of 
rational behaviour, exercise a conscious choice of location, have freedom of 
movement, etc. One must ensure that a relationship other than ipailal coincidence 
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over entirely to economics faculties and be housed in separate economics mstitutes 
where human geographers could work in close contact with other social scientists 
Of course as long as one continues to think in nineteenth-century materialist 
terms the dualist position is a perfectly valid argumenl-and not so ram among 
‘western bourgeois monists’ as the Leningrad geographers appear to thmk There are 
a number of schools of geography that would maintain in principle the concept ot a 
unified discipline but in practice behave as thou^ it was a mere complex o 
object orientated geographical sciences To avoid this dilemma various courses are 
open to us , 

We can maintain for example, as many have done, that although the normal 
categories of phenomena have then appropnate systematic sciences there are 
certain complexes of materials to which geography can establish exclusive claims 
hence the claims put forward from time to tune that geography is ‘the study of 
landscape’, ‘the science of spatial distnbutions’, the study of places’, ‘the synthetic 
study of regions', or the science of 'areal differentiation' Each concept has had in 
Its time powerful support and indeed much to commend it as an object ot 
geographical study but none has received universal recognition as the defirutive 
exclusive object Landscape comtituies one of the most important documents and 
points of reference in geographical research, but no one could maintam that the 
study and interpretation oflindscape is the exclusive preserve of the geographer, or 
that the landscape contains all that is geographical The concept is factually too 
all-embracing or too restrictive and in practice tends to break down into the old 
dichotomy of cultural Undscapie (for human geographers) and physical landscape 
(for physical geographers) or under the influence of the mystic Germanic usage of 
hndtchafi, dissolves into the concept of area*® Geography as the science of 
distributions is open to sundar objections Again, spatial distnbutions of terrestna! 
phenomena are of great consequence in geographical work, providing another 
imtwrtani category of empmeal data for the solution of certain geographical 
problems hut do not m themselves provide a definitive criterion It would be 
exceemngly difficult to maintain the position that all lenestnal phenomena that are 
spati^y discrete could ipso facto be claimed as geographical Probably the most 
popular and perastent of these concepts however, is the idea of the region Regions 
m the sense of spatial structures or gestalten forged in patterns of mutual 
certainly have existence and the recognition of such umties has 
enlivened geographical thought on areas, but whether they can be 
of study is doubtful Certainly in their 
ph-nmenal complcxe,' ttey hm 
to dissolve mfn ^ of the beholder Homogeneous areas have a tendency 

of unifo^rtv ^ >^8reater detail or the entenon 

information on ** task of piling up more and more factual 

regional geography of 

some schools of ge^raphy ^'wnption and led to its abandonment m 

materialist po^ndf philosophical umty of geography on 

usmg other entena Cai? f whether it is possible to attam this end by 
define our discipline in^t ®*fflnple, dismiss a matenal base altogether and 

geographically, rather than 

This alternative aonr^.C?* ^ Biographical matenals’ 

there are a number of techiuo^^S*^"**? ‘^“^undoubtedly 

chiuques and modes of analysis commonly employed by 
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the Tint vague questioning of man concenung the world around him, most 
geographical problems have an environmental content But whereas the systematic 
sciences have become exclusively concerned with specific aspects of nature, 
geography has throughout retained its mterest in envuonraent not as a thing apart 
but as a field of human action The nse and great success of the systematic sciences 
since the mneteenth century have masked but not destroyed that function of 
geography We have been led by an ovti-emphasis on matenai objects of study to 
consider man and envirorunent as things apart, and consequently have been drawn 
into discussions of environmental determuusm and possibilism which spnng from 
this dichotomy, but our real responsibilities remam within the umfied field of the 
Geographical Environment and Ac problems it generates Wthin this field the true 
division of geographical labour is not between man and environment but between 
Fhenomenal Environment (mcluding the works of man) and Behavioural Environ 
ment as is suggested in Fig 3 



Fig. 3 

The concept of Phenomenal Environment does not require much explanation 
here-it is an expansion of the normal concept of environment to include not only 
natural phenomena but environments altered and m some cases almost entirely 
created by man Since so great a proportion of the earth's population now live in 
environments largely of their own creation-many on great refuse heaps of past 
human action-and since man is both a product of and force in natural processes, it 
is surely illogical to reserve the term environment m the geographical sense to 
non human phenomena To a student of Geographical Envuonment a break of 
slope in the skyline of a city may be environmentally as significant as a knick point 
in a nver profile and equally worthy of study as a feature in the physical 
environment The areal variation in the physical constitution of mankind is no less a 
fact of nature than the ecological complexity of equatonal ram forest 

The concept of Behavioural Environment, however, is less well known.** and 
since the (me nature of Geographical ^nronment is dependent on the 
combination of this concept with that of the Rienomenal Environment it b 
necessary first to establish its general meaning before applying it to get^aphical 
contexts U Is a concept developed by the Khool of Gestalt Psydiology'"* In work 
on perception and perhaps can best be illustrated by reference to a well known 
optical illusion 

Fig 4 is a part of a sketch by Toulouse Lauirec In it the artist has arranged a 
number of physical phenomena-linei and areas in such a way as to dlfTerentiate a 
figure from its background He has produced a map of reality -In this case a female 
figure The pattern which emerges is clearly more than the mere sum of the physical 
lines drawn by the artist-lt has shape, ccdiesiveneii. and meaning added to it by the 
act of hi-man perception The whi^e Is greater than the sum of the parts ’ It 
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Phenomenal Environment, and physical action will lead to changes on both sides of 
the relationship At a second, equally important, level however the facts of the 
Phenomenal Envuonment will enter the Behavioural Environment (B£ ) of man, 
but only m so far as they are perceived by human beings with motives, preferences, 
modes of thinking and traditions drawn from their social, cultural context * * The 
same empirical data may arrange themselves into different patterns and have 
different meamngs to people of different cultures or at different stages in the 
history of a particular culture, just as a landscape may differ in the eyes of different 
observers The Behavioural Environment is thus a psycho-physical field m which 
phenomenal facts ate arranged into patterns of structures (Ccstaften) and acquire 
values in cultural contexts It is the environment in which rational human behaviour 
beguis and decisions are taken which may or may not be translated mto overt 
action m the Rienomenal Environment An alternative way of presentmg the same 
idea u depicted in Fig 6 where the social and physical f^acti of the Phenomenal 
Environment are shown to constitute parts of the Behavioural Environment of a 
decision taker (D) only after they have penetrated a highly selective cultural filter 
of values 

The importance of this concept to geographical reasomng is at once apparent 
Facts whi^ exist in the Phenomenal Environment but do not enter the Behavioural 
Environment of a society have no relevance to rational spatial behaviour and 
consequently do not enter into problems of the Geographical Environment The 
Coal Measures of the concealed coalfields of Britain have existed for mSlions of 
years in the Ihenomenal Environment but did not become geographically 
significant until geological discovery improvements of mining techniques and 
demand fot power brought them into (he Behavioural Environment of Bntuh 
I ^ f*CT» r i 



entreprencun To attempt lo correlate the distnbution of the Bronze Age Beakers 
with areas of concealed coalfields Is thus palpably ibsord-as absurd as trying to 
explain the routes of early seafarers in terms of a round world and Great Orcles 
These are extreme cases and easily avoided but In less clear-cut insiatKcs how 
often do we fall into the trap of attempting to explain the actions of one 
community in terms of the values and Behavioural Environment of another 
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Fig 4 

Ae extent to wWh «aJily-a phenomenal structure but to demonstrate 

again at this ** **'* matcnal perceived it » necessary to look 

h?r“ tLTn r Steh n “ir ? “* '^h.ch need not detain us 

reconstitutes itself 2« « “en as a mouth the pattern changes and 

mutually exclusive but can t patterns are 

Yet once established eacK '^*”**** *‘•1 'o give the impression of movement 

etished each picture resists change and has a certain momentum 
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behave as though no structural change had occuned m its Geographical 
Enviroiunent and remains at the same level of achievement Ifchange does occur it 
does so at a Rienomenal Environment level, with chance playing a brge part and 
usually workmg agamst the long term survival of the group Group B on ^e other 
hand recognizes the problem and is involved m a decision takmg situation 
However, in environmental terms, it gives the wrong answer, does not raise its level 
of achievement, and finds that the new environmental structure c worlong against 
It In this particular case the group is shown as sutvivmg untfl it is given a second 
chance of redeemu^ its fortunes at a later tune of decision, but it is not difficult to 
imagme situations in which a wrong decision would result m Group B dechnmg at a 
more rapid rate and reaching an earlier demise than Group A In the case of Group 
C, however, the commumty not only perceives the problem but finds an 
appropriate geographical solution Hie structure of its newly created Geographical 
Environment works to its advantage and it enters a penod of rapid progress In 
time, however, progress arising from the tsiUal decision slows down and the 
commumty attains a new equflibnum on a hi^er pbtesu of achievement It could 
remam mdefimtely on this plateau, but histoncal evidence indicates that 
commumties which have moved thiou^ one learning ntuation successfully will 
probably be confronted with further tunes of decision and environmental problems 
which would not have been conceivable at ail had they remained at theu eariier 
level of attauunent Indeed, both in the life of a community and an mdivjdual, 
experience teaches that the more problems that are solved the more anse— or tn 
Parkinsonian terms, problems expand and multiply to fiU the capaaty for their 
solution To him that hath shall be given 


I 

I 


Fig.7 



AH models of reality suffer from the weakness of ovet-sirapUfication and of 
course this is no exception It disregards for example the powerful influence of 
cultural diffusion m human affairs-the ability of a community at a low level of 
achievement to learn by contact with a community at a hi^er level, or tc> have 
times of decision thrust upon them by sudi external societies It also disregards 
situations m whidi one community is absorbed by another, and omits cases m 
which a community stumbles by pure chance into an advantageous environmental 
structure But it at least has the mcnl of revealing one of the geographical processes 
that has contributed to the diversification of mankmd The end-product of the 
model combines spatial and cultural diveisificati<m. “Space makes possible the 
particular whidi then unfolds In tune ’ 
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different culture The classic case of this is recorded by Herodotus in the opinion 
expressed by Megabazus, a General of the Peraian empire, concerning the location 
of Chalcedon on the eastern bank of the Bospdiorus 

This same Megabazus once made a remark for which the people along the 
Hellespont have never forgiven him, he was in Byzantium and on heanng that 
Chalcedon was settled seventeen years earlier than that city he said ‘The men of 
Chalcedon must have been blind at that time or they never would have chosen the 
mfenor ate when such a superior one [Byzantium] was available ’* * 


This assessment of the behaviour of the men of Chalcedon was of course quite 
unjustified When Chalcedon was founded agricultural values were uppermost in the 
Behavioural Environment of the settlers and in this respect their decision was 
correct since Qialcedon was superior agriculturally to the site of Byzantium Indeed 
it was agncultural failure which led the Byzantine Greeks to turn to commerce and 
realize the hitherto neglected values of the harbour of the Golden Horn 

Value transference of the Megabazus type is by no means uncommon in more 
recent gMgraphical work-histoncal geographers and western geographers inter 
pretmg Onental landscapes are particulaily exposed to such pitfalls-and when 
geopaphers grapple with problems by ‘cxpenmenting’ m the great laboratory of 

analyse alien environments it is clear that they must recreate not 
only Phenomenal Environments as they were or are but also the Behavioural 
they are trying to tnterptet 

SmS ** Geographical Envuonment and us problems achieve reality and 
he «pable of rational interpretations 

tradumn?«,!^^l^ Environment so debneated is capable of analysis by the 
>«=hniques drajnbed above and the concepts of location 
rfinnieed^eo?/ >“ a place w, then tt An nnderst.ndinj 

Rathet can it be 

coramumties ate nerri/ m ** \ problem'producmg situation m which human 
enwronmems and^ obliged ^t^SkeT*^ problems concemmg their paiticidar 
consequences e decisions which have spatial, environmental 

One eel of p.obleS" eent™e7k'"S!''' Tt 

“ Eig 7 Here the t'or example, IS that illustrated 

senes of decision takinRsituafK«!/'’*i^ diversification of mankmd vu* 

the Lfe of an mdividuaf Achiev^ similar to the learning situations expenenced in 
At the outset certain “ P*°**®d against time 

equilibnum m their Ceogra^^^l* ^ have attained a measure of 

Envuonments reduced m a^ “r^onments. with stresses m their Behavioural 
may anse in a vanely of wavV ft °®‘^rs in the structure Ibis 

concomitant expansion of rh^ an increase in population without 

innovation leadmg to a revalnafirt/^e^*** ** spring from social or techiucal 
wrtam tradiuonal resources fro™ an exhaustion of 

In most cases such changes will ftaH , of climatic or vegefational change 

Environment but unless there m?! modifications of the Phenomenal 

stress m the Behavioural Enwon^V* alterations m and the development of 
deciMon takmg situation will anse respective commumues no 

illustrated m the model {Fig 7 ) reactions to such a Time of Decision are 

^vifonmental problem No str^seSi ^ that it u facing an 

decisions are taken at a c^ns^^^!^^’^^f‘}irourdEnmonnient;mdiio 
• evel The commumty continues to 
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■*V A A5\(ich\n, r«)r«Hchesfci>«fto6{emyGec«rB/ii, Moscow, I960 Rwww and cnticisms 
by N D Zakharov, S V Kalesnik, and otheis appear in translation in Soviet Geography 
(published by American GeographicalSocieiy),voI 2,Dec 1961, and vol 3, Sept 1962 
*S V Kalesnik, Soviet CeogT-apAy, 3, Sept 1962.7 

*S 1 Pomazanov, “On theoretical problems in economic geography and regional geography’, 
Iivestiya A N SSSR seriya geogrefidieskaya, no 3, 1961, referred to by V A Anuchin in 
Sovie/ CeograpAy, 3, Sept 1962,25 

lOSee R Hartshorne on landschaft and 'landscape ' m Nature of Geography, 1939, Chapter 
V 

1 1 For an attack on this type of regional geography see, for example. George H T Kimble, 
*The Inadequacy of the Regional Concept’, itwrfon Etsaytia Geography Cambridge, 1961, pp 
151-74 But cf Preston E James, Toward a further understanding of the regional concept'. 
Annals Assoc Amer Geogr 42, 1952, 195-222 

Hartshorne Nature of Geography pp 247 9 

i^For a discussion of geographical caus^ity see Etnrys Jones, 'Cause and effect in human 
geography'. Annals Assoc Amer Geogr 46, 1956, 369 77. A F Martin The necessity for 
determmism a metaphysical problem confronting geographers'. Trans Inst Bnt Geogr 17, 
1951, 1-12, H C Montefiore and W W Williams, ‘Determinism and possibilism', CeograpAiar/ 
Studies, 2, 1955, 1—11, and O H K Spate, Toynbee and Huntington a study of 
determimsm’, Geogr Jour 118, 1952,406-28 

*^Sir Cyril Fox, The Personality of Bntain, 3id edn .Cardiff, 1938 first read as a paper to 
the International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences tn London 1932 See also 
his The Archaeology of the Cambridge Regron, Cambridge, 1923 

1 $The work of J G D Clark affords many illustrations of this approach-partioilarly his 
Prefustone Europe the Economic Basis. London 1951 and TTie Afesolithie Settlement of 
Northern Europe, Cambridge, 1935 See also ChtistopherHawkei, The ABC of the Bntishlron 
Age', Anliouity, 33, 1959, 170-82, and A L. F Rivet, The lion Age in Northern Britain' 
Anlufuily, 36, 1962, 24-31, fot interesting essays in regional analysis by archaeologists 

l4See W Kuk, 'Historical geography and the concept of the Behavioutal Environment’. 
Indian Ceogruphicel Journal, Silver Jubilee Vet , 19S1 pp 152-60 Since th» volume u not 
easily accessible I repeat here some of the amment used therein See also a discussion of the 
concept in Harold and Margaret Sprout Man Mtheu Relationship Hypotheses m the Context 
of International Politics, Pnnceton, NJ . 1956 

>7The term gestalt can be translated as configuration, pattern, structure form Gestalt 
theory itote from the pioneer studies of Max Wetthetmet fifty yeats ago on the perception of 
stroboscopic motion I^ter, in the work of his collaborators Kurt Koffka and Wolfgang Kdhier 
It was applied more widely to perception in learning siluaiions. See W KOhler, The Place of 
Value in a World of Facts, New York, 1938, and Gestalt Psychology, New York, 1947, K 
KofDia, Principles <>f Gestalt Psychology, London 1950 C W Uuimuin.Gestalt Psychology, 
Hew York, 1935, and W D Ettis (ed ). 4 Source Book o/GexwJfPsj'chotoO’. New York, 1938 
The general principles of gestalt theory have now been accommodated withm studies of 
perception (see Floyd H AUport, Theories of Perception and the Concept of Structure 
London, 1955), and an increasing awareness of the importance of perception in geographical 
work IS shown inrer e/ar by David Lowentbal 'Geogijphy. experience and imaguution' Annals 
Assoc Amer Geogr 51, 1961, 2*1-60, and 11 C Darby. The problem of geopaphical 
description'. Trans Inst Bnt Geogr 30,1962,1—14 

**This point IS also made by K G T Clark. 'Certain underpinnings of out arguments in 
human geography', Trans. Inst Bnt Geogr 16, 1950. 20 
•’Herodotus, Histones, Bk IV, Chapter 144 

'^Similar lucbaracui. lo the qtoblem posed bY Arnold J Toynbee in A Study oi History 
Abridgement, vols. 1-6 by D C SomervelL London, 1947, pp 48-51, but with a dilTerent 
purpose ui mind 
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The model also focuses attention on one of the most important categories of 
problems implicit m the nature of the Gec^raphical Environment— namely decision 
taking Obviously not all decisions are geographical, only those that take place 
within the context of the Geographical Enviioiunent, but in the last analysis it will 
be seen that a great number of geographical problems resolve into the study of 
decision taking situations The problems of town and mdustnal location are 
examples How often do we mist^e factors of growth for factors of location when 
examming the position of particular industrial establishments or cities, fo^etting 
that very often the locational decisions which brought them into being on 
particular sites were taken for very different reasons from those responsible for 
their later developments Behind many of the distributions we map and 
study— villages, farms, fields, crops, mines, routes, artefacts— he countless locational 
decisions, some well documented, others less so. but unless we are able to recreate 
me decision taking situations which produced them the determinants of their 
spatial patterns will never be fully known Political boundaries-expressmg perhaps 
powerful form of regionahsm m the world today, capital cities, naval 
In fu" ^disposition of military personnel and resources in war and 

problems environmental deasions If it is agreed that the 

that the siiirtv nf^,i Environment are central to our discipline then it follows 
Th«e theJ a e highly in our search for solutions 

that make it a that give purpose and unity to our subject- 

scienc« V wVff ”‘her thim a congenes of materially onentate 

geography was .'j*? '**'*^ of such problems in human expenence that 
answers is still an still bear the responsibility. The search fof 

empirical data and makmr^f^ anteHeetually rewarding task The selection of 
but we must be consinnUu skilled crafts requiring long apprenticeship, 

constant reference back against mistaking means for ends Onlyhy 

data and techniques and ihemselves can we test the relevance of our 

intellectual endeavout-th/hJ«i!^^ particular part in the ultmiate purpose of sll 
oigntening of human consciousness 
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amorphous, or chaotic the population of a country, the precise character of a 
region, the shape of a mountain ® 

Univmally Accepted Aspects of the h'oHd Mew 

However multifarious its make up, there u general agreement about the character of 
the world and the way it is ordered ExpUnations of particular phenomena differ 
from one person to another, but without banc concurrence as to the nature of 
things, there would be neither saeoce nor common sense, agreement nor argument 
The most extreme heretic cannot reject the essence of the prevaflmg view ‘Even the 
sharpest dissent still operates by partial submission to an cxistmg consensus,’ 
reasons Polanyi, ‘for the revolutionary must speak in terms that people can 
understand ’’ 

Most public knowledge can in theory be verified I know Lttle about the 
geography of Sweden, but others are belter informed, if I studied long and hard 
enough I could learn approximately what they know I cannot read the characten 
in Chinese newspapers, but hardly doubt that they convey information to the 
Chinese, assuming that there is a world in common, other peoples’ ways of 
symbolizuig knowledge must be meaningful and leamable 

The universe of geographical discourse, ui particular is not confined to 
geographers, it is shared by bilbons of amateurs all over the globe Some isobted 
primitives are stiD ignonnt of the outside world, many more know little beyond 
their own countnes and ways of bfe, but most of the earth s inhabitants possess at 
least rudiments of the shared world picture Even peoples innocent of science are 
pnvy to elements of out geography, both innate and learned the normal rebtions 
between figure and ground, the distinctive setting of objects on the face of (he 
earth, the usual texture, weight, appearance and physca) state of land, air, and 
water, the regular transition from day to night, the partition of areas by tndivniual. 
family, or group 

B^ond such unirersalt. the geographical consensus tends to be additive, 
scicntinc, and cumulative Schools teadi increasing numbers that the wo'ld ts a 
sphere with certain continents, oceans, countnes peoples, and wavs of Imng and 
making a living, the size, shape, and general features of the earth are known by 
more and more people The general honzon of geograph) has expanded rapidly 
‘Until five centuries ago a primal or reaonal sense of space dominated human 
settlements everywhere’, today most of us shire the conception of a wxitld 
common to all expenenti * 

The General Conseraus Saer Completeh Accepted 

The whole of mankind may in time progress asUhittlcsey sujgesti, to ‘the sense of 
space current at or near the most advanced frontier of ihoucht But no one 
however inclined to pioneer, visiti that frontier often, oi has suneyed more than a 
short traverse of it ‘Primitive nan . according to Boulding, lives in a worU whlJi 
has a spatial unknown, a diead ftonuet populated by the hea'ed iriKination For 
mcxletn nan the world is a closed and completely explored surface ThJ ts a radical 
change m spatial vrcwpoint '* But the innovauon ts superfs-ial we are stfl 
parochual ‘Even in beds where gecfraphy ts part of a compu’vory school 
curiiailum, and amorg peopl' who possess consijerible irfoma'ien ahowi the 
eaiih.’ Uhittlesey points out ‘the world horuon is accepted in t*'fory a-d rejected 
In practice 

The ‘dread unVnowra” are stiT with us Indeed. *J*ie more t’-e Isia-d of 
knowledge expi-di in the sea of ^oranve the brger I's bo-ndao I® 



7. GEOGRAPHY, EXPERIENCE. AND IMAGINATION. 
TOWARDS A GEOGRAPHICAL EPISTEMOLOGY’ 


D Lowenthal 

The most fascinating tenae incognitae of all are those that lie within the minds and 
hearts of men ’ With these words. John K Wnght concluded his 1946 presidential 
address before the Association of Amencan Get^raphers This paper considers the 
nature of these tenae incognitae, and the relation between the world outside and 
the pictures in out heads * 


The General and the Geograpbcal World View 

Neither the world not our pictures of it are identical with geography Some aspects 
of geography are recondite, others abstruse, occult, or esoteric, conversely, there 
are many famihar features of things that geography scarcely considers Beyond that 
of any other discipline, however, the subject matter of geography approximates the 
K jJtHn ^ ^r discourse, the palpable present, the everyday hfe of man on earth, 
a fu °;’r,Pf'’f«sional concerns There is no science whatever', wrote 

5se m ago. Svluch comes so often into 

contemoflHrv tv,n„ v. geography remains a commonplace of 

geoaraoL lAserves*^^ phyaology, psychology or politics 

SSn« tSa Thll , '«>2.eu on the scale and m the 

a^rehended m everyday hfe Whatever method 

cftolic >nd mmy ndsd pra=M«>»“‘ 

abstract, academic *nA - interests and capaeities-concrete and 

historical and contei^wa?y*Dh«i’ I"®*)!**' synthetic, mdoor and outdoor. 
This treatma of cabLeeT ^ social-geographers reflect man generally 
commerce m ideas’ asPeain^'^ ^ngs, cathedrals and linguistics, trade in oil, or 
a Committee on the Universe*^*''^*^’ ® congress of geographers more or less 

Geographical cunositv is ics t,» 

IS also more conscious orderlv narrowly focused than mankind’s, it 

are ordinary queries about universal, and theoretical than 

umverse of discourse centres on geography, however, the wider 

who inspects the world arounii about man and milieu, anyone 

».th .prarKilv '“"'l;™ “ “ ■"=«»"= . B,=E,.ph„ 

ideas that we share concerns the v» *ki"*7****’ comprehensive world of 

past, present, and potential-*, e contents of the earth’s surface, 

hght rays retinas, aii waves onme about tables, people, molecules. 

comprises truth and er pj!! classes, joy and sorrow, good 

self evident laws and tenuous hvuoihe '°”?*** abstruse relationships, 

science, from history, from fr®"’ na'utal and socul 

Certain things appear to be erouned ’ ’"tuition and mystical experience 
urbw *'"*'*‘^ temporally, or related 

location of mdustry Other featui« ^ ® of temperature, the 

eatures of our shared universe seem unique, 

From 4nnali of the Aaoc 

(■«» 24.-60 E.p™.«.b, 
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he beheves them to be obedient that he regards them as ahve ’ Asked what 
something is, the young child often says it is for something-‘a mountam is for 
climbing’— which imphes that it has been made for that purpose ‘ ® 

Unable to organize objects m space, to envisage places out of sight, or to 
generalize from perceptual experience, young children are especially poor 
geographers To learn ^at there ate other people, who perceive the world from 
different points of view, and that a stable, commumcable view of things cannot be 
obtamed from one perspective alone, takes many years Animism and artificialism 
give way only gradually to mechanistic outlooks and explanations ‘No direct 
experience can prove to a mmd inclined towards animism that the sun and the 
clouds are neither alive nor conscious*, the child must first realize that his parents 
are not all powerful beings who made a universe centred on himself Piaget traces 
the development m children of perceptual and conceptual o^ectmty, on which 
even the most primitive and parochial geographies depend ' ’ Again m old age, 
however, progressive loss of hearing, deficiencies of vision, and other infirmities 
tend to isolate one from reality and to create literally a second geographical 
childhood ’ * 

Different as they arc from out own, the perceived milieus, say, of most children 
of the same age (or of many schizophrenics, or of some drug addicts) may closely 
resemble one another But there is little communication or mutual understanding of 
a conceptual character among children No matter how many features their pictures 
of the world may have in common, they lack any shared view of the nature of 
things 

Mutability of the General Consensus 

The shared world view is also transient it is neither the world our parents knew nor 
the one out children will know Not only n the eaith itself in constant flux, but 
every generation finds new facts and invents new concepts to deal with them ‘You 
cannot step twice into the same river,* Heraclitus observed, ‘for fresh waters are 
ever flowing m upon you ’ Nor does anyone look at the river agam tn the same way 
'The vision of the world geographers construct must be created anew each 
generation, not only because reality changes but also because human pre 
occupations vary “ ’ 

Because we cherish the past as a collective guide to behaviour, the general 
consensus alters very slowly Scientists as well as hymen ignore evidence 
Incompatible with their preconceptions New theories whi^ fail to fit established 
views are resisted, in the hope that they will prove false or irrelevant, old ones yield 
to convemence rather than to evidence In Eiseley’s phrase, ‘a world view does not 
dissolve overnight Rather, like mountain ranges, it erodes through long 
centuries’’'* The solvent need not be truth For example, in the seventeenth 
century many scholars believed that the earth— the ‘Mundane Egg’— was originally 
‘SDjncub^ce^iJ/Ti, aDjiunjJ&wa,wUhflut blnuntains^ and without a Sea'^to chastise 
man for his sms, at or before the Deluge, God crumpled this fair landscape into 
continents and ocean deeps, with unsightly crags and chasms, modem man thus 
looked out on ‘the Rums of a broken World* This version of earth history was 
overthrown, not by geological evidence, but principally by a new aesthetic 
standard to eighteenth<entury observera, mountains seemed majestic and sublime, 
rather than hideous and corrupt ’ ‘ 

Anthropocentric Oiaracter of the World View 

Mankind’s best conceivable world view Is at most a partial picture of the world— a 
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unknown ’* * Pnmitive world views were simple and consistent enough for every 
participant to share most of their substance Within Western scientific society, no 
one really grasps more than a snail fraction of the public, theoretically 
commumcable world view The amount of mformation an individual can acquire in 
an instant or in a lifetime is finite, and mmuscule compared with what the miheu 
presents, many questions are too complex to describe, let alone solve, m a 
practicable length of time The horizons of knowledge are expandmg faster than 
any person can keep up with The prohfeiation of new sciences extends our powers 
of sense and thou^t, but then rigorous techniques and techmcal languages hamper 
communication, the common field of knowledge becomes a dimmishmg fraction of 
the total store ** 

On the other hand, we tend to assume things ate common knowledge which may 
not be, what seems to me the general outlook might be mine alone The most 
devoted adherents to a consensus often mistake iheir own beliefs for universal ones 
For a large part of our world view, we take on faith much of what we are told by 
science But we may have got it wrong, as Chisholm points out. Sve are all qml' 
capable of beUevmg falsely at any time that a given proposition is accepted by the 
scientists of our culture circle In our impressions of the shared world view we 
all resemble the fond mother who watched her clumsy son parade, and concluded 
happily, ‘Everyone was out of step but my Johnnie ’ 

The World View Not Shared by Some 


The most fundamental attributes of our shared view of the world are confined 
moreover, to swe. hale. sentient adults Idiots cannot suitably conceive space, time, 

, Psychoiics distinguish poorly between themselves and the outside 
and those haunted by fear of open spec* 
wLm^ th*v ^ project their own body spaces as extensions of the outside 

Sch Lfrem« nn f'®"’ the rest of nature 

fnrn^ f underesiimate size and overestimate distance After a brain 

ar^dTiis environments or may forget familiar locations 

SatiaUela *'"'1 t>gnos.a blmd the.t victims to 

sSfSers mav dfn? .1 evident to most Other hallucinatory 

oSs (poWom the number, size, and shape of 

(oscUlopsia), or^locafe^we^uS^^’, see them always m motion 

A fair measure of sens^e f.in t distance (porrhopsia) 

common world No obiect looW P««quisile to the genera! view of the 

blind not only fail to recoJ^? ^ f at first sight, those born 

spinning mass of coloured "t all, save for a 

nothing like the common known objects by touch, but had 

world would also be an unteal^J^ objects m it A purely visual 

depends on synesthesia swtit and stable sense of the milierJ 

very young, hke the very ill ar^ « w "'“^t above all grow up, the 

and what is not An infant is’ not , ? discern adequately what is themselves 
To the young child, evervthmB m ,.^*he centre of his universe, he js the universe 
endowed with will the sun foWk' ** by and for man, and 

because they were planted As ft ^’**“*’*^"*^ built the mountains, trees exist 
cluld behaves as if nature were cha^ seems intentional, ‘the 


cmid behaves as if nature were cha^ .u «'^fy‘bing seems intentional, ‘the 
‘'v u 1^°'^ '‘'hat they are therefore conscious The 

child bchc... ,h,„„ , ' h-vc a god -1, „ bcc.»» die 

ogarded them as obedient, but it is because 
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Other species apperceive quite differently Even the fact that physical space 
seems to us three-dimensional is partly contingent on our size, on the shape of out 
bodies (an asymmetrical torus), and, perhaps, on our semicircular canals, the world 
of certam birds u effectively twodimensiona], and some creatures apprehend only 
one 

Man’s experienced world u, then, only one tree of the forest The difference 
between this and the others is that man knows his tree is not the only one, and yet 
can imagine what the forest as a whole mi^t be like Technology and memory 
extend our images far beyond the bounds of direct sensation, consciousness of self, 
of tunc, of relationship, and of causality overcomes the separateness of individual 
experiences^® Thanks to what has been likened to ‘a consummate piece of 
comblnatonai mathematics’,^’ we Aare the conception of a common world 
^Vhatever the defects of the general consensus, the shared world view is essentially 
well founded “We are quite willing to admit Aat there may be errors of detail in 
this knowledge,’ as Russell wrote, referring to science ‘but we believe them to be 
discoverable and corrigible by the methods which have given nse to our beliefs, and 
we do not, as practical men, entertain for a moment the hypothesis that the whole 
edifice may be built on insecure foundations 

Personal Geographia 

Separate personal worlds of expenence, learning and imagmation necessarily 
underlie any universe of discourse The whole structure of the shared picture of the 
world IS relevant to the life of every participant and anyone who adheres to a 
consensus must personally have acquired some of its constituent elements As 
Russell put It, 'If I believe that there u such a place as Semipalatinsk, I believe it 
because of things that have happened to me’** One nerf not have been in 
Semipalatuuk, it is enough to have heard of it in some meaningful connection or 
even to have im^ined (n^tly or wrongly) that it exists, on the basis of li iguistic or 
other evidence But if the place tbd not exist in some-and potentially in 
all-personal geographies, it could scarcely form part of a common world view 
Individual and Consensual Worlds Compared 

The personal terra cognita u, however, in many ways unlike the shared realm of 
, knowledge It is far more localized and restneted In space and time I know nothing 
about the microgeography of rnost of the earth’s crust, much less than the sum of 
knowledge about the world as a whole and larger parts, but a great deal 
that tiny fraction of the globe I hvt in-not merely facts that might be 
from general knowledge and venfied by visitors, but aspects of things that 
one, lacking my total expenence, could ever grasp as I do *The entire earth’, as 
says, IS thus *an immense patchwork of mmialure feme incognltae’^ * -parts 
worlds not incorporated into the general image TemtoruUy, as 
/tse, each personal environment is both more and less inclusive than the 

Nature of Personal Milieus 

te mSieu is more complex and rainy a^ects of it are less accessible to 
' ion than IS the world we all share 

of a hundred years ago (writes Aldous Huxley) , our mind stOl has 
Afneas, its unmapped Borneos and Amazonian basins A man 
an Old U orld of personal consaousness and, beyond a dindmi sea a 
\\ot1ds-the not too distant Virgimas and Carolmas of the persona] 
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picture centred on man We inewably sec the unmrse from a 
mi commumcate m terms shaped by the e«igeite»s of 
, geography ts measured eouscKtusly “ m» ,s “e' r^e »Te 


of Sienificance to man’, but it is not in geography alone that man is the measure 
•Outvoice of time scale for climatology’, according to Hare, is conditioned more 


•Out choice ot time scaie lor ciunoioiuBy , - vr.i,Ut 

by the length of our lifespan 'han by physic 


pomts out, would be a different i*yacs from ours All aspects ot u 
environment’, as Cantril puts it, 'exist for us only m so far as they are related to o 
purposes If you leave out human significance, you leave out all constancy, ai 

repeatability, all form 

Purpose apart, physical and biological cucumstances restrict human perception 
Our native range of sensation is limiled, other creatures experience other worlds 
than ours The human visual world is richly differentiated, compared with that ol 
most species, but others see better in the dark, perceive ultraviolet rays as coloun, 
distinguish finer detail, or see near and distant scenes together in better focus lo 
many creatures the milieu is more audible and mote fragrant than to us For every 
sensation, moreover, the human perceptual world vanes withm stnct limits, how 
bright the hghtnmg looks, how loud the thunder sounds, how wet the ram feels at 
any given moment of a storm depends on fixed formulae, whose constants, at least, 


„;e unique to jt— 

The instruments of science do permit partial knowledge of other mflieus, real or 
hypothetical Blood ordinarily appears a uniform, homogeneous red to the naked 
eye, seen through a microscope, it becomes yellow particles in a neutral fluid, while 
Its atomic substructure is mostly empty space But such insights do not show what 
It IS actually Ike to see normally at a microscopic scale TTie apparently 
standardized environment of flout in a bottle’, Anderson surmises, ‘would not seem 
undifferentiated to any investigator who had once been a flour beetle and who 
knew at firsthand the complexities of flour beetle existence’** The perceptual 
powers and central nervous systems of many species are qualitatively, as well as 
quantitatively, different from man s We can observe, but never experience, the role 
of surface tension and molecular forces m the lives of small mvertebrates, the 
ability of the octopus to discriminate tactile impressions by taste, of the butterfly 
to sense forms through smell, or of the jellyfish to change its size and shape 

The tempo of all varieties of experience is also specific Time yields humans on 
the average eighteen separate impressions, ot instants every second, images 
presented more rapidly seem to fuse mto continuous motion But there are 
slow-motion fish that perceive separate impressions up to thirty each second, and 
snails m which a stick that vibrates more than four times a second appears to be at 


As with tme, so with spaw, we perceive one of many possible structures, more 
hyperbolic than Euclidean The six cardinal directions are not equivalent for us 
up and down, front and back, left and ngjit have particular values because we 
of bilateraUy symmetncal. terrestnal animal ‘It is one 
>.»vinB their tnn« u* wwld that SVC attadi very great importance to things 
S ?urilSl tS *n°ther contmgent fact 

E m £ u ’’ “opoitance to their havmg their fronts and 

.nd dow. » 


toS;r,ot,uS„r»d"Ld»r.rdSf 

umudes have ethLt degradation, even the higher and the lower 


latitudes have ethieai . i «aBi«u4iion, even the higher and the lower 

SScntiS And kft „EhT»re scarcely te 
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Other species apperceive quite differently Even the fact that physical space 
seems to us three-dimensional is partly contingent on our size, on the shape of our 
bodies (an asymmetncal torus), and, perhaps, on our semicircular canals.the world 
of certam birds is effectively twodunensional, and some creatures apprehend only 
one 

Man’s expenenced world is, then, onty one tree of the forest The difference 
between this and the others is that man Imows his tree is not the only one, and yet 
can imagme what the forest as a whole might be like Technology and memoiy 
extend our ims^es far beyond the bounds of direct sensation consciousness of self, 
of time, of relationship, and of causality overcomes the separateness of individual 
experiences^® Thanks to what has been likened to ‘a consummate piece of 
combmatonal mathematics’,^' we share the conception of a common world 
Whatever the defects of the general consensus the shared world view is essentially 
well founded *We are quite willing to admit fliat there may be errors of detail m 
this knowledge,’ as Russell wrote, referring to science, ‘but we believe them to be 
discoverable and comgible by the methods which have given nse to our bebefs, and 
we do not, as practical men, entertain for a mesnent the hypothesis that the whole 
edifice may be built on insecure foundations 

Personal Geographies 

Separate personal worlds of experience. leanung, and imagmation necessarily 
undeibe any uiuveisc of discourse The whole structure of the diared picture of the 
world is relevant to the hfe of every participant and anyone who adheres to a 
consensus must personally have acquired some of its constituent elements As 
Russell put It, ‘If I bebeve that there is such a place as Semipalattnsk, I bebeve it 
because of things that have happened to me**’ One ne«l not have been m 
Semipalatmsk, it is enou^ to have heard of it in some meaningful connection, or 
even to have imigmed (rightly or wron^y) that it exists, on the basis of Iiiguistic or 
other evidence But if the place did not exist in some-and potentially in 
all-personal geographies, it could scarcely form part of a common world view 
Individual and Consensual Worlds Compared 

The personal remi copula o, however, m many ways unlike the shared realm of 
knowledge It is far more localized and lestncted ui space and time I know nothing 
about the microgeography of most of the earth’s crust, much less than the sum of 
common knowledge about the world as a whole and larger parts, but a great deal 
about that tmy fraction of the globe I hve in— not merely facts that might be 
inferred from general knowledge and venlied by visitors, but aspects of things that 
no one, lackmg my total expenence, could ever grasp as I do *Ihe entire earth’, as 
Wri^l says, is thus ‘an immense patdiwork of miniature teme wrtjgwfje’*^ -parts 
of private worlds not mcoiporated into the general im^e TemtoiuUy, as 
otherwise, each personal envuonment b both more and less inclusive than the 
common realm 

Complex A'flture of Personal Jlfiiieus 

The pnvate milieu is more complex and many aspects of it are less accessible to 
Inquiry and exploration than is the w caid we all share 

Like the earth of a hundred years Sf o (wntes Aldous Huxley] , our mind stni has 
its darkest Afneas, its unmapped Boneos and Amazoman basins A man 
consists of . an Old World of personal consaousness and, beyond a dividing sea a 
series of New Worlds-the not too distant Virginias and Carolinas of the personal 
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occasional 
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subconscious , the Far West of the collective unconscious, with its flon of 
symbols, its tnbes of aboriginal archetypes, and, across another, vaster ocean, at the 
antipodes of everyday consciousness, the world of Visionary Experience 
people never consciously discover their antipodes Others make 
landing** 

To be sure, the general world view likewise transcends objective reality The 
hopes and fears of mankind often animate its common-sense perceptions The 
supposed location and features of the Garden of Eden stimulated medieval 
mapmakers, many useful journeys of exploration have sought elusive El Dorados 
Delusion and error are no less Finnly held by groups than by individuals 
Metaphysical assumptions, from original sin to the perfectibility of man, not only 
colour but shape the shared picture of the world But fantasy plays a more 
promment role in any private milieu than in the general geography Every aspect of 
the pubUc image is conscious and communicable, whereas many of our private 
impressions are inchoate, diffuse, irrational and can hardly be foimulated even to 
ourselves 

The private mQieu thus includes mudi more varied landscapes and concepts than 
the shared world, im^mary places and powers as well as aspects of reahty with 
which each individual alone is familiar Hell and the Carden of Eden may have 
vanished from most of our mental maps, but una^nation, distortion, and ignorance 
stm embroider our pnvate landscapes The most compelling artifacts are but pale 
reflections of the lapidaty architecture of the mind, attempts to recreate on earth 
the visionary images ascribed by man to God. and every marvel unattained is a 
Paradise Lost** 

In each of our personal worlds, far mote than in the shared consensus, characters 
of fable and fiction reside and move about, some m their own lands, others sharing 
f^iar countries with real people and places We ate aU Alices m our own 
Wonderl^ds, CuUivers m I^put and Brobdmgnag Ghosts, mettnaids, men from 
Mats, and the miles of aeshite cats confront us at heme and abroad Utopians not 
only make mythic men. they rearrange the forces of nature m some worlds water 
flows uphill seasons vanish time reverses, or one and iwo^imcnsional creatures 
convene and move about Invented worlds may even harbour logical absurdities 
^lentist, swallowed up in *e fourth dimension, conjurors imprisoned in Klein 
botties, five countnes each bordering on all the others*^ Non terrestrial 

£xfent fo Which Pnvaie Worlds Arc Congmoujmth 'Rnhrv' 

Though personal milieus in some respects fall short r,r .l . a 

more objective consensual reality, yei ihev at others transcend th 

perceive alw^s pertams to the shared ‘real’ world ^ resemble it tVhat peop e 
?ome from actu^ scenes recently uSh'?"’ 

otherwise, however, much they may be distorted consciously or 

place without external perception (spots before th. Sensing can take 

a. mS; “[S'? »»»£ m ft. »r,), but 

because there is ‘something very like seeing about havT*"*’ Smythies pomts out, 

Elusions do not long delude most of us Ve se»^^ 'snsoty mental images 
because It pays us and has paid ua to see it’that wav^» “ 

avoid danger, earn a living, and adileve base human rr,„. . 
nerceive what u there As the Sprouu express it Hhe , nsuaUy have to 

f ‘ uie lact that the human species 
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has survived (so far) suggests that there must be considerable correspondence 
between the milieu as people Conceive it to be, and as it actually is If the 
picture of the world m our heads were not fairly consistent with the world outside, 
we should be unable to survive in any envuonment other than a mental hospital 
And if OUT private mdieus were not recognizably similar to one another, we could 
never have constructed a common world view 
Range ajvi Limits of Personal Knowledge of the World 

However, a perfect fit between the outside world and our views of it is not possible, 
indeed, complete fidelity would endanger survival WTiether we stay put or move 
about, our environment is subject to sudden and ofien drastic change In 
consequence, we must be able to see things not only as they arc but also as they 
might become Our private milieus are therefore flexible, plastic and somewhat 
amorphous We are physiologically equipped for a wide range of environments, 
including some of those that we cieate But evolution u slow at any point in time, 
some of our sensate and conceptual apparatus is bound to be vestigia] better suited 
to previous than to present milieus 

As individuals, we learn most rapidly about (he world not by paying close 
attention to a single variable, but by superficially scanning a great variety of things 
“Everyday perception tends to be selective creative, fleeung, inexact, generalized, 
stereotyped* just because imprecise, partly erroneous impressions about the world 
m general ofien convey more than exact details about a small segment of it * ’ The 
observant are not necessarily most accurate efiectivc observation is never 
unwavenngly attentive As Vernon emphasizes ‘changing perceptions are necessary 
to preserve mental alertness and nonnal powers of thought ’ Awareness is not 
always conductive to survival He who fails to see a tiger and hence does not attract 
Its attention “may escape the destruction wluch his more knowing fellow invites by 
the very effects of his knowledge’ So Boulding concludes “under some 
circumstances, ipiotance is bliss and knowledge leads to disaster.* ’ 

Essential perception of the world, in short, embraces every way of looking at it 
conscious and unconscious, blurted and distinct, objective and subjective, m 
advertent and dehberate, literal and schematic 

Perception itself is never unalloyed sensing, ihinJong, feeling, and behevingare 
simultaneous, inteidependent processes A purely perceptual view of the world 
would be as lame and false as one based solely on logic, insight, or ideology ‘All 
fact’, as Goethe said, *is in itself theory ’ The most direct and simple experience of 
the world is a composite of perception, memory, logic, and faith Looking down 
from a wmdow, like Descartes, we say that we see men and women, when in fact 
we petccive no more than parts of hats and coats The recognition of Mt 
Monadnock, Chisholm demonstrates. IS a conceptual as well as a visual act ** 

Suppose that you say to me as we are ndmg through New Hampshire, “1 see that 
‘frnt B Wt ‘Ntonadnoc'ic behina ttic trees.' Til fiiouli afii, 'Wow do you know ifs 
Monadnock?* you may reply by saying, ‘IVe been here many tunes before and I can 
see that it is * I may ask, ‘tMiat makes you think that’s Monidnoclc that you 
set"’’ An appropriate answer would be this 't can see that the mountain is 
shaped like a wave and that thcie » t btUe cabin neat the top There is no other 
mountain answenng to that descnption within mOes of here * tVhat you now 
claim to see is, not that the mountain ts Monadnock, but merely that it has a shape 
bke a wave and that there is a cabin near the top And this new 'perceptual 
statement’ is coupled with a statement of uidependent information ( Monadnock b 
shaped like a wave and there is a cabin near the top no other mountain tike that is 
within miles of here’J-information acquired pnor to the present perception 
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AnH succeeding perceptual statement can simuany uc 

peiteptual clams and othei additional tafoimation. until ‘we reach a point w 
we find no percepfual claim at all’ 


Uniqueness of PnvaleMieus ..„n>.iis 

Despite their congruence with each other and with the world as ** **> ^ ^ 

do diverge markedly among people m different 

social group, and for the same person as didd and as adult, at vaiio , . 
pSs, and m sundry moods The life of each indmduar.^concludes Delgado, 
‘constitutes an onginal and irreversible percepuvc experience , 

Each private world view is unique, lo begin with, because each person 
different milieu *1116 fact that no two human beings can occupy the sam P 
the same time and that the world is never precisely the same on successive 
means’, as Kluckhohn and Mowret pul it, that The physical world is idiosyricrau 
for each individual’ Experience is not only unique, mote significantly, » 
self centred, I am part of your milieu, but not of my own, and never see my 
the world does It is usually one’s self lo which the world attends, Sve will a 
that an eye looks at us, or a gun points at us’, notes Combnch, “unless we 
good evidence to the contrary ”* * r a ^acts 

Each private world view is also unique because everyone chooses from and re 
to the milieu in a different way We elect to see certain aspects of the world and 
avoid others Moreover, because ‘everything that we know about an object 
the way in which it appears to the eye’, no object is apt to seem quite the same i 

any two percipients*^ Thus 'in some respects’, as Clark says, ‘each man's appraisal 

of an identical situation u peculiarly his own ** ’’ 


Cultural Differences rn A spects of World Tiews 

Appraisals are, of course, profoundly affected by society and culture Each social 


system organizes the world in accordance with its particular structure 


and 


requirements, each culture screens perception of the milieu m harmony with H* 
particular style and techniques ** 

Consider social and cultural diffeiences in habits of location and techniques of 
orientation Eskimo maps, Stefansson reports, often show accurately the number 
and shape of turns m routes and iivers, but neglect lineal distances, noting only how 
far one can travel in a day The Saulteaux Indians do not think of circular motion, 
according to Hallowell, to go counler<Iockwise is to move, they say, from east to 
south to west to north, the birth order of the four winds in their mythology fo 
find their way about, some peoples utilize concrete and others abstract base points, 
still others edges in the landscape, or theu own locations The Chukchee of Siberia 
distinguish twenty two compass diiections, most of them tied to the position of the 
sun and varying with the seasons The precise, asymmetrical navigation nets of 
^cionesian voyagers made use of constellations and islands Tikopians, never far 
from the ocean, and unable to conceive of a large land mass, use inward and 
seaw^dxo help locate anything ‘there is a spot of mud on your seaward cheek 
in the luamotus, compass directions refer to winds, but places on the atolls are 
located by reference to their direction from the principal settlement Westerners are 
more spatially egocentnc than Chmese or Balinese The religious significance of 
A. controls orientation indoors and out on the North China plain. 

S to the i “ terms of compass points Where we would say 


West’ ‘null fh. t ki I ’ wall .they say ‘take the turn to uic 

West . pull the table southward’, or, m case of a wrong note on the piano, ‘hit the 
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key to the East of the one you are hitting' Disonentation is universally 
disagreeable, but inability to locate north quite incapacitates the Balinese The 
Enghdv vintei StepUers Potter -was amaied to fmd that most Amencans neither 
knew nor cared what watershed they were in. or which way nvers flowed-facts he 
maintained were second nature to Engh^unen ** 

Apperception of shape is also culturally conditioned According to Herskonts, 
an electncd engineer working in Ghana complained that “When a trench for a 
conduit must be dug, I run a line between the two points and tell my workers to 
follow It But at the end of the job, 1 invariably find that the trench has curves in 
It * In their land 'circulai forms predominate They do not live in a 
carpentered world, so that to follow a slnu^t line marked by a cord u as difficult 
for them’ as drawing a perfect freehand cude is for most of us * * Zulus tested with 
the Ames trapezoidal window actually saw il as a trapezoid more often than 
Americans, who usually see it as a rectangle, habituated to man-made rectangular 
forms, we are apt unconsciously to assume that any four sided object is a 
rectangle ** 

Temtonality-the ownership, division, and evaluation of space-also differs from 
group to group In Amencan offices, workers stake out claims around the walls and 
readily move to accommodate new emplovees, but the Japanese gravitate towards 
the centre of the room, and many Europeans are loathe to reluiquish space once 
pre-empted Eastern Mediterranean Arabs distinguish socially between right and 
left-hand sides of outer offices, and value proximity to doors In seeing and 
describing landscapes, Samoans emphasue the total impression, Moroccans the 
details The Trukese sharply diiTerentiate vatioospans of open spaces, but pay little 
attention to dividing lines or edges-a wail which makes land claims difficult to 
resolve*" 
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The Yen' word! we use mclme ue lowerie . partieuHl w™ f 'Jl" ™u 7 e 
Whotfs now classic phiase. 'We dissect nature along lines 
languages We cut nature up, otganree it Into concepts, and ascnbe signiHc 
aTwe'do, laigely because w. are partes to an agreement to 
way-an agreement that holds thtoughout out speeeh community To be »re, 
language also adjusts to the world mew, just as environment moulds vocabulary 
wi^n a single generation the craae for skiing has given us almost as many differ 
words for snow as the Eskimos have 

Linguistic patterns do not irrevocably imprison the senses, but rather, Hoij 
judges, ‘direct perception and thinking into certain habitual channels ining 
with names are easier to distinguish than those that lack them, the gauchos w o 
used only four floristic ternis no doubt saw more than four kinds of plants, bu 
‘their perceptual world is impoverished by their linguistic one* Classifications 
into animate or inanimate, mascuhne, femimne. or neuter, and mass (sand, tlour, 
grass, snow) or particular nouns (man. dog, thimble. leaO vanously affect the way 
different speech commumties view things We tend to think of waves, mountains, 
horizons, and Martinis as though they were composed of discrete entities, but 
conceive surf, sod, scenery, and milk as aggregates, principally because the former 
terms are plurals, the latter mdefimte nouns ** 

The structural aspects of language influence ways of looking at the world more 
than do vocabularies Seldom consciously employed, usually slow to change, syntax 
pervades basic modes of thought In Shawnee, U Bane suggests, *1 let her have one 
on the noggin’ is grammatically analogous to *1116 damned thing slipped out of my 
hand’** Lactong transitive verbs, Greenlanders tend to see things happen without 
specific cause, ‘I kill him’, in their language, becomes ‘he dies to me’ In European 
tongues, however, action accompanies perception, and the transitive verb animates 
every event with purpose and cause The Hopis have subjeciless verbs, but most 
Indo European subjects have objects, which gives expression a dualistic, animistic 
stamp In Piaget’s illustration, to say ‘the wmd blows’ ‘perpetrates the triple 
absurdity of suggesting that the wmd can be independent of the action of blowmg, 
that there can be a wmd that docs not blow, and that the wind exists apart from its 
outward maiufestations’ ** Important difTerences also occur withm Imguistic 
families The French distinction between the imperfect tense (used for things and 
processes) and the perfect (used for man and hts actions) contrasts the uniformity 
of nature with the uniqueness of man in a way that English does not ordinarily 
express 

That such distinctions can all be conveyed in English shows that language does 
not fetter thought with suffiaeni care and effort, practically everything m any 
stem of speech can be translated Nevertheless, a concept that comes naturally and 
easily m one tongue may require awkward and tedious circumlocution in another 
The difference between what is customary for some but difficult for others is apt to 
be crucial m terms of habits of thought and, perhaps, orders of events European 
scientists, whose languages lump processes with substances as nouns, took much 
longer to account for vitamm deficiencies than for germ diseases, partly because ‘I 
nave a germ’ was a more natural locution than *1 have a lack of vitamins ’ In short, 
as waismann says, ‘by growmg up m a certain language, by thinking m its semantic 
syntactical grooves, we acquire a certain more or less uniform outlook on the 
. ff , ^"Suage shapes and faduons the frame m which experience is set, and 
dit ferent languages achieve this m different ways ’* * 
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Personal Variations m Aspects of the World View 

Pnvate world views diverge from one anotKer even within the limits set by logical 
necessity, human physiology, and group standards In any society, individuals of 
sutiilat cultural background, who speak the same language, still perceive and 
understand the world differently ‘You cannot see things until you laiow roughly 
what they are’, comments C S Lewis.whose hero on the planet Malacandra at fust 
perceives ‘nothing but colours— colours that refused to form themselves into 
thu^ *** But what you think you know depends both on what is familiar to you 
and on your proclivities IVhen the well known is viewed from fresh perspectives, 
upside-down or through distorting lenses, form and colour ate enhanced, as 
Helmholtz noted, the unexpected has a vivid, pjctonal quality On the other hand, 
prolonged observation may change red to apparent green, or shrmk a figure in 
proportion to its surroundings 

Tlie purpose and circumstances of observation matenally alter what is seen The 
stage electncian cares how the lights look, not about the actual colours of the set, 
the oculist who tests my eyes is not interested in what the letters are, but mhow 
they appear to me Intent modifies the character of the world * * 

Outside the laboratory, no two people are likely to see a colour as the same 
unless they similarly identify the thing that u coloured Even then, preconceptions 
shape appearances, as Cornish points out *T1ie exquisite colours which light and 
atmosphere impart to a snowy landscape are only half seen by many people 
owing to their opinion that “snow is really white’”** Such stereotypes may out 
weigh other physiological facts The United States Navy was advised to switch the 
colour of survival gear and life jackets from yellow to nuorescent red, not so much 
to inctease visibility as to buoy the confidence of the man lost at sea, dressed m red, 
he imagines, ‘They can’t fail to see me 

The way a landscape looks depends on all the attendant circumstances, for each 
sense is affected by the others Velvet looks soft, ice sounds solid, red feels warm 
because experience has confirmed these impressions The sight of gold and blond 
beech trees lit by sunlight made Conush forget that he was cold, but he could not 
appreciate a ‘frosty’ blue landscape seen from a cold railway carnage "Quite often’, 
notes H M Tomlinson, *our first impression of a place is also our last, and it 
depends solely upon the weather and the food 

Circumstance apart, each person is distinctively himself TTie individual carries 
with him into every perceptual situation his characteristic sensory abilities, 
Intelligence, interests, and temperamental qualities’, according to Vernon, and his 
‘responses wDI be coloured and to some extent determined by these mherent 
individual qualities’’* Ability to eslimale vertical and horizontal correctly, for 
example, vanes with sex and personality as well as with matunty strong-minded 
men are better at telling which way >s up than are women, neurotics, and children, 
«hose kinesthetic sense leinl^oicts visual perception less adequately The story of 
the Astronomer Royal, Maskeleyne, who dismissed a faithful assistant for 
persistently recording the passage of stars more than half a second later than he did, 
is often told to illustrate the ineviiabiUty of perceptual divergence under the best of 
circumstances Each of us warps the world in his own way and endows 
landscapes with hU particular mirages 

People at home in the same euviromncnts, for example, habitually select 
different modes of orientation There Is only one published ‘New Yorker's Map of 
the United States*, but Trowbridge found a great variety of personal imaginary 
maps Individual deviations of direction ranged fr<mi zero to 180 degrees off course. 
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some were consistent, others more dutorted at Tunes Square than at the Battery, or 
accurate about Albany but not about Chicago. Still others assumed that streets 
ways pouit towards cardinal directions, or im^ined all distant places as lying due 
east or west A few know which direction they face the moment they emerge from 
subways and theatres, others are uncertain, still others are invariably mistaken 
Lynch characterizes structural images of ihe environment as positional, disjointed, 
eiu e. and ngid, depending on whether people orient themselves principally by 
mstant landmarks, by memories of details in the landscape, by crossings, street 

turns.ordirections.orbymaps’* 

Subjective Elementi in Pmale Geographiet 

pother reason why private world views arc irreducibly unique is that aB 
distorted by feeling Coins look larger to the 
loom f*ast smells more fragrant to the hungry, the mountains 

wrote ° Had our perceptions no connection with our pleasures , 

diffeJeS! *y« on diis world We seldom 

them One Ame. ^ P®opl®. places, or things until we have a personal interest in 
for tellino them another to me. unless I have a good motive 

evidtnce doc, noUiub?L”I“l 

the ease, sneed and ^ ® distinguish among individuals of another nee wuh 
same to bit not to Chinese may look ths 

flea circus owner can fell "'“-howevet foreign-wiih a Chinese wife Only th« 
Stereotypes mfluence which among his performing fleas ’ 

world MynotionsofAi about every place w the 

veridical data id of compounds of more or leu objective, 

peoples, pioneer* anm... happen to feel about deserts, ice fields primitive 
“nages come readilv ^ **nnis. and Amencan foreign pobey Simflar evanescent 
Kenya suggl/^d ^Shshmen in the 1930s. according toonewnttr. 

Lord Caallerosse’ South Ar **** atiatocracy, gossip columns and 

South Parks Road and w*? '^odes and Bntish Empire and an ugly bunding m 
revise but never whollv di« i ^uarc* ■” Education and the passage of time 
"Hie present consensus of t ’’'feo^ypea about foreign lands and people 

South Africans break off geography students m an English school is that 

gold and diamonds and oranges, make fortunes from 

everpresent sun ® government as merciless as the 

“ a place where people elt ,n?i ** »’^‘^e of laundrymen, France 

more myopic than aione **"' ^^™sh as hot^ilooded are only a trifle 

replace them with more adeouate ‘® deplore such generalizaUons than to 

^ Because all knowledoT^.. “ !! “"“Convincing images 


e. only colour and feelmB*^"** ordmanly seem too and and bfeless to 

fresh first+ai Besides unvarnished facts, 

about truth is not ih^’ opinions and prejudices “The 

studie* "'^orable geostanh.p? * ** naked, but what clothes suit it 

Sa« hut interpretative 

In Blake’s lines,****" appearance than of it* 

L'utom*, m^^mdow, »he Soul 

'"."■.“tOno-.thcEy. 
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The ideal traveller, according to one cntic, ought to be ‘aware not only of the 
immediate visual aspect of the country he visits, its history and customs its art and 
people, but also of his own relation to all these, their symbolic and mythic place m 
his own universal map' We mistrust science as the sole vehicle of truth because 
we conceive of the remote, the unknown, and the different in terms of what is near, 
well known, and self-evident for us, and above all in terms of ourselves What seems 
to us real and true depends *on what we know about ourselves and not only on 
what we know about tlic external world Indeed', writes Hutten, ‘the two kinds of 
knowledge are inextricably connected *** 

The Rote of the Individual Past in Apperception of the Miheu 
Personal as well as geographical knowledge is a form of sequent occupance Like a 
landscape or a living being each private world has had a career in tune, a history of 
Its own Since personality is formed mainly in the earliest years, *we are 
determined, simultaneously, both by what we were as children and by what we are 
experiencing now’ In Quine’s words, ‘We imbibe an archaic natural philosophy 
widi our mother’s milk In the fullness of time, what with catching up on current 
hlerature and making some supplementary observations of our own, we become 
clearer on things But we do not break with the past, nor do we attain to 
standards of evidence and reality different in kind from the vague standards of 
children and laymen '** 

The earlier mode of thought conimues throughout life According to Portmann, 
we all remain to some extent pce-Copemican The decisive early period in our 
contact with nature is strongly infiuenced by the Ptolemaic point of view, in which 
out inherited traits and responses find a congemal outlet Nor is the Ptolemaic 
merely a phase to be outgrown, a kind of animal experience, it is an integral part of 
our total human quality ’ 

As every personal history results m a particular pnvate milieu, no one can ever 
duplicate the terra cognita of anyone else An adult who learns a foreign word or 
custom does not start from tabula rasa, but tnes to match concepts from his ovm 
language and culturc-never with complete success Among ‘children, exposed 
senally to two cultures’, notes Mead, * the premises of the earlier may penist as 
distortions of perception Into later experience, so that years later errors in syntax 
or reasoning may be traced to the earlier and “foigotten” cultural experience’ * * 

We are captives even of our adult histones Hie image of the environment, as 
Boulding says, ‘u built up as a result of all past experience of the possessor of the 
image Part of the image is the history of the image itself I have touched on this ui 
connection with colour perception The color m which we have most often seen a 
dung IS impnnted ineffaceably on oor memory and becomes a fixed atinbute of the 
remembered image,’ says Henng “We see throu^ the glass of remembered colors 
and hence often differently th^ we shoidd otherwise see them’*® The sitter’s 
family mvanably complain that the painter has made han look too old, because 
they new as a composite memory the face the painter confronts only today 
‘Everyone sees the world as it was in the past, reflected in the retarding mirror of 
his memory 

Memory need not be conscious to influence im^es, as Hume pomted out, 
aspects of our past that we fad to recall also leave their impnnt on mental maps 
The unconscious inner world’, writes Money Kyrle, ‘is peopled by figures and 
objects from the past, as they are imagined often wrongly to have been ’ Correct or 
not, recollections can virtually efface aspects of the actual contemporary landscape 
Ihatotim’s ft Quartiere portrays itihabitaits of a razed and empty section of 
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British Journal for the Philosophy ofSaence. 8 (1958), 302-€,Aldous Huxley, The Doors of 
Perception (London Chatto and Wmdui, 19S4) 

SSfiouIding, TSe/mi^e, p 50 

^°Harold Sprout and Maisaret Sprout, A/<rn4/(£ieif Relationship Hypotheses m the Context 
of International Politics (Princeton Umvernty Center of International Studies, 1956) p 61 
The essential correspondence between the perceived and the actual miheo is stressed in James J 
Gibson. The Perception of the Visual li'orld (Boston Houghton Mifflin, 1950) 

^•Ibid,p 10. see aim Miller, The Magical Number Seven’ [see n 12), pp 88-9Wecan 
count only a few of the stars or taindropswe see, beyond whn^ everything becomes bturied, 
but our vagueness could not be rectified by looking longer or more carefully ‘the blur is just as 
essential a feature of sense perception as other featuies are Sense perception u inexact in a 
very different sense from that in whidi a is inexact* (Waismann. ’Arulytic-Synthetjc’ 
(see n. 6), Anal}sis, 13 (1953), 76—7) Types and ranges of perception and learning are 
surveyed m M D Vernon, A Further Study of Visual Perception (Cambridge Cambridge 
Unrvernty Press, 2952), R J Hirst, The Problems of Perception (London Allen A Unum, 
1959), James Drever, II, Tetceptual Learning*, in Annual Review of Psychology, 11 (1960), 
131-60 For a concise theoretical review, see Wniiam Bevan, ‘Perception Development of a 
Concept*, /hycWoyrcfff Renew, 65 (1958), 34-55 

^*Magdalen D Vernon, "Perception, Attention and Consciousness’ Advancemeni of 
Science, \6 (1959), 111-23, on p 120. Boulding, The Image, p 169 The classic story 
illustrating the virtues of ignorance of the geographical enviroftmenf is m Kurt Koffka, 
Prtnaplesof Gestalt Psychology {ties/ York Harcouri Brace, 1935), pp 27 8 

^7Chuholm,Perce»v» pp 55-8. for the Descarteiafgument, from hisMedr/jfionj seepp 
154-6 See also Joseph R Royce, The Search for Meaning’, Amencan S««nti«, 47 (19S9), 
515-35, Erast Casirer, The Philosophy of Symbclie Forms Volume Three The 
Phenomonotogy of Knowledge (New Hiven Yale University Pres 1957) p 25 
**Delgado, ‘A Possible Model for Ideas’ (tee 0 12), p 255 

**ayde Kluckhohn and 0 H Mowrei,*”Culturea^ Personality” a Conceptual Scheme’, 
Amenean AnthropologiSi, 46 (1944), 1-29, on p 13, E 11 Combneh Art and Rlustan A 
Study in the Psychology of Pietonal Representation (New York Pantheon Books, 1960 
(Bollingen Series, XXXV, No 5)). p 276 See also Sprout, Man,,^liheu Relatunshtp 
Hypoiheset,p 18 

**VaughanCofmsh, CeogrepA/cu/farys (London Sifton,Pned, (1946)).pp 78 9 
47K G T (TUtk, ■Certain Undetpinnit^a of Out Argumenti m Human Geography’, 
PnnseettonsofikelnstKuteofBntishGeogra^ers.i^iX^iOl 15-22, onp 20 

**Only exceptionally do we react in any bteral sense to sumuli Rather we react to our 
interpretations of stimuli These interpretations aie derived in considerable part from our 
culture and from each person’s specific etpenences in that culture’ (Clyde Kluckhohn. The 
Scientific Study of V^ues and Conteroporaty Csnliiatton'. Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, 102 (1958), 469-76. on p 469) The cUsnc case study is T T 
Waterman, Yurok Geography (Berkeley University of California Press, 1920). tee also Enk H 
Enkson, ChiyhooJ and Siicre/y (New York W * Norton, 1950) pp 141-60 The literature 
on world views is ably jummanzed by Oyde Kluckhobn. ’Culture and Behavior’, in Gardner 
Lindzey, ed , Harviboak of Social Psychology. 2 volt. (Cambridge, Mass Addiion-ttesley, 
1954).VoL2.pp 921-76 

^’Raymond Firth, h'e, the Tikopia a Sociologicol Study of Kinship mPnmiure Polynesia 
(London AUen A Unwin, 1936), p 19 For die piemous examples, see ihe letter from 
Vilhjalmur Stefannson quoted in Er» m Ratsz. General Cartography (New York McCriu 41ill, 
1948), p 4, Hallowell, Culture and Expenenee. p 201, Walderau Bogoras, The Chukchee 
^l ~Religton The Jesup North Pacific Expedition, VoL 7, Memoir of the Amencan Museum of 
Nai-isal Rtsioiy \Lei6eTi biti Hew Nosh SstAwX, \W7>, pp W3-4 The sulvnal and 
enmonmental contexts of orientation are eonwdeted at length «i HiUowtU. op ttt , pp 
184-202. and Kevin Lynch, 77ie Image of she City (Cambridge, Mass. Technology Press and 
Harvard University Press. 1960), pp 123-33 

*®Bengt Danielsson, Work eni life in Retow an Acculturation Studv from the Tuamoru 
Croup French Oceania (lordon AUen A Unwin 1956). pp 30-1 . Derk Bodde, Types of 
Chinese Categoncal Thinking’. Journal of the Anwncen Oriental Society, 59 (1939) 200-19 
on p 201n , Jane Belo, The Balmese Tempes*, Character and Peryonalily, 4 (1935). 120-46, 
pp 126—7 Eiftar Haugen ’The Seniantici of Icelandic Onentation, Word, 13 (1957) 
447-59, shows ho« cardinal orietitaliofi can degwnd on one’s location wilh reference lo an 
ullimate destination, thus an Icelander heading for the toasbern tip of the island ts going ‘soudi’ 
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The fact that the word for sun umascuttne laFRodiaftd femwine m Geiroan, wheieajthat foi 
moon IS feminine m French and masculine in German, cannot easily be correlated with the 
habits of thought or Weltanschauung of eiAer people The fact that in Atgonquian languages 
the gender cUssof ‘animate’ nouns includes such word* as rorpiier/’^’.jfomtfc/i. and iterr/c, while 
‘inanimate’ nouns include slnwberry, shtgh, and bow/ does not imply that speakers of 
Algonquiaiv have a shtvne to the raspbcity sad lieat U Ute a spurt, while the sttawbeny is in the 
sphere of the profane’ (Joseph H Gieenbetg, ^Concerning Inferences from Linguistic to 
Nonlmguistic Data', in Harry Hoijer, ed , Language m Culrute, American Anthropological 
Association, Memoir No 79 (Chicago, 1954|, pp 3-l9onpp 15-16) In short Ifgrammar 
Itself was once founded on an unconscious meuphysic, this linkage is now so vestigial as to 
have no appreciable beating on the attuctuie of philosophic ideas' (Lewis S Feuei Sociological 
Aspects of the Relation Between Language and Phdosopiiy'.PhilosophyofScience 20 (1953), 
85-100, on p 87) This may be trueofmost aspects of hnguage. and of phflosophical ideas in 
their broadest sense On the other hand, the faei that English speaking mid Victorians clad table 
and piano legs in ruffs and deplored direct reference lo them in murd company was not a 
necessary outgrowth of ptudety but depended also on the metaphorical extension of the word 
for human limbs to furniture— a connection not made by speakers of other languages In this 
respect, language certainly altered the Engtish-and still more the American-home landscape 

*3Weston La Barre, The Human Animal (Chicago University of Chicago Press 1954) p 
204 See Wharf, op eit , p 235 

*^Piagct ChtU t Conception of Ike World, p 249 A book has been written to tell parents 
how to answer a child who asks such questions as ’what does the wind do when it s not 
blowing’' (Ruth Purcell 'Causality and Language Rigidity ETC 15 (19581, 175 80. on p 
179) l^orf (language. Thought, and jReahiy) compares Hopi bnguage and thought with that 
of ‘Standard Average European' in severalpapert(e,g pp 57-^4 134-59 207 19) 

Unlike most psychologists and anthropologtsts, geographers have tended to assume, with 
positivistic philosophers, chat we could rid ourselves of animistic and teleological kinds of 
explanation and ways of looking at the world by substituting other words and phrases in our 
language ‘Ritter’s teleological views though they colour every statement he makes, yet do 
not affect the essence’, according ic H J Mackinder, ’ll u essy to re state each proposition in 
the most modem cvolutionaty terms (Prestdent’s address. Section E, British Associatvon (or the 
Advancement ofScience, Report o/ the d5rA,4n>K<o/4feerin;. Ipswich, 1895 [London Murray, 
1895], pp 738-48. on p 743), that is. Mackinder found it nsy to accommodate Ritter'i 
brand of determinism to his own For other news on the rebtion between teleological bnguage 
and habits of thought, see Sprout. fifan-JHi/teu Relationship Hypotheses, pp 27-8, A i 
BetiutowKX, Teleology in Science Teaching*. Seienoe, 128 (1958), 1402— S, Ernest NageL 
Teleological Explanation and Teleological Systems’, in Fe^l and Brodbeck, eds.. Readings m 
the Philosophy of Science, pp 537 -58, Karl A Sumhobet, ‘Karl Ritter 1779— 1859’, Seorrrsh 
Geographical Maganne, 75 (1959), 160 

**Waismaiin, ‘Analytic-Synthetic’ (see n 6|. Analysis, 13 (1952), 2 The fact that an 
ethnologist can describe in circumlocution certain distinctions in kin that are cuslomanly nude 
by the Hopi does not alter his conclusion that the Hopi name kin and behave towards them 
diffewntty (nsm us’ (Hany Hoijet, review of Roges W Biown, Wards and Things m Language, 
35 (1959), 496—503, on p 501) For a range of views on metalinguistics see Enc H 
Lenneberg, ‘Cognition in Ethnolinguistics', Language, 29 (1953), 463-71, Franklin Fcanng, 
‘An Examination of the Conceptions of Benjamin Whotfui the Li^t of Theories of Perception 
and Cognition', in Hoijer, ed , Language andCulwr.pp 47— 81. Anatol Rapopoit and Arnold 
Horowita, The Sapir-Whotf Kocsybski Hypothesis a Report and a Reply’jETU 17 (I960), 
346-63 

**0«t o/ the Silent Planet (New Yoik hUccndlan, l9S2),p 40 

‘’For Helmholu, see Cassirer, PArtowpAp o/ 5>m6oAc /ormr, Vol 3, pp 131-2 On 

changes in apparent colour and sne.seeT M Coiiwweetttal, 'Changes m the Perceived Color 
of Very Bright Stimuli’, Science. 128 (1958). 898-9. Dorothea Jameson and Uo k( Hurvich. 
’Perceived Color and ItsDependence on FocaL Surrounding, and Preceding Stimulus Variables, 
Journal of the Optical Society of America, A9 (1959), 890—8, Wolfgang KShler, Dynamics in 
Psychology Qitw '/oik Grove Press, 1960 I19401).pp 84-6 

**'Wlthout the conception of toe tndmdiul and his needs, a distinction between illusion 
and “iTue" cognition cannot be made' (Honce B English, 'Illusion as a Problem m Systematic 
Psychology', Psychological Review. 58 119511. 52-3) The sat and shape of objects seem 
appropriately and necessarily constant, but most of us can afford to be Tooled’ by the apparent 
bending of a stick half-submerged in water 

‘»Comish, Scenery end fAeJ#nseo/S«Ar.p 22 On the dissimilar impressions of identical 
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Heniy James, TheArtofTrsrel.MoitoaD Zaabel. editor. (Ne« York Doubleday, 1958) The 
vutu'es of the personal slant on description uediscDSsed by Freya Stark TtawIWntmg Farts 
or Interpretation’\icrairQ?pe,9 (1960), 34,and Wr^t, Tenae Ineofnitae’ (se«n 2J,p 8 

*3iviUjani Blake, The Everlastu^ Co^F |c 1818], w Seleaed Poetry and Prose, pp 
in-28, on p 324 

**Peter Green, TCoselisis and Travelers’, Com/till if^gazzre, 168 (1955), 39 54 on p 49 
'Man can discover and determine the uiuverse inside him only by thinkms it in mythical 
concepts and viewing it in mythical images’ (Cissner./^iJdwpAyti/'S’imboftc/wwr VoL 2,p 
199, see also pp 83,101) 

**EroestH Hutten, ’[levicw of J Sigmund Freud Ti^endHork VoL 3 by Ernest Jones’ 
Bnmh Joifftu! for the Philosophy of Science. 10(1959) 81 Experience always influences the 
severest logic no matter bow convinced a man b that heads and tails have exactly equal 
prospects, he is not likely to bet on tails if heads has come up the pievtous fifty tines (Popper. 
Logic of Scientifie Discoraj, pp 403, 415, lohn Qdien, CJiffitee ShB, end Luck the 
Psvchalogy of Cuesing and Gcmblatg |Baltsn<»e Peiiguui Books. I960 pp 29 191J) See 
also Ernst Topitsch, *tt’orkl Interpretation and Self Interpretation Some Basi: Patterns’, 
f>oedalus.88 (Spring 1959). 312 

**Hutten,op cit.,p 79,Qume, ‘Scopeand Lanenagc of Science’ {see n. 5), p 2 

*’Porimann, The Seeing Eye’, Landscape, 9 (19591 18 S« also D O Hebb, The 
OrgxniiationofBehanor:eSeuropTichotogieaiTheoryQtce>'{ot\. Wiley 1949) p 109,FeI« 
Deutsdi. 'Body, kfind, and Art', m The VtsuaTArti Today, rpecsiJ tssne of Daedsbis 89 (Winter 
1960), 34-4S. on p 38. Edward S Tauber and Mauoc* R. Gtttn, Pretogi«l Expenenee an 
In^u^inioDrtamserklOtherCrtottfeProceaesO^eeiyosk. Basic Books, 1959) p 33 

'•Magorah Miniyama. •Communicable and Incommunicable Realities’ Sruzsh Jaumelfor 
the PhOosoph) of jeienee, 10 (1959), 50-4, Margaret Mead The Impbcations of Culture 
Change for Penoiulity Development' Amencan Journal of Orthopijehtetry, 17 (1947), 
633-^, onp 639 

**BouIdmg, The Inetes.p h,tnMHeTing,Cnmds^ der Lehrt rom Luhiam (Betta 
Spnnget, 1920). pp 6 ff , quoted in Cassuet. Philosophy of Symboiie Forms, VoL 3, pp 
133-3 SeeaboJ S Bruner and Leo Postman, ’On the ^rception of Incongniity aPaxadsm’, 
aBeardsleeandWertheaner.JJcadrtgymP^cbolegy.pp 662-3. Bruner and Klnn ’Funelioiu 
ofPereemng’ (seen. 78|.p 63 

••MaaneeCroaer, ThePtftnfer’rfyefSew YiMk Rinehart, 1951). p 232 

**Daval Hume,X Treaiae of ffuman Seture (1739), Book 1, part iv.see vi. Money kytle. 
Nan's Picture of Ha World, p 107, VaseoPtatolmi,7heAek«SfreerxrSew York A A Wyti, 
1952).p 2M 

*^Ktuckhohn. *Chiltuie and BehsTiot’ [see II.4SI.P 939. Lynch, /'rs^o/fAeCJ/y p 126 

^4as lulives of pbces we aoiuire a^ atnmibie information diTTerenily than we do as 
travellers, and personal observation, whether sustained or casual, yields impressions different a 
quality 21^ Bnpact from those we buiU out of ieetures. books, pictures, or wholly tm^mary 
vtSKins. The diraates of eadi of these modes of grogiaplucal experience, and the kmd of 
information they terxl to yieU about thevrorld. wiDbeconsideTed in a senes of essays to which 
tbs one b mmtt to be muoductoiy 

**(2uoted m C V Wedgwood, Thah and Opinion Hatoneal Essays (London Cbnms, 
1960),p 11 
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A Buttimer 


Dramatic and exciting challenges confront geographers today Revolutionary 
c anges in empirical social patterns have spelled obsolescence for many traditional 
an ytica procedures, radi^ transfoimatjons in the scholastic world have raised 
ques ions concerning the philosophical basis of social saence procedures- 
Denaviounsts and existentialists pose the fundamental question can science 
an!i ^ useful function by measuring and explaining the objective face 

ana underlying mechames of social reality, or must it also penetrate and 
,t subjective dimensions'^' As Edward T Hall^ so convincingly poses 

does space speak-^ How docs the silent language of tune and space 
satisfiM cultural vanatiom’ Geographers ask themselves should we be 

we suoDlem*.nt u" opaque, objective map of social patterns in space, or must 
•Ss nr^w .ns.de View''* 

how Jules Sion’s 1908 study ofNormandyshowed 

relTfoTce; ; In, Norman and Picard peasants reflected and 

cleverly applied notioT^^"'^*"* Physically similar regions' Pierre Goumu| 
evolution of hndS m influenced the 

demonstrated how rfiW " Walter Firey’s well known Boston study 

an urban area anA r ^anations and traditions have influenced land values m 
the predomm^t^.n*.!"^® Rochefort’s SicUiati study’ left little doubt concerning 
m practice, then suh«fr^ social hfe on that island the Mafia’ In principlep*nd 
of this subjective demonstrates the need for a penetrating aniys|S 

even suggests that geographical study A recent article by Paul 03''*^ 

comparative cross cuttnT^i .^**^**Pher’s umque contribution might well be w 

given concrete and anni ^ ui of group mentality Few scholars, however, have 
Among those who ha'!l m. ’***** J® ‘his kind of analytical endeavour 

fwo French scholars M-. some creative precedents along these lines are 

developed the notion H*®" Chombart de Lauwe, who 

certain dimensions of the so present paper is an attempt to sketch 


certain dimensions of the «« present paper is an attempt to sketch 

between geographer and concept that developed through the dialogue 

urban research today *" France, and to discuss its appheat’O” u* 

Sorre a trad.,.!- ■ 


piombart de Lauwe a son^ ***** “* 'y' ’’’“"y "cw horizons, sni 

have many charactensticf ?„ ®‘hnologist with an equally ecumenical horizon 

prophets unacceptable .n .v”/®**™”* Ro'h can be considered in a sense, a* 


Liiaractenstif* wuii an equally ecumcm'-ai .n-— - 

“"acceptable m tlS,,'^”* ^'** he considered in a sense. « 
nlrh Jr^^'f Sotre thel hLTd!^'’****^ *'*'"'* geographers have paidhttlc 
viniaoe |“‘^'med to confi^ sc Jn,. *® regard him as unorthodox, verbose, an 

value^i *°’ue'imes disms^d Phdosophy Sociologists of the Sorbonn 

Ihe '"^rgmal S ^®™***** Lauwe’s work as superfica 

‘f' mternational one is L, % However, if the French echo is faint 

’ ‘"ires ideas have claimed a wide audience m 


c„p,„a,„ ® 1,69 b, iK 
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disciplines outside geography, and the precedents laid down by Chombart de Lauwc 
have been welcomed by many schools of sociology and regional planning 

Among Sorre’s many contributions to geography arc the liaisons that he forged 
with other disciplines, particularly with biology and sociology Volume 1 of his 
chef d'oeuvre, Les Fondements de la geographic hamaine,^ is permeated with an 
ecological theme, as its subtitle ‘Les fondements biologiqucs de la gfographie 
humaine’ indicates Volume 2 has a more sociological, and sometimes psycho- 
logical, theme-social groupings were placed within the context of their environ 
ment and treated as ‘techniques of sooal life'-and Volume 3 deals with settlement 
patterns as the visible inscription of group activity, attitude, and cultural tradition 
m the rural landscape It was m the tlurd witume of Sorre's Fondements that 
Chombart de Lauwe found inspiration for his now famous study of Pans,*® in 
which he applied and extended the nolton of ‘social space , loosely defined by 
Sorre 

From his younger colleague's reseatch Sone then drew conclusions and wrote 
dunng the 19S0s on further applications of his social space concept * ’ At the same 
time Oiombart de Lauwe and his colleagues were advancing along new fronts 
leaning more towards urban problems and related spatial planning 
■Ihe Concept of Social Space 

The concept of social space was first articulated and applied in the 1890$ by Emile 
Durkheim, whose approach to the study of social differentiation was somewhat 
innovative Durkheun objected to the environmentalism of Fnednch Ratzels 
Anthropogeographte. to the evolutionism implicit in Herbert Sptnett's Principles of 
Soctohg^ , and to the formalism of Ceorg Siromel's Soziale Differenzienmg * ’ 
Durkheun saw social differentiation in putety social terms sociology consisted of 
' social morphology, which is the study of the substral social (distnbution of social 
forms), and of social physiology, which is the study of the segmentation, 
uiteraction, and ‘moral density' of society ' ’ His definition of the subsrwr social 
was the social envuonment, or group framework independent of the physical 
setting Sorre considered Durkheun's definition of environment too narrow and 
' cited many instances where physical conditions influenced social differentiation * * 

I He believed the substrat social should incorporate both the physical and social 
environments, and for this twofold substrat he used Duikheim’s term ‘social space’, 

' qualifying the onginal meaning to include the physical environment 

In the analysis of social space, the geographer's basic contribution would seem to 
' consist pnmanly of mapping the distnbution of vanous social groups (Durkheun’s 
• ‘social morphology') However, the regional monographs of the Viddian School 
also contributed to social physiology, showing, for etample, the creative role of 
I human groups m transfonnmg their envirooment (subrrrar) * * To place the concept 
I of socii space within Sone’s over all framework for human geography, we must 
I recall a few general points laid out m the Fondements For Sorre, social life was an 
t integral unity, and thus patterns of organization— from family and kinship groups to 

t nation states and political blocs— were *lechruques’ of social life ' * Consequently, 
f he considered political space (the Lebensraum of a particular nation) oi economic 
I space (functional regions surrounding the pdles de croissance) to be constituent 
dimensions of social space iVhen he discussed the spaces of a more purely social 
t nature (for example, religious, ethnic, or linguistic space), his langu^e became 
confused and somewhat ambiguous 

On a global scale then, Sorre envisioned social space as a mosaic of ateas each 
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homogeneom in terns of the space peiceptlons of Us inhulntants Withm each of 
the areas a network of points and lutes radiating from certain points pnvdegid 
(theatres, schools, churches, and other foci of social movement) could be identified 
Each group tended to have its own specific social space, which reflected its 
particular values, preferences, and aspirations 1116 density of social space reflected 
the complementarity, and consequently the degree of mteraction, between 
groups ‘ ’ This sounded unorthodox to Sorie’s fellow geographers, but it mspired 
Chombart de Lauwe in sociology, who applied Sorre s ideas m empirical urban 
studies Let us now examine some of these applications 
Perception of Habitat and Urban Social Space 

Qiombart de Lauwe s famous 1952 team study of Pans illustrated new dimensions 
of the social space concept k distmctton appeared, for example, between the 
objective and the subjective components of social space ' * Objective social space 
was defined as ‘the spatial framework in which groups live, groups whose social 
structure and organization have been conditioned by ecologies and cultural 
factors’ Subjective social space was defined as ‘space as perceived by members of 
particular human groups’,*’ Practically, then urban spatial patterns were studied 
on tvo levels each anondissement quaruer and secteur was described first m 
objective terms-that is, the spatial settuig with its physical boundanes and 
communications network-and then m terms of the perceived dimensions and 
characteristics of that segment as these were subjectively identified by the 
occupants In many cases objective and subjective spaces’ failed to comcide- 
subjective space tefleccmg values, aspirations and cultural traditions that 
consciously or unconsciously distorted the objective dimensions of the environ* 
ment 

The habitat perception theme {conceptions de ITjabitaiion) well illustrates the 
continuity between Sorre s original formula for social space and Chombart de 
Lauwe s subsequent research In Volume 3 of the Fondements, Sorre suggested 
that every life style (genre de ne) tended to inscribe itself in a typical habitat form 
In the case of rural habitat, for example he showed how work rhythms, agncultural 
regimes social stmeture and economic activities were related to house types and 
village patterns He wrote at length on the ‘ecology of rural life’, on the harmonious 
nexus binding society, econenny and geographical environment into a cohesive 
whole which was reflected in a region’s habitat forms But in the urban context 
Sorre s ecological formula failed to explain or describe the habitat in functional 
terms Like Vidal de la Blache Sorie was a ruralite at heart and though he paid 
homage to urbanuation as a tremendous social feat, he consistently deplored the 
debilitating influence of smog pollution, ncial disharmony, and the rupture of his 
beloved habitat ecology’ It was Chombart de Lauwe who really explored the 
ecology of urban habitat Two cardinal concepts that permeate his work are 
social space on the one hand and social milieu on (he other 
Social Space 

For Chombaii de Lauwe urban soaal space connotes a hierarchy of spaces, within 
which groups live move and mlcract” Fust there is ‘familial space’, or the 
network of relationships characteristic of the domestic level of social interaction, 
then ‘neighbourhood space or the network that encompasses daily and local 
movement, economic space whidi embraces certain employment centres, and 
finally the urban sector or ‘urban regnal social space The progressively larger 
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and overlapping dimensions of these spatial horizons reflect dady, weekly, and 
occasional orbits of group social activity and constitute the normal spatial 
framewotk within which groups feel at ease 

Ciiombart de Lauwe has calculated thresholds in space beyond which certain 
groups cannot travel without expenencing frustrations, tensions, and feelings of 
anomie, such thresholds provide useful references for the urban planner and 
constitute critical indexes of what a satisfactory housmg or neighbourhood unit 
mi^t be ** An interesting complication arises, however, m that socio professional 
groups differ significantly from one another in thtit perceptions of space For each 
socio-professional group a general characierutic pyramid or hierarchy of spaces 
could be discerned, and numerous combinations of these hierarchies could be found 
within an urban tegjon** ^ewed honzont^ly, then social space compnses a 
network of rougiily concentric bands or sectors that circumscribe die orbits of 
daily, weekly, and occasional circulation 

^ombart de Liuwe ins also explored the vertical dimension of social space 
How many square feet per person constitute a desirable residential density^ Few 
objective indices of satisfactory levels of residential density exist though various 
density thresholds have been proposed for animals The effects of crowding and 
stress have been studied,*’ and the United States Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization has made specific tecommendations contemmg adequate space per 
person in shelters’* These indices however pertain to abnormal circumstances 
and provide tolerance thresholds under duress rather than optimal levels under 
normal conditions VVTien Ciiombart de Lauwe analysed residential conditions 
among working<Iass families in Pans, he discovered that a density of 10-13 square 
metres of space per person per dwelluig unit was optimal ** Where the density was 
less than 8-10 square metres per person, crime rates aiomie and tension 
increased, probably because of overcrowding Where the density was more than 14 
square metres, other social and pqrchological problems arose stemming from the 
patterns of parent<hild relationships characteristic of an upwardly mobile 
socioeconomic class As a result, a specific, objective index of residential density 
desirable for one socioeconomic class was derived 

In retrospect, then, whereas Sorcc’s entena for the delimitation of areas within 
social space were based on macroscopic and universal categories such as language 
and ethnic groups, nation states, and genres de ne, Chombart de Lauwe’s entena 
were microscopic and more sociological (for example socio-economic and 
special interest groups) The contrast between them is not only in the approach, but 
also m the scale one applies to the world in general and to rural settlement m 
particular, the other is stnctly oriented to the urban environment 

Social Milieu 

In the urban context also, a complementary notion occurs in Chombart de Lauwe's 
work, namely the concept of social milieu ^Vh3t is meant by social milieu'^ Every 
schoolboy knows that life m the Quartier Latin is not the same as hfe on 
Montmartre, nor is Montparnasse comparable to the XX* arrondissement, but what 
defimtion or formula could specify the actual ingredients that make up the social 
milieu of these places’ Ciiombart de Lauwe identified three distinct levels mdieu 
geographique, or time-space framework, milieu technique or level of technological 
equipment, and mdieu culcurel, or the tradition^ atmosphere perceived by the 
inhabitants or ascribed by othen** All three levels, m vital combination. 
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constitute the effective soaal mibeu. in the context of which all social behaviour 
should be placed 

But how are these three levels to be separated for systematic analysts, while 
simultaneously mamtaining a holislic conception of social mflieu’ Chombart de 
Lauwe cnUciies the factor analytic approach evident in Amencan sociology, he 
refuses to employ such terms as ‘factors’ and ‘elements’, or to use other concepts 
that imply a unidirecuonal pattern of relationships He regards it as more important 
to decipher the intricate and complex fibre that holds a milieu together than to deal 
with the actual mechaiucs of speafic parts Thus he speaks of variables that pattern 
themselves around certain recogruaable ensembles In practice, however, his own 
methodological procedure could be regarded as simply a carefully designed factor 
analysts of five major groups of phenomena (1) population patterns within a 
time space framework, (2) economic activity patterns (3) social groupings, relation 
ships behaviour, and attitudes, (4) communications and cultur^ and spintua! life, 
and (5) educational level Each of these ensembles then, constitutes a system, or 
organic whole, vitally Imked with other ensembles by the value system, attitudes, 
and needs of its component groups 3\c see again the relationship between social 
milieu and the emergence of social-space hierarchies for particular groups It is in 
fact the combmed contrasts of social mflieu and social space hierarchies that 
constitute the base differences between eastern western and central Pans ** 


Sorre'a Resume Asenues for Cooperative Research 

By the late 19S0s Sotre could recapiiubte his onpnal ideas and could modify, 
contradict, and refine some of his onginal suggestions He no doubt rejoiced to see 
empincal evidence that space assumed different meanings m the life patterns of 
different groups and that these differences influenced the geography of Pans But 
did this apparent success also threaten obsolescence’ Were these findings proof that 
physical ‘geographical’ space was of little significance in urban study’ On the 
contrary, Sotre cautioned that the problem for an urban geographer was not so 
much one of sbcing up social space mto a senes of component ‘spaces’, as of 
examining how these were harmonued in the concrete life situations of particular 
urban regions’’ From the Pans study, there was some evidence, for example that 
when a group’s aspirations transcended their attainable honzons. or when spatially 
juxtaposed groups held widely contrasting ideas about space, tensions arose which 
mfiuenced spatial movements, thus affecting the geography of that sector of the 
city 

Hit Fms rmdmp ..mfotced ran, of Son, , ongmal hunch,, (fo, txamplc, that 
th, social nft which persisted u, th, donuiloi, nllag, „r p,,,, was entirely 

due to differences of senre and dnpeUed olhen (for example, the 

necesrety relationship between habitation torni md jenre * J ,;,ha„ 

context) tological pimciples Bovemrng rural habitat could not be applied m the 
urban context where funetiond relation, between wotk imd home "re enb.ely 
different, and there was no obeiou, harmony of social structure l.fe style and 
setttoent type such as dtat found m the Breton hamlet o, m the lorrame yiage 

One of the most valuable conclusions Sorte drew . I ^ 1 

sociologist could co-operate m the study of such comolex nneff 
mobihty and migraUons’* Only throu^ such coUaboTaUon ?ouM o 
how social mobility relates to spatial mobihty or unravel the nwrt!!!? ° 
make certain settlement forms forces that stabdize and othera 
.,^tion of rural and urban groups 
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of the \tgnoblc in Bas Languedoc, of the mining communities of Lorraine, of the 
textile worVers of Lancashire-provided suitable subjects for interdisciplinary work 
Tlius throu^out the late 1950s-and especially in his nunc dtmittis volume, 
L'Uomme sur la rerre-Sorre repeatedly advocated collaboration between geo 
graphers and sociologists 
Oiombart de LauwT and Spatial Prefermces 

Since the early 1960$ Chombart de Lauweand his team have advanced along many 
new fronts L'Inttfgration du atalin a sa ville et d son qtiartier,^^ for example, 
approached the study of social space on three levels on the behavioural level 
(where and how people live and move), on the !evcl of knowledge (where people 
know that alternative opportunities are availabie), and on the aspiratiomd level 
(where people would like to go if they had the opportunity) The whole lone of 
their research has thus taken dr a behavioural orientation, which again affords a 
potential link with current research in geograptiy the giographie volontaire*^ so 
popular among French scholars at Uie present time 

Three questions, then, are posed Where do Parisians live’’ Where would they like 
to live’ And what prevents them from living where they wish’ Parisians evidently 
would like to live outside the meltopohtan area, and would migrate if their 
employer would move But there are marked differences in the attitudes of 
socio'economic groups regarding a choice of locale Working<lass families on the 
whole, if their housing conditions are reasonably goc>d. do not want to leave Pans, 
but most other groups believe that the ideal place to live would be ‘cn province* 
The three major poles of attraction are the Alps, the Midi, and Brittany, and the 
optimum size of the receiving town is in the neighbourhood of 100,000 to 400,000 
population 

Analysis of the internal spatial preferences yield more clear-cut differences 
among socio-professional groups’' (l)The fli^t to the suburbs is made pnmardy 
by the liberal professionals and the more wealthy executives If industrial workers’ 
families move at all, it is to the ‘inner suburbs’, where they still have access to 
public transportation facilities Persons employed in service activities tend to 
remain near the centre, close to their clientele (2) For most occupational groups 
the ideal place to live is in a neighbourhood that has some kind of identity This 
identity can be defined by clear cut physical boundaries, by a traditional 
reputation, by a commercial atmosphere, or by other special earmarks that people 
attach to that environment (3) Tendencies towards spatial segregation for social 
reasons are most marked among the clerks and office workers, are less marked 
among industrial workers, and are scarcely evident at all among the service- 
occupation group Residential segregation and spatial mobility go hand in hand in 
most cases (4) Among the most highly pmed characteristics of an ideal place to 
live are privacy, space, and the freedom to choose either participation or no 
involvement in local life 

These generalizations offer interesting points of companson with patterns 
evident in other countries The evolvingspatlal order of metropolitan suburbs in the 
United States follows less defmite bnes, but also reveals a response to socially held 
values and attitudes Recent literature suggests an increasing social consciousness m 
the design and selection of residential areas, and a correlative decline in the 
importance of economic forces ’ ’ Thus whatever the social or pohtical context, we 
find a widespread acceptance of planning for soaal preferences rather than 
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individual responses to the laws of a marfcet economy, as a major determinant of 
spatial form today 
Practical Applications 

On the basis of these French precedents one may speculate on the practical utility 
of the social space concept in urban analysis today On the whole, its primacy value 
perhaps is in the connections postulated between the internal subjective order 
(attitudes traditions and aspirations) and the external spatial order, within an 
urban mdieu Research on these connections parallcU recent work in. other fields 
Notions akin to social space (for example, ethnic domain, biotope, and so on) 
can be found in anthropology, but for the most part they are approached from an 
ecological or psychological point of view A biotope is defined m social psychology 
as the habitat or locale to which an organism is attracted through some 
combination of learnmg imprinting and instinct'^* An ecological approach to the 
«tudy of such biotopes is demonstrated m Barth's study of ethnic communities in 
North Pakistan** and Halls ‘science of proxemics’ applies similar concepts to 
urban analysis * * Chombart de Lauwe's work would suggest in these terms, that 
every biotope has an mternal hierarchial structure composed of personal, familial 
neighbourhood, and regional spaces, and second, that this structure varies from one 
socio economic group to another This raises the question of whether individuals 
within particular professional groups have a consistent pattern of biotope 
preferences with respect to housing design and location, to recreational needs, and 
to the propensity to move Is there for instance any consistent relationship 
between workaday ('proximate ) space facilities— for example, in office, classroom 
or factory-arid the weekend recieational pteftrtnets'' h theie a relationship 
between the lack of sensory stimulation in routine urban occupations and the quest 
for sensory stimulation m outdoor recreational activities during vacations'’ Again, 
how is adjustment to biotope (defined in ecological and psychological terms) 
related to turnover rates m suburban housing developments'* The spatial order of 
metropolitan fnnge areas provides a fascinating field of research when viewed from 
this perspective 

Another possibility for the cooperative work between geographer and 
sociologist suggested by Sorre Iks m the realm of mobility and migrations It is a 
clicW that spatial mobility is closely assocuted with social mobility among 
middle class Americans, however the class differentials in propensity to move 
within metropolitan suburbs are less well defined than was previously imagined 
Chombart de Lauwe has unravelled some of the motivations behind changes of 
residence in the Parisian context and has shown that failure to attam the ideal leads 
to psychotic disorders and social tensions*"’ The notion of social space has thus 
served as a heunstic and seminal concept, producing a number of distinct research 
onentations, each of which could be analysed mote incisively by specialists ui 
different disciplines It may serve m the future as a co ordmating framework for 
mterdisciplinary research on the subjecove dimensions of human behaviour in 
space like so many other rich ideas m the history of social science,, the 
distintegtation and demise of soaal space as a single unified analytical concept is 
simply the necessary prelude to a new harvest of research endeavours 

Sorre and Chombart de Lauwe m Perspectrve 

Despite their common philosophical and methodological ideas, Sorre and Chombart 
de Lauwe differed radically m one respect Sone could never reconcile himself to 
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the idea of planning, whereas Chornbart de Lduwe's work is almost entirely directed 
towards practical goals This perhaps reflects a difference of generation, Sorre 
representing the prewar bourgeois ‘knowledge for knowledge’s sake’ tradition, and 
Chornbart de Lauwe the postwar mant garde style of nonacademic applied 
knowledge Because of their fundamental difference in outlook, their wntings must 
be evaluated from a different perspective Sotre’s work is essentially a kind of 
armchair conceptualization, which can serve as a preamble to, and an organizational 
framework for, empirical research Chornbart de Lauwe, on the other hand, 
seemingly so anxious to amve at quick solutions to urgent social problems, often 
appears to slide too rapidly through the analytical part lo arrive at readily 
applicable results 

In retrospect, what these two scholars have given us is a set of conceptual 
guidelines rather than readily usable research fonnulas Sorre the great humanist, 
has bequeathed excellent textbooks for teaching social geography, but he did not 
establish a research school, he had few students who, overtly at least, followed up 
his proposed leads Chornbart de Lauwe could in many ways be considered as the 
first great internationalist among Frendi sociologists since the time of Marcel Mauss 
and hlaunce Halbwachs He has simptifled and integrated many conceptual lines 
developed m American, German, and Bnlish schools of social science, and thus has 
helped to stimulate dialogue among the various traditions as well as among the 
specialists within particular schools He calls for a common language that will 
enable sociologists to communicate with architects and enpneers and that will 
permit citizens and planners to collaborate in the creation of the new social 
environment 
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9 SENTIMENT ANP SYMBOLISM AS 
ECOLOGICAL VARIABLES 

W Ftrey 

Systematization of ecological theoiy has thus far proceeded on two mam premisses 
legardmg the character of space and the nature of locational activities The fust 
premiss postulates that the sole relation of space to locational activities b an 
impeditive and cost imposing one The second premiss assumes that locational 
activities are primarily economizing ‘fiscal’ agents * On the basis of these two 
premisses the only possible relation^p that locational activities may bear to space 
is an economic one In such a relationship each actmty will seek so to locate as to 
minuniie the obstruction put upon its functions by spatul distance Since the 
supply of the desired locations is limited it follows that not all actmtes can be 
favoured with choice sites Consequently a competitive process ensues m which the 
scarce desirable locations ate pre-empted by those locational activities which can so 
exploit advantageous location as to produce the greatest surplus of income over 
expenditure Less desirable locations devolve to correspondingly less economizing 
land uses The result is a pattern of land use that is presumed to be most efficient 
for both the mdividual locational activity and for the commumty * 

Given the contractualisiic milieu within which the modern city has arisen and 
acquires its functions, such an economic ecology has had a certam explanatory 
adequacy m descnbing urban spatial structure and dynamics However, as any 
theory matures and approaches a logical closure of its generaliutions vt inevitably 
encounters facts which remain unassunOable to the theoretical scheme In this 
paper it will be our purpose to describe certain ecological processes which 
apparently cannot be embraced in a strictly economic analysts Our hypothesis is 
that the data to be presented while in no way startling or unfamiliar to the research 
ecologist, do suggest an alteration of the basic premisses of ecology This alteration 
would consist. Tint of ascribing to space not only an impeditive quality but also an 
additional property, viz that of being at times a symbol for certam cultural values 
that have become associated with a certain spatial area Second, U would mvolve a 
recognition that locational activities ate not only cconomizmg agents but may also 
bear sentiments which can <ignificanlly influence the locational process ^ 

A test case for this twofold hypothesis is afforded by certain features of land use 
m central Boston In common with many of the older American cities Boston has 
inherited from the past certain ^atial patterns and landmarks which have had a 
remarkable persistence and even recuperative power despite challenges from other 
more economic land uses The persistence of these spatial patterns can only be 
understood in terms of the group values that they have come to symbolize We shall 
describe three types of such patterns first an mtown upper class residential 
neighbourhood known as Beacon Hill, second certam *sacred sites’, notably the 
Boston Common and the colonial burying grounds, and third a low«<lass Italian 
neighbourhood known as the North End In each of these land uses we shall find 
certam locational processes which seem to defy a strictly economic analysis 

From Amenoin Sociological Review 10 (194S) 140-48 Reprinted by permission of the 
author and the American Sociological Association 
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The fiRt of the areas, Beacon HiU, Is located some five minutes’ walking distance 
from the retail centre of Boston Hus neighbourhood has for fully a century and a 
half maintained its character as a prefened upper<Iass residential district, despite 
its contiguity to a low rent tenement area, the West End During its long history 
Beacon ILU has become the symbol for a number of sentimental associations which 
constitute a genuine attractive force to certain old families of Boston Some idea of 
the nature of these sentiments may be had from statements in the innumerable 
pamphlets and articles wntten by residents of the Hill References to ‘this sacred 
eminence’,* ’stately old tune appearance’,* and 'age-old quamtness and charm’,® 
give an Insist Into the attiHides attaching to the area One resident reveals rather 
clearly the spatial refcrability of these sentiments when she writes of the Hill 

U has a tradition alt its own, that begins In the hospitality of a book lover and 
has never lost that flavour Yes, our streets are inconvenient steep and slippery 
The corners arc abrupt, the contours perverse It may well be that the gibes of 
our envious neighbours have a foundation and that these dear crooked lanes of ours 
were indeed traced in ancestral mud by absent minded kine ’ 

Behind such expressions of sentiment are a number of historical associations 
connected with the area Literary traditions are among the strongest of these, 
indeed, the whole literary legend of Boston has its focus at Beacon Hill Many of 
America $ most distinguished (itetatt have occupied homes on the Hill Present-day 
occupants of these houses derive a genuine satisfaction from the individual histones 
of their dwellings * One lady whose home had had a distinguished pedigree 
remarked 'I like living here for 1 like to think that a great deal of histone interest 
has happened here in this room ’ Not a few families are able to trace a continuity of 
residence on the Hill for several generations some as far back as 1 800 when the Hill 
was first developed as an upper class nei^bouthood It is a point of pnde to a 
Beacon Hill resident if he can say that he was born on the Hill or was at least raised 
there, a second best boast is to point out that his forebears once lived on the Hill 

TABLE I 

Number of Upper doss Families in Boston, 
by Districts of Concentration andinitam Suburban Towns, 
for Certain Years 



1894 

1905 

1914 

1929 

1943 

Within Boston 

Beacon Kill 

2«0 

242 

279 

362 

335 

Back Bay 

867 

1.166 

1,102 

880 

556 

Jamaica Plain 

S6 

66 

64 

36 

30 

Other distncts 

316 

161 

114 

86 

41 

Suburban Towns 

Brookline 

137 

300 

348 

3S5 

372 

Newton 

38 

89 

90 

164 

247 

Cambridge 

77 

142 

147 

223 

257 

Milton 

37 

71 

106 

131 

202 

Dedham 

8 

29 

48 

69 

99 

Other towns 

106 

176 

310 

403 

816 

Total in Boston 

1,519 

1,63S 

1,5^9 

1,364 

962 

Total m Suburbs 

403 

807 

1.049 

1 345 

1,993 

Totals 

1.922 

2,442 

2 608 

2,709 

2,955 


Tabulated from Social Hegater Boston 
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Thus a wide range of sentiments— aesthetic historical and familial have 
acquired a spatial articulation in Beacon Hill The beanng of these sentiments upon 
locational processes is a tangible one and assumes three forms retentive attractive 
and resistive Let us consider each of these m order To measure the retentive 
influence that spatially referred sentiments m^ exert upon locational activities we 
have tabulated by place of residence all the families listed in the Boston Social 
Register for the years 1894 1905 1914 1929 and 1943 This should afford a 
reasonably accurate picture of the distribution of uppcKlass families by neighbour 
hoods within Boston and in suburban towns In Table 1 we have presented the 
tabulations for the three in town concentrations of upper class families (Beacon 
ILll Back Bay and Jamaica Ptam) and for the five main suburban concentrations 
(Brookline Newton Cambridge Milton and Dedham) Figure 1 portrays these 
trends m graphic form The most apparent feature of these data is of course the 
consistent increase of upper class families in the suburban towns and the marked 
decrease (since 1905) in two of the in town upper class areas Back Bay and 
Jamaica Plain Although both of these neighbourhoods remain fashionable 
residential districts their prestige is waning rapidly Back Bay m particular though 
still surpassing in numbers any other single neighbourhood has undergone a steady 



Fig 1 Number of upper-class families m Boston by distncts of concentration and 
m suburbs for certain years 
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invasion of apartment buildings, rooming houses, and business establishments which 
are destroying its prestige value The trend of Beacon Hill has been different Today 
it has a larger number of upper class families than it had in 1894 Where it ranked 
second among fashionable neighbourhoods in 1894 it ranks third today, being but 
slightly outranked m numbers by the suburban city of Brookline and by the Back 
Bay Beacon Hill is the only in town district that has consistently retained its 
preferred character and has held to itself a considerable proportion of Boston’s old 
families 

There is, however, another aspect to the spatial dynamics of Beacon Hill, one 
that pertains to the ‘attractive’ locational role of spatially referred sentiments 
From 1894 to 190S the district underwent a sli^t drop, subsequently experiencing 
a steady rise for 24 years, and most recently undergoing another slight decline 
These variations arc significant, and they bring out rather clearly the dynamic 
ecological role of spatial symbolism The mitial drop is attributable to the 
development of the then new Back Bay Hundreds of acres there had been 
reclauned from marshland and had been built up with palatial dwellings Fashion 
now pointed to this as the select area of the city and in response to its dictates a 
number of families abandoned Beacon HiU to take up more pretentious Back Bay 
quarters Property values on the Hill began to depreciate old dwellmgs became 
roommg houses, and businesses began to invade some of ihe streets But many of 
the old families remained on the Hill and a few of them made efforts to halt the 
gradual deterioration of the district Under the aegis of a realtor, an architect, and a 
few close friends there was launched a programme of purchasing old houses, 
modernizing the mtenon and leaving the colonial exteriors intact and then selling 
the dwellings to individual families for occupancy Frequently adjoining neighbours 
would collaborate in planning their improvements so as to achieve an architectural 
consonance The results of this programme may be seen in the drift of upper class 
families back to the Hill From 190S to 1929 the number of 5oci0/Aegisrer families 
m the district increased by 120 Assessed valuations showed a corresponding 
mcrease from 1919 to 1924 there wasa nse of 24 per cent, from 1924 to 1929 the 
rise was 25 per cent * The nature of the Hill’s appeal, and the kind of persons 
attracted, may be gathered from the following popiJar wnte up 

To salvage the quamt charm of Colonial Architecture on Beacon HiU, Boston, is 
the object of a well-defined movement among wnters and professional folk that 
promises the most delightful opportunities for Ihe home seeker of moderate means 
and conservative tastes Because men of discernment were able to visualize the 
possibilities presented by these architectural landmarks, and have undertaken the 
gracious task of restoring them to their former ^ory, this histone quarter of old 
Boston, once the centre of literary culture, is coming mto its own * ® 

The independent variable m this ‘attractive’ locational process seems to have been 
the symbolic quality of the Hill, by which it constituted a referent for certain 
strong sentiments of upper class Bostonians 

While this revival was progressing there remained a constant menace to the 
character of Beacon Hill, in the form of business encroachments and apartment- 
hotel developments Recurrent threats from this source finally prompted residents 
of the Hill to organize themselves into the Beacon HiU Association Formed in 
1922, the declared object of this organization was *10 keep undesirable busmess and 
living conditions from affecting the hiQ distnct’ * * At the time the city was 
engaged m prepanng a comprehensive zoning programme and the occasion was 
propitious to secure for Beacon Hill smtable protective measures A systematic set 
of recommendations was drawn up by the Asmiation regarding a uniform 65 foot 
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Before considering the ecological consequences of this configuration let us see 
what attitudes have come to be associated with the Common There is an extensive 
local literature about the Common and m it we find mteiestmg sentiments 
expressed One citizen speaks of. * . the great principle exemplified in the 
preservation of the Common Thank Heaven the tide of money making must break 
and go around that * Elsewhere we read ‘Here, in short are all our accumulated 
memones, intimate, public, pnvatc ’* ’ ‘Boston Common w as is and ever will be a 
source of tradition and inspiration from which the New Englanders may renew their 
faith, recover their moral force, and strengthen their ability to grow and achieve ' * 
The Common has thus become a 'sacred' object, articulating and symbolizing 
genuine historical sentiments of a certain portion of the commumty Like all such 
objects Its sacredness dcnves, not from any intnnsic spatial attnbufes but rather 
from Its representation in people’s minds as a symbol for collective sentiments * ’ 

Such has been the force of these sentiments that the Common has become 
buttressed up by a number of legal guarantees. The city charter forbids Boston in 
perpetuity to dispose of the Common or any portion of it The city is further 
prohibited by state legislation from building upon the Common except within ngid 
limits, or from laying out roads or tracks across it By accepting the bequest of 
one George F Parkman. m 1908 amounting to over five million dollars the city js 
further bound to maintain the Common, and certain other parks, for the benefit 
and enjoyment of its citizens' * ‘ 

WTiat afl this has meant for the spatial development of Boston t retail centre is 
clear from the present character of that distnct Few cities of comparable size have 
so small a retail distnct ut point of area Unlike the spacious department stores of 
most cities, those in Boston are frequently compressed within narrow confines and 
have had to extend in devious patterns through rear and adjoining buildings Traffic 
in downtown Boston has literally reached the saturation point, owmg partly to the 
naaow one way streets but mainly to the lack of adequate arterials leading into and 
out of the Hub The American Road Builders Association has estimated that there 
u a loss of ^1,000 pet day in Boston as a result of traffic delay Trucking in 
Boston IS extremely expensive These losses ramify out to merchants, manu- 
facturers, commuten, and many other interests ** Many proposals have been made 
to extend a through arterial across the Common, thus relieving the extreme 
congestion of Tremont and Beacon streets, the two artenals, bordermg the park * * 
Earlier suggestions pnor to the construction of the subway, called for street car 
tracks across the Common But ‘the controlling sentiment of the citizens of Boston, 
and of large numbers throughout the State, is distmcily opposed to allowing any 
such use of the Common'^* Boston has long suffered from land shortage and 
unusually high real-estate values as a result both of the narrow confines of the 
pemnsula compnsmg the city centre and as a result of the exclusion from 
income-yiclding uses of so large a tract as the Dimmon ’ * A further difficulty has 
arisen from the rapid south westerly extension of the busmess district in the past 
two decades Wlh the Common lying directly m the path of this extension the 
business distnct has had to stretch around it in an elongated fashion, with obvious 
inconvenience to shoppers and consequent loss to businesses 

The Common is not the only obstacle to the aty's business expansion No less 
than three colomal burying-grounds, two of them adjomed by ancient church 
buildings, occupy downtown Boston Hie contrast that u presented by mne-storey 
office buJldmgs reared up beside quiet cemetenes affords viable evidence of the 
Conflict between ‘sacred’ and ‘profane’ that cerates m Boston's ecological pattern 
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height limit for the entire Hill the exclusion of business from all but two streets 
and the restriction of apartment house bulk” It succeeded in gaming only a 
partial recognition of this programme m the 1924 zoning ordinance ^he 
Association continued its fight against mimical land uses year after year In 1927 it 
successfully fou^t a petition brought before the Board of Zoning Adjustment to 
alter the height limits m one area so as to permit the construction of a 
four milhon-dohaT apartment hotel ISS feel high Residents of the Hill went to the 
hearing en masse In spite of the prospect of an additional twenty million dollars’ 
worth of exclusive apartment hotels that were promised if the zoning restrictions 
were withheld the petition was rejected having been opposed by 214 of the 220 
persons present at the hearing” In 1930 the Association gamed an actual 
reduction in height limits on most of Beacon street and certain adjoining streets 
though its leader was denounced by opponents as a rank sentimentalist who 
desired to keep Boston a village ” One year later the Association defeated a 
petition to rezone Beacon street for business purposes ’ * In other campaigns the 
Association successfully pressed for the rezoning of a busmess street back to purely 
residential purposes for the lowering of height limits on the remainder of Beacon 
street and for several lesser matters of local interest Since 1929 owing partly to 
excess assessed valuations of Boston real estate and partly to the effects of the 
depression upon families living on securities Beacon HiU has lost some of its older 
famiLes thou^ its decline is nowhere near so precipitous as that of the Back Bay 
Thus for a span of one and a half centuries there have existed on Beacon Hill 
certain locational processes that largely escape economic analysis It is the symbolic 
quality of the Hill not ns impedilive or cost imposing character that most tangibly 
correlates with the retentive attractive and resistive trends that we have observed 
And It is the dynamic force of spatially referred sentiments rather than 
consideiations of tent which explains why certain families have chosen to live on 
Beacon Hill in preference to other in town districts having equally accessible 
location and even superior housing conditions There is thus a non economic aspect 
to Und use on Beacon Hill one which is m some respects actually distconomw in 
Its consequences Certainly the large apartment hotels and specialty shops that have 
sought m vain to locate on the Hdl would have represented a fuller capitalization on 
potential property values than do residences In all Idtelihood the attending increase 
m real-estate prices would not only have benefited individual property holden but 
would have so eiihanced the value of adjoining properties as to compensate for 
whatever depreciation other portions of the HiU might have experienced 

If we turn to another type of land use pattern in Boston that comprised by the 
Boston Common and the old burying grounds we encounter another instance of 
spatial symbolism which has exerted a marked influence upon the ecological 
organization of the rest of the city The Boston Common is a survival from colonial 
days when every New England town allotted a portion of its land to common use as 
a cow pasture and militia field Over the course of three centuries Boston has grown 
entirely around the Common so that today we find a 48 acre tract of land wedged 
directly into the heart of the busmessdisliict On three of its five sides are womens 
apparel shops department stores theatres and other high rent locational activities 
On the fourth side is Beacon street extending alongside Beacon Hill Only the 
activities of HiB residents have prevented busmess from invading this side The fifth 
side IS occupied by the ftiblic Garden A land value rnap portrays a strip of highest 
value piessmg upon two sides of the Common on Tremont and BoyUton streets 
taking the form of a long narrow band 
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difierentialj recourse was had to the estimation of emigration, by age groups and by 
nativity, through the use of life tables The procedure consists of companng the 
actual 1940 population with the readue of the 1930 population which probably 
survived to 1940 according to survival rates for Massachusetts IVhatever deficit the 
actual 1940 population may show from the estimated 1940 population is a measure 
of ‘effective emigration’. It is not a measure of the actual volume of emigration 
smce no calculation is made of immigration into the distnct between 1930 and 
1940** Effective emigration simply indicates the extent of population dechne 
which is attnbutable to emigration rather than to death Computations thus made 
for emotion differentials by nativity show the fotlowmg (Table 2) 


TABLE 2 

Effective Emigration from the North End 
Boston, 1930-40 by\ati\tty 


Nativity 

1930 

Population 

Percent 
of 1930 
Pop in 
each 
Nativity 
Group 

Effective 

Emigntion 

1930-40 

Per cent of 
Emigration 
accounted 
for by each 
Nativity 
Group 

Amencan-bom 

vsecond generation) 

12,553 

5946 

3.399 

7642 

Italian-bom 

(first generation) 

8,557 

40 54 

1,049 

23 58 

Totals 

21,110 

100 00 

4,448 

100 00 


Calculated from census tract data and survival niea. 


Thus the second generation, compnsmg but 59-46 per cent of the 1930 population, 
contnbuted 7642 per cent of the effective emigration from the North End, 
whereas the first generation accounted for much less than its ‘due’ share of the 
emigration Another calculation shows that where the effective emigration of 
second-generation Italians represents 27 08 per cent of their number m 1930, that 
of the first generation represents only 12 26 per cent of their number in 1930 

Equally clear differentials appear in effective emigration by age groups If we 
compare the difference between the percentage which each age group as of 1930 
contributes to the effective emigration, and the percentage which each age group 
compnsed of the ] 930 population, we find that the age groups 1 5-24 account for 
much more than their share of effective cm^ration. the age groups 35-64 account 
for much less than their share ** In Table 3 the figures preceded by a plus sigii 
indicate ‘excess’ em^ration, those preceded by a minus sign indicate deficit 
emigration 

In brief, the North End is losing ite young pet^le to a much greater extent than 
its older people 

These differentials are m no way startling what is mteresting however, is their 
congruence with basic Italian values, whidi find their fullest institutionalized 
expresaon m the North End Emigration from the distnct may be viewed as both a 
cause and a symbol of alienation from these values At the core of the Italian value 
system are those sentiments which pierlam to the famfly and the paesani Both of 
these put a high premium upon maintenance of residence in the North End 
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The dis economic consequences of commercially valuable land being thus devoted 
to non utilitarian purposes goes even further than the removal from busmess uses of 
a given amount of space For it is a standard principle of real estate that business 
property derives added value if adjoimng properties are occupied by other 
businesses Just as a smgle vacancy will depreciate the value of a whole block of 
business frontage so a break in the continuity of stoics by a cemetery damages the 
commercial value of surrounding properties But even more than the Common the 
colomal burying grounds of Boston have become mvested with a moral significance 
which renders them almost inviolable Not only is there the usual sanctity which 
attaches to all cemeteries but in those of Boston there is an added sacredness 
growing out of the age of the grounds and the fact that the forebears of many of 
New England s most distinguished families as weU as a number of colonial and 
Revolutionary leaders lie buned in these cemeteries There is thus a mamfold 
symbolism to these old butying-gtounds pertaitving to family lineage early 
nationhood civic ongms and the like all of which have strong sentimental 
associations \\'hat has been said of the old burying grounds applies with equal force 
to a number of other venerable landmarks in central Boston Such buddings as the 
Old South Meeting House the Park Street Church Kuig s Chapel and the Old State 
House all foci of histonca! associattons-occupy commercially valuable land and 
interrupt the continuity of business frontage on their streets Nearly all of these 
landmarks have been challenged at vanous times by real-estate and commercial 
interests which sought to have them replaced by more profitable uses In every case 
community sentunents have resisted such threats 

In all these examples we find a symbol sentiment relationship which has exerted 
a sigruficant influence upon land use Nor should it be thou^t that such 
phenomena are mere ecological sports Many other older American cities present 
simDar locational charactensties Delancey street in Philadelphia represents a 
staking parallel to Beacon HOI and certain in town distiicts of Chicago New York 
and Detroit recently revived as fashionable apartment areas bear resemblances to 
the Beacon Hill revival The role of traditionalism m ngidifying the ecological 
patterns of New Orleans has been demonstrated in a recent study Further 
studies of this sort should clarify even further the true scope of sentiment and 
symbolism in urban spatial structure and dynamics 

As a third line of evidence for our hypothesis we have chosen a rather different 
type of area from those so far considered It is a well known fact that immigrant 
ghettos along with other slum distncts have become areas of declining population 
in most Amencan cities A point not so weU established is that this decline tends to 
be selective in its incidence upon residents and that this selectivity may manifest 
varying degrees of identification with mim^rant. values For residence within a 
ghetto IS more than a matter of spatial placement it generally signifies acceptance 
of immigrant institutions Some hghi on this process is afforded by data from the 
North End of Boston This neighborhood almost wholly Italian in population has 
long been known as Boston $ classic land of poverty * * Eighteen per cent of the 
dwelling are eighty or more years old and 60 per cent are forty or more years 
Old Indicative of the dilapidated character of many buildings is the recent sie of 
a twenty room apartment budding for only 5500 It is not surpnsing then to learn 
that the area has declined m population from 21 111 in 1930 to 17 598 m 1940 
To look for spatially referable sentiments here would seem futile And yet 
examination of certain emigration differentials in the North End reveals a 
congruence between Italian social structure and locational processes To get at these 
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’J.hen I told him th2t I li>ed at the Nonh End of Boston, “lo non vado fra quella 
plebagln. " (I do not go among those plebeuns As a rule the older Italian is 
unwilling to make thu break, if indeed he could It is the jounger adults, 
American bom and educated, who ate capable of making the transition to another 
value system w ith radically different values and goals 

Residence m the North End seems therefore to be a spaual coroDaiy to 
mtegration with Italian values Likewise emigration from the distnct signifies 
assimilation into American values, and b so construed by the people themselves 
Thus, while the area is not the conscious object of sentimental attachment, as are 
Beacon HUl and the Common, it has none the less become a s>Tnbol for Itaban 
ethnic solidanty By nrtue of this symbolic quality the area has a certain retentive 
power o\ et those residents who most fully share the values which prevail there 
It is reasonable to suggest, then, that the slum is much more than ‘an area of 
minimum choice’** Beneath the surface phenomenon of declining population 
there may be differential rales of decluie which require positne formulation m a 
systematic ecological theory Such processes ate apparently refractory to analy sis in 
terms of competition for least impediiive location A different order of concepts, 
correspondmg to the s-aluative, mearungful aspect of spatial adaptation, must 
supplement the prevailing economic concepts of ecology 
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TABLES 

Difference between Percentage Contributed by Each Age Group 
to Effective Emigration and Percentage it Comprised of 1930 Population 


Differences between Percentages 


of 1930 

Male 

Female 

under S 

1 70 


5-9 

+0 38 

+0 04 


+0 21 


15-19 

+4 18 


20 24 

+2 04 



-0 97 



-231 



143 



2 29 



I 13 


75 and over 

uncalculahle 

Calculated from Census tiacl dau and survival rates 


comprised by these gro^fpw^ as welf as^'b!,nfnr"H^* relationships 
religious organizations are thus stroiitv^fn^,! 

generation Italian when askerf if i..» ^ localistic in character One second 
their North End tenement renhi^H parents ever contemplated leaving 

first generation Italian is s7miich ess mcUnld t i 

American born Italian ^ End than the 

sohdarity^tha^t it is notV^eomi'Io S aT^ 

extended family grandparents inatuied ehrM*"*'"* ^ 
children There are instances u/her. i. /^'^ren with their mates and grand 
has expanded into an adjomme v“ one tenement and 

These are ecological expre«icms^,n part of a"* partitions for doorways 

mother has for the welfare of her n^Jv mamlf concern which an Italian 

the daughter to continue IrnngVSm^w The ideal pattern is for 

being assigned certain rooms wLch Ihev ar^ V * ^^^^band 

the course of time the youn^SpS u 

their own home preferably nM far^^wav ^ accumulate savings and buy 
who owns a tenement will let apartm^ts /oT"*“ 

another manifestation of the locaIraiigcfTeSsofi?aiJnr^^^^ ^ " 

.e“rr,.?™re.rs3rrj.?^~ 

still remember with regret the vam smile of superiomy"thal°appe^ed°on h^s"face' 
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The classic work of Emrys Jones* has provided a more comprehensive urban 
geography of Belfast than is perhaps available for any other city of comparable size 
This IS an excellent foundation on which further study is being based Much of his 
work used data obtained from the 1951 census of population and most of the 
analysis was restricted to the County Borough of Belfast However smce 1951 the 
population of the County Borough has declined by over 44 000 while the built up 
area outside the city had at the 1966 census a population of 1 6 1 000 or about 29 
per cent of the total population of the whole urban area On these grounds alone a 
further analysis seems justified in addition there is now a greater range of data 
available for the whole of the urban area denved from the 1966 Census of 
Population from the Belfast Area Travel Survey and from vanous planrung 
surveys Finally the availability of computers makes it possible to use new 
Uchwicyies f<iit asalytts <a( the data 

Urban social geography in general has been heavily onentated towards the 
description of the areal distribution of a range of socioeconomic charactenstics 
This IS in line with the social area analyses of soaologists such as Shevky and Bell * 
However the spatial aspects of interaction between areas has teceived little 
attention except m transportation studies and investigations of shopping patterns 
Because of the system nature of urban complexes it would appear that social area 
analysis can be improved by a study of uiteraction both within and between such 
areas The present study then will consist of two pnncipal parts first an analysis of 
the whole urban area leading to its subdivision into a senes of broad socio*economtc 
regions and second an an^ysis of some aspects of interaction withm the broader 
context established in the first part of the study 
Urban Ares Analpis 

Urban areas have been characterized in terms of a number of gradients E \V 
Burgess suggests a positive gradient outwards from the city centre in terms of 
class-working class m the inner areas giadmg through to the highest income groups 
on the penphery * Colin Oark and subsequent workers have demonstrated the 
existence of a general negative gradient of population density with distance from 
the city centre * Both sets of gradients indicate a concentnc arrangement of vanous 
socicheconomic charactenstics focused on the central business distnct These 
concentnc models will be taken as a pomt of departure m this study 

The gross population density for 1 19 Census data zones within the Belfast area 
ranging from 0 6 km (0 35 m3cs) to 10 5 km (6 54 mdes) from the city centre 
(City Hall) IS shown in Figure 1 The data have been plotted on double log axes and 
a least squares regression line fitted which is based on the equation log population 
density 1 88 —0 88 log distance (where density is persons per gross residential 
acre and distance is in tenths of a mfle) The negative form of the density gradient is 
obvious At the same tune it is clear that individual data zones differ considerably 

From /nsfi Gfopvpfiicol Sfu^a ed. N Stephens and R Glasscock (Queen s University 
Belfast) 1970 pp 373 93 Repnnted by pennissian of the author and editors 
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*J/ohn C Kiley 'C/ianges m Rnltr Vafue* in tJie Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries 
Bulletin of the Business HistoricBl Soeteiy 15 (June 1941) p 36 Frank Chouteau Brown 
Boston More Crowing Pams Our Boston 3 (February 1927) 8 

ssRichardM Hurd Pn«eip/ejo/O! 0 ’^®“( Fo/uet NewYork 1903 pp 93—4 
J’H W Gilmore The Old New Orleans and the New A Case for Ecology American 
Sociological Resiew 9 385 94 August 1944 

7*RobertA Woods ed Americans in Process Boston 1903 p 5 

’’Finance Commission of the City of Boston A Study of Cerfem of the Effects of 
Decentraluatton on Bostonand SomeNeighbounngCtaesand Towns Boston 1941 p 11 
’’Aggregate population of census tracts FI F2 r4 FS Census Tract Data 1930Census 
unpublished material from 15lhCemusoftheUmtedStates 1930 compiled by Boston Health 
Department tablet Population and Housing Stansncs for Census Tracts Boston 16th Census 
of the United States 1940 table 2 

31 By use of Police lists (or two different years a count was made of immigration into a 
sample precinct of the North End The figaie(61) reveals so small a volume of immigration that 
any use of it to compute actual emigtalton by age groups would have introduced statistical 
unreliability into the estimates Survival rates for Massachusetts were computed from stale life 
tables in National Resources Committee Population Srarutics 2 Stale Data Washington 
1937 Part C p 38 The technique is outbned mC Warren Thomthwaite {nternal Migration in 
(he Cf/i red Stater Philadelphia 1934 pp |9 21 

”0bv Qusly most of the emtgranls in the 15 24 age group m 1930 migrated whde m the 
age group 20 29 likewise the emgtraMS in the 35 64 agegreup migrated while m the 40-69 
age group 

’’Waium Foote Whyte Sweet Comer Soctev Chicago 1943 p xix 
**Enrieo C Saitoiio Social and Religious Life of Ital ans in America Boston 1918 pp 
43 4 

’*R D MeXenaie The Scope of Humati Ecol<^y m Ctnesf W Burgess ed The Urban 
Comminiiy Chicago 1926 p 180 



Fig 2 Belfast residuals from regression of density against distance from the city 
centre The regression equation used to obtain residuals was log gross residential 
density (persons per acre) = 1 S8~0 88 log distance (miles) For locations named in 
text see Figure 5 

TABLE 1 

Positive and negative residual sectors 


Over predicted (positive residual areas) 

Outer North Lough Shore 
Antrim Road 

Ballygomartm Road (weak) 

Malone Road 

RavenhiU— Samtfield Roads 
Upper Newtownards— Belmont Roads 
Outer South Lough Shore 


Under'predicted (negative residual areas) 

Inner North Lough Shore— Rathcoole 
Ctumlin Road— Ligomel 
Springfield Road— Falls Road 
Ormeau Road (weak) 

Castlereagh Road 
Inner South Lough Shore 
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Hectares Acres 



from the general trend These deviations from the tegular ‘model density surface 
can be computed and mapped in terms of residuals from the regression (Fig 2) The 
spatial distribution of the residuals di^lays a well-defined pattern and can be 
descnbed in terms of thirteen sectors forming an alternating series m which density 
is either over or under predicted Where density is over predicted actual densities 
ye less than expected from the model and conversely where under predicted actual 
dengues are higher than expected The two sets of sectors are indicated m Table 1 
litis suggests an over all sector distnbution of density rather than a concentric 
one owever while sectors can be distinguished within any one sector the 
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TABLE 2 

Correlations betiMen selected nnables for the Belfast urban area. 
In addition the correlations between 2S ranablesand the first two 
components arc also gtten (data are untransformed} 



Density 

Occupa- 

tional 

Index* 

Mi 

Male 

Unem- 

ployment 

Correlation 

between 

vanabtesand 

component 


H 

Per cent population < 14 yean 






088 

Per cent population > 65 years 






-0 92 

Persons per household 






073 

Persons per room 



-OSl 

OSO 

0-61 

063 

Distance from City Hall 

-0 59 

0 62 

059 


NA 

NA 

Gross residential density 


-0 70 

-067 

0 72 

0-78 


Gross dwelling density 

0-92 

-0 78 

-0 72 

0 57 

0-81 


Occupatiorial index 

-070 


0-86 

-0 62 

-0 88 


Cars per household 

-0 67 

0 86 


-0 57 

089 


Per cent of population 15-19 







years m fuU-Ume education 

-064 

0 70 

075 


-079 


Per cent of population with 







driving bcences 

-0 75 

0 88 

089 

-0 65 

-0-91 


Pei cent of heads of household 







Socioeconomic group A, 

-0-7S 

0 70 

0 77 


-072 


Per cent of heads of household 







Soao^cononuc group A,, 

-0 50 

0 66 

053 


-063 


Per cent of heads of household 







Socioeconomic group B 






062 

Per cent of heads of household 







Socio-economic group C 

0 62 

-0 74 

-0 74 

0 54 

083 


Per cent population over 1 5 years 







years occupied 






071 

Per cent occupied males out 







of work 

0 72 

-0 62 

-0 57 


068 


Per cent workers employed 







inCBD 







Per cent journey to work by bus 



-0 55 


052 


Per cent journey to work by car 

-0 75 

0 88 

091 

-0 63 

-0 92 


Per cent journey to work on foot 

0 70 

-0 72 

-0 66 

0 67 

076 


Age of housing 


-062 



0 55 

0 73 

ViYgraiAs m t-wA tA VcA'iA 







population 

-0 53 

0 58 

OSI 


-0 61 


Internal area migrants 







In migrants from rest of 







Northern Ireland 


a58 

0 50 


-0 58 


Per cent of population 







Roman Catholic 




0 57 




Only correlation coefficients > 05 shown AUcoeffiaents significant at 0-0 1 level 
NA— not available. 
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socjo-economic status (B) measured along 


distinguished and is illustrated in 
wMAT. density is shown along two high-density and two low^ensity 

«nA,A .AA^* gradwni feature though now positive can be demonstrated for 

densifv differences between sectors and the over-all 

density gradient are both apparent 

r^n^w? ®®’^'*** ” negatively correlated with distance (y) front the city 

dpnsitv k ^ noted above with distinctive differences in 

a hifh cnrr^iit ^ *0 European and North American cities there is also 

IS no exrent.J^^ ^nd Other socio-economic characteristics Belfast 

based on oeenn tt»tance a general index of socio-economic status (a) 

while there isTlm"? correlation with density (r. , = -0 70) 

(r - -0 67^ ®®trelation between density and car-ownership (b) 

ff^nsitv AAAi.An. take four general indicators of socio-economic status 

correlate them atr-iTf oar ownership and male unemployment) and 

the correlation * u ^"ay of vanables for the 1 19 Belfast data zones 

X £ «ne? n 2 IS Obtained 

are hishlv correlat highly mtcrcorrelated At the same time they 

theref^ to subst.tutr one^MhJ*' f 

However instead nr,.,, ° ^ indicaton as a general socio-economic index 

techmoue that would variable it was considered desirable to employ a 

case this had loo OfA^ ^ 2S by the omission of the distance vanable in 

onncinal rnmnonn ^ * patterning effect on its own Tlie technique used was 
pn«c,pd eompo^m, „mbmot,„n, of 
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Fig 4 Belfast urban area census data tones ranked according to their component 
scores on the socioeconomic component The boundaries of the census zones have 
been adjusted to a grid format 


very well-developed and almost entirely Protestant Shankill Road area while lying 
south east of the Falls sector is the equally predommantly Protestant Sandy Row 


The result is that within the western low status area there is a Roman 
Catholic Protestant alternation of sub sectors The actual divides between these 
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Fig. 6 Rebgious distribution in a small area of west Belfast at the contact of the 
and Falls sub^ecton The map is based upon a 10 per cent sample of 
penons over the age of twenty-one 


scores have laije proportions of the population under 14, a low proportion over 65, 
and large households A large proportion of the population has also been involved 
recently in a house move, and the houses occupied are relatively new The 
component picks out the growing penpheiy of the urban area This growth is of 
very mixed socioeconomic charactci.w that there is Local Authority and Northern 
Ireland Housing Trust rental housing, low to medium-cost pnvate estates, and a 
hmrted development of high-cost housuig Gowmmcnt-developed housing (Local 
Authonty and Housing Trust) is quite widespread on the periphery and has b«n 
constructed at the outer ends of a wide range of socio-economic sectors However, 
there is a predominance of rental housing on the outer fringes of low-status sectors 
Where Government housing lies on the lines of higher-status sectors, the population 
generally has a hi^er socioeconomic status than for similar housing on the lines of 
the low status sectors Thus, while the demognpluc chaiactenshcs of the urban 
area have a general concentnc pattern, a strong sectoral influence can still be seen 
The presence of both sectoral and concentric residential patterns corresponds 
with the findings reported by Berry for Amencan cities* He notes that there are 
three dimensions of socio-economic vanation the sectoral variation of neighbour 
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Thus far the has c soc o econom c p cture of the Belfast urban area we have 
0 amed s one of a c ty-centre focused grad ent positively slopedin terms of socal 
status and negat vely sloped n terms of density Superimposed on this general 
surtace are the alternating high and low status secton while the western low status 
sec or splays a further set of internal sub sectors d stingu shed on the has s of 
rel gion “ 

^en the data zones are ranked on their scores for component 2 the pattern 
pro uce s much less sectoral in character Li fact the highest sconng zones are 
the per pheral ones and the low-sconng the central zones w th mner h gh status 
areas scoruig lowest of all The ntal variables most heavily weghted in this 
component are those assoc ated w th demograph c characteristics Zones with h gh 
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hoods by socioeconomic rank, the concentnc variation of neighbourhoods 
according to family structure, and the localized segregation of particular ethnic 
groups However, if we consider the religious groups as ‘ethnic’ the segregation 
pattern in the Belfast context is predominantly sectoral, as noted above Thus, 
while Jones found a ‘sector residential pattern’ in the wcst,'“ the present analysis 
suggests the coexistence of ‘sectors’ and ‘rings’ over much of the urban area 

Before proceeding to the activity analysis it should be stressed that there is some 
loss of ‘information’ in the analysis of the Belfast data zones This applies 
particularly to parts of the periphery, where the data zones are quite large and 
include a wide range of housing types The general picture is not distorted greatly 
but locally considerable statistical homi^enization has been imposed 

Activity Analysis 

Up to this point, the analysis has dealt with the whole urban area, and has 
concentrated on standard socio-economic data An attempt will now be made to 
examine a senes of sample areas in much greater detail, and in particular to carry 
out an analysis of some activity patterns to see how aclmly linkages are distributed 
and how activity is related to the basic socio-economic structure of the urban area 
outimed above 

Nine study units were selected and a random sample of persons over the age of 
21 was interviewed in each area The study units were selected from the western 
low status sector and the Malone high status sector Pairs of units were also selected 
to aUow compaiison while holding religion, socio-economic status and age of 
housing constant The study units and certain of their characteristics are listed in 
Table 3 while their locations are shown In Figure 5 The sharp differences of 
religion within the western sector and between the two semi-detached pnvate 
housing areas one in the western sector, the other on the outer edge of Malone, are 
evident 

Clearly, ShankiU, Gonard, New Barnsley, and Turf Lodge are low status areas, 
while Inner and Upper Malone are high status areas On the other hand Ladybrook, 
Ennvale, and Taughmonagh do not conform to the particular low or high status 
charactenstics of ^eir respective sectors In fact, these three areas lie on the flanks 
of the two sectors, Ladybrook being lower middle income and predominantly 
Roman Catholic, Ennvale being lower middle income and Protestant Taughmonagh 
is a highly non conforming insertion of Corporation housing on the central axis of 
the Malone sector The non confoimmg nature of these three study umts is also 
evident m the activity analysis 

The activity analysis applied depends on the examination of a set of linkages 
within the Belfast urban area The present residence of the mterviewee forms one 
point and the links between that point and three other sets of points are 
established The three other sets of pomis are the previous address of interviewee (if 
there is one) Ibe ongia points of sooa) visits to jnlErxfewee or points inteanewee 
visited durmg a one week period, and the pre marriage addresses of interviewee and 
spouse (if applicable) The first step m the analysis required the establishment of 
the extent to which points associated with the three social attnbutes (previous 
address, visits, and pre marriage address) corresponded with each other for any one 
study umt The extent to which the three point distnbutions were congruent for 
each of the study uruts is shown in F^re 7, cells for which three or two attnbutes 
were congruent being indicated, together with the cells for which only one attnbute 
was present 
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uinei city to new housing aieas on the urban penphery (New Barnsley, Turf Lodge, 
Taughmonagh, which arc Local Authonty housing areas, and Ladybrook and 
Ennvale, which are higher status pnvat^ousing areas denving a significant 
proportion of their population from a restncted section of the inner city) 

The two hi^ status Malone areas do not show the close knit networks to the 
same degree, though even here reasonably wdl-defined cores are evident However, 
in these (wo cases, not only are the vanous social attnbutes less congruent withm 
the Belfast urban area but they also show mudi stronger linkages outside the urban 
area altogether This is shown m Table 4 where the percentage concentration of the 
vanous attnbutes is given for the Malone sector and also outside the urban area 
The five study units within the western sector show high levels of concentration 
for all three social attributes (Table S) A very lugh proportion of total interaction 
IS restricted to the western low-status sector A further degree of concentration can 
also be distinguished, m that the two predominantly Protestant study umts 
(ShankiU and New Barnsley) have very high levels of Imkage within the Protestant 
sub sectors, while the three Roman Catholic uiuts have strong bnks within the 
Catholic sub sectors The different ‘orientation’ of the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic sub sectors can also be indicated in terms of newspaper readership a«l 
support for certain football teams In this case Catholic loyalties he with Glasgow 
Celtic and the Insh News, while Protestant loyalties lie with Linfleld football club 
and there is an ‘inverted’ loyalty to the Jnsli News. Probably television and the 
Belfast Telegraph evening paper are the two news and cultural media that both 
sectors have in common but there is little else (Table 6) 

The three outer units within the western sector (New Barnsley Turf Lodge, and 
Ladybrook) show clearly the centre penphery nature of much interaction, for 
previous addresses are located in the inner parts of the subsectors as are 
pre-mamage addresses The tendency towards out migration along sectors has been 
noted previously by Jones and is a generally observed feature of residential 
moves within the Belfast urban area If a move to a new house is contemplated, 
people express a strong preference for a location in the outer reaches of the sector 
within which they already reside This is clearly related to familianty and case of 
movement from the new housing area back to the home' distnct 

The study units in the Malone sector display a less concentrated set oflmkages 
in terms of the sector itself Even so the two high status uruts (Upper and Inner 

TABLE 6 

Ne\^spaper readership football team support and presence of television sets 
\\estem sector study urki 


Percentage Percentage 

Percentage percentage supporting Percentage reading Percentage 
Roman reading Glasgow supporting Belfast wiih TV 
Catholic Irish News Celtic Lmfield Telegraph sets 


Gonard 

98 

83 

73 

0 

58 

77 

Turl Lodge 

99 

74 

63 

0 

70 

97 

Ladybrook 

90 

39 

11 

0 

62 

too 

ShankUl 

1 

3 

0 

74 

68 

86 

New Barnsley 

12 

3 

1 

63 

72 

97 
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If we confine out attention to those cells wheie two or three attnbutes are 
congruent a number of features emerge First all the study uruts display core areas 
where all three attnbutes are congrumt The simplest and most sharply developed 
are those for the inner low status areas of Siank^ and Oonard Secondly we can 
note the more elongated well-developed cotes for the outer housmg estates of New 
Barnsley and Turf Lodge and the somewhat more fragmented core pattern for the 
pnvate estate of Ladybrook In the Malone sector two distinct patterns emerge 
rather weakly developed elongated cores for the high status Upper and Timer 
Malone units and more strongly developed but discontinuous cores for the Ennvale 
private estate and the Taughmona^ Corporation Housing area Viewed differently 
we can say that all the low and middle status areas display well-developed cores 
while the lugh status uruts are weaker m this respect 

Well-developed cores indicate a closely kmt spatial system wherein for each 
study umt there is a senes of congruent linkages the area or areas concerned are 
connected to the study unit m tetms of visiting an immediately previous address 
and the pie marriage location of at least one partner In the instances in which all 
these linkages occur within the same area this is taken to indicate the existence of a 
tightly knit spatial community which Fried claims is an mdication of a standard 
working class community pattern an overlappmg senes of close knit networks ’ 
The core areas occur either where there are old established fairly static groups 
(ShankiU and Qonard) or where there has been movement from a small part of the 

TABLE 5 


Pereentsge alhcaiion of previous addresses pre mornage addresses 
and visit connectioru for the ivestern sector sample units 


Western Sector Outside Urban Area 

(percentage of (percentage of all 

urban area connections) connections) 


Previous 

address 


Wuhm Within 
Protestant Catholic Northern 
Sample Units Total subsectors subsectors Ireland Abroad 


( Shankill 87 

Qonard 81 

New Barnsley 75 

Turf Lodge 85 

Ladybrook 87 


76 


76 
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2 

0 
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( Shankill 9) 

Qonard 85 

New Barnsley 79 

Turf Lodge 83 

^ybrook 86 
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periphery, lateral (inter sector) movement is diflicult, particularly where the spine 
roads of the sectors are far apart As noted earlier, however, since the spine roads 
are much closer together m the inner parts of die city, inter sector movement is 
easier here The availability of a car and to some extent of a telephone also tends to 
free movement from the radial network But all the low-status study units have 
two-thirds to three-quarters of households without cars, and in the western sector 
there is no significant difference between the inner and outer low status areas 
(Table 7) Thus in tWs case peripheral location is not compensated for by higher 
personal mobility using a car and consequently, movement by bus on the spine 
roads is a major constraint on linkage patterns 

At the other end of the spectrum lie the two high status Malone umts where 
practically every household has at least one car. and about half the households have 
two or more cars available About thrce-quarlers of the households in the 
middle status umts (Ennvale and Ladybrook) have cars The existence of a 
telephone is even more marked m the inequality of its distnbution ranging from 
just about saturation in the Malone units to almost insignificance m the low-status 
areas The telephone distribution pattern suggests a whole sub system of interaction 
as far as the high status areas are concerned 

The lack of cars and to some extent of telephones in the low-status units, 
together with the enforced radial nature of bus travel suggests why so much social 
interaction is sectoral in nature, and the constraints of religion and sonal status 
further affect the pattern In this context it t$ still striking to observe the degree to 
which the interaction for the Malone high status units is also restricted to a 
considerable extent to the Malone sector, despite much greater potential physical 
mobility There are elements of Fneds ‘close knit networks’** present here loo 

Conclusion 

This analysis has disclosed the existence of cleatly developed sectors in the Belfast 
urban area The ‘static’ socio-economic sector pattern disclosed in the earlier part of 
the study is further emphasized by the sectoral congruence of selected activity 
systems. The sector pattern, wlwn viewed both from a social pattern and 
activity analyses viewpoint, indicates very high levels of segregation, that is 
segregation by socio-economic group and by rebgious aniliation 

It remains to comment bnefly on the signiilcance of these sector segregated 
patterns from a planmng standpoint CunenOy segregation based on religion is 
viewed with disfavour by external observers, whde in the past, m many cities, 
segregation by class has been looked upon with equal disfavour, althou^ these 
attitudes are not generally held in the segregated areas concerned In fact, one could 
argue that highly segregated sectors arc the most efficient form for the existing 
system of interaction IVhere areas that are non-conforming m lenns of the general 
character of the particular sector occur, this only seems to generate more extended 
linkages to other areas Aat do conform On the other hand, it could be argued that 
the existing segregated activity patterns are a consequence of the homogeneous 
sectors or sub-sectors In the Belfast area, m so far as people have any residential 
choice, they exercise it by moving from less segregated to more segregated housing 
groups or else they move within an existing hl^ly segregated sector In the case of 
one Corporation housing estate which mitlally was integrated in terms of religion 
subsequent moves have produced an almost entirely Roman Catholic estate The 
Ladybrook and Ennvale pnvate estatesarcbolhhighly segregated, with only 10 per 
cent of the particular mmonty religious group present in each case Catholics have 
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Malone) do show considerable degrees of sector concentration in terms of previous 
addresses and visit connections even though there arc significant linkages outside 
the urban area altogether For these two areas the pre marriage address is more 
dispersed both within and outside the urban area though the urban area 
distribution is almost entirely restricted to high status sectors 

The two lower status units in the Malone sector are the most weakly Imked m 
terms of the sector within which they are present This is because both units are 
non conforming as far as the socio economic characteristics of most of the sector 
are concerned On social status grounds they have low probabilities of connection 
with the high status predominant portion of the sector However both study units 
show strong links with an inner low status area (Sandy Row), which until now we 
have considered part of the western sector In terms of potential interaction this 
mterpretation needs to be relaxed because the innermost parts of all sectors west of 
the nver are close to each other and it is questionable to which sector they should 
be allocated From the restricted evidence available it would appear that Sandy 
Row IS more strongly linked to the lower status outer parts of the Malone sector 
than to the outer parts of the western sector particularly smce the outer parts of 
the western Protestant sub sector are cut-ofT from Sandy Row by the over 
whelmmgly Catholic sub sector of Falls 

Tlie non conforming nature of Ennvale and Tau^unonagh is further emphasized 
when the distances of the Unked points from the study units are considered For 
instance the mean distance of visit links for Taughmonagh is not significantly 
different from that for Upper Malone while it is significantly greater than that for 
Inner Malone (p*0 05) despite the considerable socio-economic differences between 
the umts 

The pattern of connectivity which has been analysed would seem lo be 
influenced by a number of factors First linkages will occur predominantly with 
areas which are similar m socio economic and religious characteristics Secondly 
the linkages are further constrained by distance and by the general accessibility 
pattern of the various potential linkage areas to any particular study umt Where 
there is a high dependence on walking and use of buses distances are small unless 
movemmt is channelled in and out along a radial road where there is a good bus 
service With the present radial anangement of bus routes between city centre and 


TABLE 7 


Mobility potential of householdt in the sample units 


Percentage of 

Cars per households with Percentage of households 

household no car with telephone 


Shankill q j 4 

Qonard g 29 

New Barnsley 0 jg 

Turf Lodge 0 24 

Ladybrook 0 77 

Upper Malone ] 55 

Inner Malone 1 gg 

Ennvale 0 77 

Taughmonagh 0 35 
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71 

82 

77 

23 

2 

6 

30 

67 


2 


2 

16 

96 

99 

35 
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periphery, lateral (inter sector) movement is difficult, particularly where the spine 
roads of the sectors are far apart As noted earlier, however, since the spine roads 
are much closer together m the inner parts of the city, inter sector movement is 
easier here The availability of a car and to some extent of a telephone also tends to 
free movement from the radial network But all the low status study umts have 
two-thirds to three-quarters of households without cars, and m the western sector 
there is no significant difference between the inner and outer low status areas 
(Table 7) Thus, in this case peripheral location is not compensated for by higher 
personal mobility using a car and consequently, movement by bus on the spine 
roads is a major constraint on linkage patterns 

At the other end of the spectrum he the two high status Malone units where 
practically every household has at least one car, and about half the households have 
two or more cars available About three-quarters of the households in the 
middle status umts (Ennvale and Ladybrook) have cars The existence of a 
telephone is even more marked in the inequality of its distribution ranging from 
just about saturation in the Malone units to almost insignificance in the low status 
areas The telephone distribution pattern suggests a whole sub system of interaction 
as fat as the high status areas ate concerned 

The lack of cars and to some extent of telephones m the low-status units, 
together with the enforced radial nature of bus travel, suggests why so much social 
uiteraction n sectoral in nature, and the constraints of religion and social status 
further affect the pattern In this context it is still sinking to observe the degree to 
which the interaction for the Malone high status umts is also restricted to a 
considerable extent to the Malone sector, despite much greater potential phyocal 
mobility There are elements of Fned’s ‘close knit networks*' * present here loo 
Conclusion 

This analysis has disclosed the existence of cleaily developed sectors in the Belfast 
urban area The ‘static’ socio economic sector pattern disclosed tn the earlier part of 
the study is further emphasized by the sectoral congruence of selected activity 
systems The sector pattern, when viewed both from a social pattern and 
activity analyses viewpoint, indicates very hi^ levels of segregation, that is 
segregation by socio-economic group and by religious affiliation 

It remains to comment briefly on the significance of these sector segregated 
patterns from a planning standpoint Currently segregation based on religion is 
viewed with disfavour by external observers, while in the past, in many cities, 
segregation by class has been looked upon with equal disfavour, althou^ these 
attitudes are not generally held m the segregated areas concerned In fact, one could 
argue that highly segregated sectors are the most efilcient form for the existmg 
system of interaction Where areas that are non-conforming m terms of the general 
character of the particular sector occur, this only seems to generate more extended 
linkages to other areas that do conform On the other hand, it could be argued that 
the existing segregated activity patterns are a consequence of the homogeneous 
seclon or sub sectors In the Belfast area, in so far as people have any residential 
choice, they exercise it by moving from less segregated to more segregated housing 
groups or else they move within an existing hi^ly segregated sector In the case of 
one Corporation housing estate which initially was integrated in terms of religion, 
subsequent moves have produced an almost entliely Roman Catholic estate The 
Ladybrook and Erinvale private estates are both hi^y segregated, with only 10 per 
cent of the particular minonty rebgious group present In e» * Catholics have 
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opted for Ladybrook, Protestants for Ermvale This highlights a further factor m 
seeresation, namdy the availability of sdiools As mi^t be expected the voluntary 
(Roman Catholic) schools, and the Roman Catholic churches, are restricted to a 
large extent to the Catholic sectors A Catholic family buying a house, or obtaining 
a rented housing allocation outside the Catholic sectors Is faced subsequently with 
long and difficult school journeys, a particularly important factor m the case of 
primary schools j ^ 

Planning proposals for the Belfast urban area have been produced recently, 
and these suggest that ‘the strengthening of the identity and sense of community of 
townships and city sectors is importani socially’ To achieve this a structunng of 
the urban area into a senes of ‘Distncts’ is proposed While the ‘Districts’ may have 
meamng where they focus on pre exislmg outlying settlements such as Dunmurry, 
Dundonald, and Holywood (Fig S), the ‘Districts’ proposed for much of the rest of 
the area run quite counter to existing commumty identities The findings of the 
current study indicate tiiat weR defined areas wiA marked identity already exist 
whereas the proposed new ‘Districts’ break right across these This is particularly 
true for the proposed West Belfast Dislnct which would not allow the strengthenmg 
of existing commumties The only intention can be to restructure completely the 
western sector by attempting to link into one ‘District’ at least four sharply defined 
sub sectors This atm should have been stated unequivocally and the advantages and 
disadvantages of such a pobey carefully assessed 

In the Belfast urban area physical segregation and social segregation are highly 
correlated Whether physical desegregation, m terms of religion and social class, 
would lead to social desegreption (that is, social interaction) is open to question 
The possible consequences of physical desegregatcon need to be examtned in depth 
In fact, actual experiment may be the most effective, though not necessarily the 
least painful way of providing the necessary data Analyses such as the present 
study, or experiments as suggested above cannot provide substitutes for judgement 
as to the desirability of desegregation but they can provide a firmer basis on which 
the judgement can be made 
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NOTE 

This chapter was completed in September 1968 The communal disturbances during 1969 and 
1970, many of which occurred m Ihe vicimty of the edges of the rehgious subsectors m the 
western part of the city, are in consequence, not discussed here 
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11 SOCIETY. MAN, AND ENVIRONMENT 
J Mogev 


Ever since 1 went as an undergraduate apprentice with Estyn Evans into the hilis 
and byeways of Ulster digging m the homed cairns of prehistoric settlers, or 
looking at the rums of recently deserted huts and cottages the problems of the 
mteraction between the physical cnvirorunent and human society have been with 
me I have them still as intellectually unfinished buuness and in this paper I will try 
to untangle one of the sociological strands of these puzzles The argument that the 
environment controls or directly affects man is at its simplest, geographical 
determinism and like all simple causal explanations for human behaviour fails to 
stand up to testing Yet the belief that some mftuences on human affairs come 
directly from tlie physical envwonmcnt is so penisteni that the intellectual 
exploration of these problems remains aiiractive Althougli our society has now 
acquired tremendous capacities to alter ihe landscape some explanation of the 
impact of the physical environment as a complex variable on social life is 
important 


Adaptation to Environment 

Geographers talk of man sociologists of human behaviour and ’society’ Many 
other disciplines use the term human being in the sense of a creature functioning 
as a single biological entity in an environment Some even talk of the ‘real* world as 
di^mct from the world of thought and ideas In tins sense the ‘real’ world in its 
euect on mankind means so fat as I can judge thedireci unmediated influence of 
climate soil latitude germs etc on the biological functioning of the individual 
So we have studies of the effects of altitude on the oxygen levels of the atmosphere 
the consequence of these levels either for ihe performance of athletes or on the 
lung capacity of Andean peasants ' Tlie correlations so established are statistically 
meaningful and the results reported are interesting None the less something 
mportant is missing in these equations They overlook the fact that human 
behaviour is social and therefore has to be learned We never react merely as 
biologicd pawns buffeted by external forces All human life is social life We cannot 
really talk meaningfully of man and society Man is society He is created by his 
society and in one sense creates the society anew every generation Continuity and 
order in socienes come about through the overlap of the generations or. in other 
words through socialiMtion By means of language the repetition of accumulated 
and transmitted knowledge is easier than an entirely new creation of the human 
social fabric 

Every society has as one aspect of its social matnx its means of adaptation to its 
enviromnwt these means represent one part of its solution to the problems of 
survive They consist of techniques and desired objectives and both are learned 
Even the capacity to learn has to be learned Harlow has shown that Rhesus 
monkeys given adequate food shelter and comforting from a medianical mother 
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develop biologically but do not develop the capacity to interact sexually or socially 
with other Rhesus monkeys * Studies of autistic children reveal that biological, 
sociological, and psychological capaaties develop in different ways it is now 
suspected that most accounts of feral children arc really folk tales to explain the 
appearance of autism m the midst of otherwise normally socialized children * If we 
wi^ed to study the mteraction of biology and envuonment inaculture free group, 
these unfortunates might be the only possible subjects 

The existence of societies as the pnmary matnx for human living compbcates 
enormously the problems of understanding the adaptive processes By these I mean 
the attitudes, values, and techniques held by members of a society towards the 
external world Societies are vanable and rarely stable They affect each other m 
complex ways and adapt to the physical or biolo^cal world with many distinctively 
different solutions to common problems. 

It IS this vanability from place (o place, coupled with the liability of societies to 
change, that makes arguments from the environment to man, or human behaviour, 
so treacherous It b easy to demonstrate that most specific social changes at the 
present tune are not accompanied by. and therefore not to be explained by, 
changes in any environmental conditions Natural disasters, earthquakes tornadoes, 
floods, if rare, do not necessarily lead to changes in social life, if they are frequent 
and expected, the society has adapted to their recurrence and continues without 
any basic change Consider two sunple biological facts to which all societies have to 
adapt (a) that only women bear children, and (b) that only sexual intercourse with 
a male makes conception possible The variety of socially approved arrangements 
for impregnating the females of the world gives us some Hist idea of the 
complexities of the social problems of adaptation* In addition every society 
knows of several urupproved conditions for achieving pregnancy 

These considerations lead to the basic theme of t>us paper-that the problems of 
adaptation are social problems In consequence it follows that explanations about 
variations in adaptive processes and about adaptive innovations-which is an 
isomorphic stalement-are to be looked for m vanations of other elements of 
sociological systems, and not in changes of either ecological or biological systems * 
Studies of the acceptance of new seeds, fertilizers tools, and methods of 
husbandry by rural sociologists illustrate the social nature of innovations These 
studies prove over and over again that the acceptance of efficient and profitable 
new ideas in agnculluie is a slow and complex social process® To the rural 
sociologist, an innovation has been accepted only when a majority of a community 
practise it without outside encouragement 

The almost universal social rule against incest points to the next step In this 
argument Since parentKhild and sibling incest are uruversally taboo, the basic 
socbl structural unit of soaety cannot be the family, any more than It can be the 
Isolated individual The existence of this taboo means that for continuity beyond 
one generation a minimum of two families which exchange children as mates, must 
exist * Such a unit, existing m a lemtory and meeting all its problems of survival 
and continuity, is a community These statements hold good even though the incest 
taboo is often broken, its existence at a universal rule of society means that the 
community must also exist as a universal soaal group The work of Murdock has 
established tins empirically * 
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excluded Such communities are endc^amous and may appear like extended kinship 
groups. The existence of work teams, religious practices, and educational processes 
within all communiues marks them as functioning umts of all societies To “e 
geographer the community appears as a settlement pattern, and the geographical 
clasaRcation of types of villages and open<ountry, single famdy houses is a body 
of fact much neglected by sociologists 
The Role of Commuiuty in Adaptation 

We teach at this point the first proposition in the sociological analysis of 
adaptation the community is the stiuctuia! umt of society through which the 
adaptive processes work If this is accepted then we have to abandon the simple 
deterministic type of statement such as that water is essential to settlement Rather 
the reverse is more plausible a water supply becomes significant only because of 
settlement In the Irish countryside i was amazed at the number of farmhouses that 
had no domestic water supplj One abandoned farmhouse we used as headquarters 
for a field project on Imshmore Co Fermanagh was more than half a mfle from 
the neatest source of drinking water This spring was not beside any other house 
Considering that any shallow well tn Ireland will fill with drmkable water, this fact 
might be explamed by a preference for spruig water with a consequent neglect to 
dig a well for every farmhouse The point being made here is that adaptive patterns 
as the dependent variable are explained by the community as the mdependent 
vanable The community factor i^ated ui this example is the meaning or value 
assigned to spnng water 

The vanety of meatungs that can be asstgned to any single adaptive process is 
peat, however ii is presumably not infinitely great One illustration of such vanety 
comes from studies in New Mexico Lmng ui the same physical and climatic area, a 
popaphical tableland oecupymg a comer of the high plateau, are two irngation 
apiculture communities, one of Pueblo Indians and one of Mormons, two ranching 
communities one Spanish American and one Navajo Indian, and a specialist 
dry zone bean farming poup of Texan Presbyterians That is to say, there are five 
distinctive communities in a single pographical area The desires of the members of 
these communities their ways of cimperating to teach their desired objectives, the 
obligations they feel towards their spouses chddren and kmsmen, their rehgious 
behefs and theu technology all differ A second illustration from the Old World 
IS afforded by Israel Over the post forty yean there has been a substitution of 
Israeli Jews for Arab Palestinians, here we have two different communities living 
side by side in the same environment 

These commumty differences are so striking that we could say, justifiably, that 
members of each commumty looked at and therefore bved m. different physical 
environments AU the physical and ecological vanables. the climate, and the 
terntory are sunilar for all five communities m New Mexico and the two in Israel 
From the viewpoint of the inhabitants each commumty behaves differenUy m the 
face of the environment Perhaps we could say that the society creates the 
envirorimmi as a system of meaninp m the same way as it may be said to create 
the mdividual At this point however we seem to have substituted a sociological 
determinism for the earlier geographical determinism The parallel is more apparent 
than actual The earlier argument was that vanables m the physical envuonment 
affected human behaviour directly The present argument is that the definition of 
desires and the availability of techniques determine what effect the phyacal 
environment can have on community Both of these arguments are over simple We 
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must look more closely both at the structural elements and social processes of the 
community, and also at the enviroranetit as a matrix of possibihties, given certain 
levels of technology 
Major Environmental Areas 

Taking the environment fint, some areas of the world are evidently more suited to 
human life than others Geographers have for a long time recogmzed natural 
ecological regions of the world such as ‘areas of increase*, where a small effort will 
brmg a lot of return m subsistence, or ‘areas of difficulty’, where great effort is 
needed to reach a bare subsistence level A recent attempt at a more precise 
classification recognizes four environmental types 

Type 1 Areas of no agncultural potential including tundra, desert, tropical savanna, 
swamps, and mountam ranges 

Type T Areas of limited ^nculturai potential such as the tropical forest of South 
Amenca 

TypeZ Areas of improvable agncultural potential mcluding temperature forest 
lands of Europe and the U S A as well as irrigation areas hke parts of 
California, Iran, Iraq or Utah 

Type 4 Areas of unlimited agricultural potential where climate, soil, terrain and 
fertility are for all practical purposes tnexhausuble These areas mclude the 
seats of all Old World and New World civilizations 

The lecognition of agiicuUute as a cultural technique in the development of 
communiUes and societies is implicit m this classification ‘ * It is the response of 
the environment to the adoption of a new way of living by the community that is 
un port ant 
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so that families had equal shares A study of a modem Tennessee corporate 
community showed that this redistribution was managed by an outside auctioneer 
who apparently reached decisions throu^ a formal public bidding, but re^ty all 
decisions were m accordance with prior discussions with the community There is 
a parallel here to the classification of farms in Northern Ireland as either Protestant 
or Catholic when they are put up for auction Such corporate groups are often 
communities of equals, where evciy adult member takes responsibility for the 
affairs of the commumty The Amidi of the United States are a typical example of 
such a group ‘ * In such commumties the goal of equality of hfe chances has bwn 
reached fraternity too is an ideal characteristic thanks to mtermarnage The 
preferred mamage partners in Tennessee m 1965 were double first cousins If 
within the community all are of equal status, this can only be maintained from 
generation to generation by some mechanism such as the redistnbution of basic 
resources, and by strict attention to boundary maintenance to keep traditional 
ways strong and the strangers who cany new ideas such as achievement, or 
mdividual betterment, out Dozens of examples from India to Ireland are available 
to Ulus'rate this ideal system of adaptation The commumty adapts by applying its 
traditional skills to its own envuonment and by distributing the resources produced 
by these skills to maintain its own status system 

If the community is the group that controls the adaptive processes in any 
society then U follows that diffeient community types will foDow differing 
adaptive processes This means that there may be no one explanatory theory in a 
strict sense that can cover all the vaneties of adaptation In this paper the adaptive 
processes are considered one part of solutions to complex problems of community 
survival Survival, however, is a widei concept than simply the adaptation of * 
community to us environment it encompasses interna] processes of change as well 
as the relationship of one conunuruty to other external social systems which are 
part of Its environments 

Types of Commumties 


No adequate typology of commumties exists for our purpose Most classify 
commumties by the state of technology into (a) simple hunten, fishers or 
gatherers, (b) horticultural, using the hoc (c) agricultural, usmg the plough, (d) 
mercantile, and (e) mdustnal Many vananU on this scheme exist The levels of 
technology represent the m^or innovations of human societies as they seek to 
provide resources such as food shelter and safety for their members The 
innovations of domesticated animals crop husbandry, urban settlement, and 
mdustnal o^amzation are the adaptations Oiat are to be explamed by any theory 
of adaptation But if out arguments are correct, for the study of adaptaUon the 
classificaUon cntena must include not only techniques but also community values 
Therefore an altemaUve classificaUon of commumties based on their value systems 
must now be constructed Two complex variables may be used first, the pattern of 
status in the commumty which be either ‘egalitanan’ or ‘hierarchal’, secondly 
the way by which sUtus is acquned whith may be either by birth or caste 
(‘ascnpUve’) or by ment or pcrfonnance Cachievemenf) The first umt of a 
classificatory scheme drawn up on this basis has been mtroduced as the closed 
corporate commumty The value system of such a commumty is asenptive 
egahtanamsm’ Usmg the structural variables of ascnption and achievement 
together with egahtanamsm or its opposite-status differentuUon or a hierarchy of 
social lanks-we can amve at the followtng typology 
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TABLE I 


Value System Ideal Community Type Example 


Ascriptive equalilanan 
Ascnptive hierarchy 
Achievement cqualitanan 
Achievement hierarchy 


closed corporate 

feudal 

utopian 

modem mdustnal 


Tennessee 

Japan 

Israeli kibbutz 
USA 


Explanations for the appearance of major new innovations in any community 
have been advanced by many theorists The diffusion theory placed all major social, 
technological, leh^ous, and political innovations m one regional area and explained 
their appearance elsewhere by export procedures This was hardly satisfactory ' ’ 
An alternative explanation is the environmental challenge and response theory 
there appear to be better grounds for this theory, since tt allows for multiple 
centres of innovation ‘ * Moreover, the desire to reach new goals or to use new 
techniques to reach exislmg goals, is not adequately accounted for by environ 
mental challenges Another widely accepted theory of innovations is that they are 
the contribution of Great Men, uniquely gifted individuals Adaptive innovations 
represent major changes In both goals (values) and lechmques While Great Men 
have made their contribution at intervals, the fact of change » constant, though «s 
rate may vary ' * laclung any good, well tested hypotheses, the assumption that 
innovations ate always present and that many small innovations may on occasion be 
combined into a major adaptive rftan^ seems justified as a quantitative approach to 
the problem.’® 

Recent work in comparative culture fives, through the analysu of newly 
collected data, some common value configurations or patterns Most of these 
reports use the nation or some combination of nations as a spatial aspect of the 
analysis One study of 2,500 cultural measures of swteen California Indian tribal 
groups finds two distinct patterns (a) a ‘wealth-onented, competitive, 
uidmdualistic, sedentaiy* one, characteristic of ten of the tnbes and (b) a “more 
co-operative, outgoing, nomadic’ one, charactenstic of six of the tubes * * 

Studies based upon data from the responses of samples of population in modem 
nation slates are more difficult to mierpel, paitly because of sampling problems, 
partly because of methodological differences, and partly because of the variety of 
instruments used Some use multivariate analysis, some snnpler correlation 
techniques, and, while some report empirical factors arising out of clusters of 
responses in Uie data, others assume a pnon dusters of values and therefore can 
only report simple frequencies However, aD find common or Invariant values to 
report Amongst the values two seem to have common aspects that are revelant to 
the theme of adaptation These arevanoudy phrased as A(l) vigorous order versus 
unadapted ngidily, A(II) act and enjoy life through group participation, B(J) 
cultural pressure and complexity versus direct expression of energy, B(Il) 
constantly master changing situations ** 

These research efforts, yielding empirical values as illustrated above and testing a 
pnon normative values as in the New Mexico research, are budding a body of 
knowledge dial can m the future enndi the potentiahty of the theory of 
adaptation The classification of commuiuties mentioned earlier used two complex 
variables as if they were dichotomous, m reality, each is. m all probability, 
multidimensional The basic attitude of eadr of these community types towards the 
twin elements that affect the adaptive proe^^ ilues and techniques, can also be 
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treated as if they were dichotomous they resist innovations ( - ) or they may 
accept them ( + ) Using this approach we get the table below 
TABLE 2 


Changes in 

Community Type Values Techniques 


\scriptive equalitanan — 

Ascnptive hierarchy * 

Achievement equalitanan + - 

Achievement hierarchy 

The Ascnptive Equalitanan community is small m size traditional in culture 
closed as to marriage and almost always archan. in its technology Ascnptive 
hierarchies the commuruty base of feudal empires while traditional In their value 
system are stiU innovative in Iheu approach to technology This is a stnictural 
consequence of the existence of a hierarchy that includes an elite Even under 
ascnptive rules any elite position is not secure these types of upper status positions 
require the use of power to maintain (heir claim to the majonty of the surplus 
produced by the community Even thoueh the holders of these poations use 
religious leaders to support Uieit pnvileged position the continuity of Elites over 
several generations is always problemaiKil ** The exercise of power requues 
constant watchfulness coupled with eagerness to adopt new techniques such as 
crossbow armour gunpowder or fonifuations to maintain a supenor position 

Communities based both on equalitanan access to the resources they produce 
and on achietemeni are so rare in the natural history of communities we may 
simply note that they run the continuous nsk of becoming ascnptive equalitanan 
communities after the founding generation has died This process may explain in 
part the failure of many utopian communities thoutdi noi all utopian communities 
aim at equality 

Achievement hierarchies represent a major social tnnovation-the bureaucrauc 
orgamzauon Bureaucracies are hierarchies of speciahst roles directed specifically at 
problem solving as their notmal tadc A bureaucracy therefore by its structure and 
recruitment is an instrument of innovation It functions to solve problems of 
adaptation 

In this sense the bureaucracy is almost as old as human civilizaUon The 
organization of specialists into a smgle social structure goes back to the first urban 
pnest kings operated through this form of social organization 
^though the recruitment pattern may not have been based on tests for meat early 
documents show the controls that were placed on officials to be efficient timely 
and mdustrious 

There is no explicit or implicit order to the statement of these types of 
commumties no evolutionary sequence or stages of development are intended If 
there is any quantitaUve change through Umc it refers only to the rate of Increase 
in the search for and acceptance of adapUve innovaUons Neither is the typology 
complete for bureaucratically organized achievement hierarchies have their own 
mtemal rigidities which can lead to nlual performance rather than creative problem 
solving 

Some of ^e theoretical ideas m this paper may be tested later with data taken 
from the Ethnographic Atlas The lack of data from two points m time that relate 
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to a vanety of community types makes pos^le only a rough test As data banks 
about the contemporary world are established, more extensive tests can be earned 
out One small scale field test is reported for the Philippines In it the degree of 
receptivity to community development innovations was sought to be explamed 
Out of twenty three vanables that had some relationship to receptivity of 
innovations, three are more important than others (a) highest grade (of education) 
completed, (b) preference for democratic type leadership in job tasks (c) rating of 
house and grounds for good order Both (a) education and (b) leadership seem from 
the text to refer directly to achievement values and hierarchical position based on 
capacity or performance rather than inhentance The third probably refers to 
family coopcntion between husband and wife Other vanables such as size of 
farm’ and ‘size of largest field are statistically less strong and are weaker than 
‘clique populanty’ and “hayrng held a local office Within the small scale local 
peasant community this report shows that achievement and acceptance by peers are 
both strongly related to the acceptance of innovations * ® 

To take the analysis further the interrelations between other orders of values 
than those appropnate to status would have to be examined The goals of the 
commumty or the society in the areas of political, rebgious, economic and familial 
values would have to be added to the simplified matrix presented in this paper 
That task is much beyond its scope In it we have argued that the existence of 
leaden as a consequence of a status hierarchy is not by itself enough to account 
for either the emergence or acceptance of adaptive innovations Consequently the 
Great Man theory of social change does not explain the acceptance of adaptive 
innovations The environment as a static and relatively unchanging element to 
which commumty social systems have to adapt if they are to survive cannot m itself 
account for the fact of change Change is a umversal social fact adaptation to the 
environment is one element of social dtange In explaining the process of 
innovation and acceptance of adaptive changes this paper has looked at two 
structural elements of community social systems (a) the patterned arrangement of 
the roles they provide in family, work team, relipous group and political system, 
and (b) the value system that underlies the community rules whereby individuals 
may legitimately occupy these roles 

The basic propositions advanced in this paper are 

1 The community is the umt of social stnicture through which environments 
affect human behaviour This process is called adaption or adaptation 

2 Any adaptive innovation requires modification both of the value system and 
also of the techmques of the commumty if it is to be acceptable 

3 In equalitanan commumties rates for the appearance of adaptive innovations will 
be low 

guarantee the ready acceptance of innovations 

5 Adaptive innovations are frequent and acceptable m commumties with bureau 
cratic orgamzations because they have values based on achievement and a status 
hierarchy that demands performance 

6 Bureaucratic organizational systems have their own intemal ngidities which may 

impede their performance in the process of adaptation More work on the 
interrelations of value systems and techiUqu'iji '‘Mitical, rebgious and famfly 
systems is clearly essential * 
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PART THREE 


PROCESSES 



12. THE BALANCED CX)MMUNITY 


Homogeneity or Heterogeneity in Residential Areas'^ 

// J Cans 

In ‘Planning and Social Life’, which appeared m the May 1961 issue of this journal 
I discussed the influence of propinquity and homogeneity on social relations I tned 
to show that architectural and site plans can encourage or discourage social contact 
between neighbours, but that homogeneity of background or of interests or values 
was necessary for this contact to develop into anything more than a polite exchange 
of greetings Without such homogeneity, mote intensive social relations are not 
likely to develop, and excessive heterogeneity can lead to coolness between 
neighbours, regardless of their propinquity Homogeneity is even more fundamental 
in friendship formation, and its presence allows people to find fnends near by 
whereas its absence requues them to look further afield for fnends 

These observations can be combmed with a variety of value judgements, each 
resulting in altematise planning recommendations 1 argued that positive, although 
not necessarily close, relations among neighbours and ma.xima{ opportunity for the 
free choice of fnends both near and far from home were desirable values, and 
concluded that a moderate degree of homogeneity among neighbours would 
therefore be requited 

The advocacy of moderate homogeneity was based on a single set of values, 
those concerning the quality of social life Communities have many other functions 
besides sociability, however, and planiung must therefore concern itself with other 
values as well Wi^ such values m mmd. many influential planners have advocated 
the balanced residential area, conlammg a typical cross section of dwellingmmt 
types and population characteristics, notably age groups and socio-economic 
levels ‘ 

Population heterogeneity has generally been advocated for at least four 
reasons ’ 

1 It adds vanety as well as demc^phic ‘balance* to an area and thus enriches the 
inhabitants’ laves Conversely, homogeneity is said to stultify, as well as to 
depnve people of important social resources, such as the wisdom of the older 
generation m the suburbs 

2 It promotes tolerance of social and cultural differences, thus reducing political 
CQnfiict and encouraging democratic practices Homogeneity increases the 
isolation between area residents and the rest of society 

3 It provides a broadening educational influence on children, by teaching them 
about the existence of diverse types of people and by creating the opportunity 
for them to learn to get along with these people Homogeneity is thought to 
limit children’s knowledge of diverse classes, ages, and races, and to make them 
less capable of association with othersm later years 

Journal of the Amencan InttauW of Ptannen 3(1961) 176-84 Reprinted by 
penAESion of the author and the editor of ttiejcnmaL 
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4 It encounges exposure to altemauve ^ays of We, for example, by prondjg 
mteUectuaUy mclmed neighbours for the chdd from a boo^ess household, or by 
offering the mobile working-class famfly an opportunity to learn middle-class 

ways Homogeneity freezes people in present ways ofhfe 

These are actually ends to be achieved through population heterogeneity, and 
should be discussed as such Two questions must then be answered 


1 Are the ends themselves desirable’ 

2 Is the balanced community a proper means for achieving them, mat is. is i 
logically and empirically vetifiable means free of undesirable byproducts or 


consequences- . 

No one can quarrel with the ends A society of diverse people taking pnde m 
their diversity, enriching iheit own and their children’s lives by it. and co-operatuig 
to achieve democracy and to alleviate useless soctal confiict is a delightful and 
desirable vision I believe that the achievement of this vision is a legitimate planning 
goal, and the means to achieve it should be explored 

Noether or not ihe goal can be achieved simply by requiring diverse people to 
live together is debatable however Even if the planning ot legislating of population 
heterogeneity could be implemented which is doubtful at prescnt-it is 
questionable whether a heterogeneous and balanced community would result tn the 
envisaged way of life Many other societal conditions would have to be altered 
before such a way of life were possible notably the present degree of economic and 
social inequality that now exists in the ly-pical metropolitan area’s population 
The data needed to determine the ends means relationships 1 have suggested are 
not yet available so thai only tentative conclusions can be reached The discussion 
will be limited to heterogeneity of age class, and race-tliese being the most 
important criteria affeciing and differeniiatmg community life ^ 


Heterogeneity and Social Relations 


The belief m the efficacy of hetetogeneity is based on the assumption that if divert 
people live together they will inevnubly become good neiglibours ot even friends 
and, as a result learn to respect iheir differences The comments about the 
importance of homogeneity in social relations m my previous article suggest that 
this assumption is not valid A mixing of all age and class groups is likely to produce 
at best a polite but cool social climate lacking the consensus and intensity of 
relations that are necessary for mutual enrichment Instances of conflict ate as 
probable as those of co-operation For example, some old people who live m a 
commumty of young couples may vicanously enjoy their neighbours' children-and 
vice versa-but others will resent the youngsters' noise and the destruction they 
wreak on flowerbeds Likewise some older residents may be founts of wisdom for 
their younger nei^bours but others are msistent advocates of anachronistic 
In a rapidly changing society the knowledge that die older generation has gathered 
by virtue of its expenence is outdated more quickly than m the past, when social 
change was less rapid 

Qass differences also result m a mixture of good and bad consequences 1 noted 
m the earlier article that most tieighbour disputes arise about the children and that 
they stem from differences in child rearing norms among the classes and among 
parents of different educational backgrounds People who want to bnng thnf 
children up one way do not long remain tolerant of the parents of a playmate who 
IS being reared by diametrically opposed methods People with liigher incomes and 
more educauon may feel that they or their chUdren are being harmed by Uvmg 
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among I«$ advantaged neighbours TTie latter arc likely to fee! equally negative 
about the 'airs’ being put on by the former, although some may want to keep up 
especially In matters concerning the chiUren Tins can wreck famSy budgets and, 
occasionally, family stability as well Social and cultural mobility is difTicuIt enough 
when it IS desired, but It may become a burden to families who are forced into it 
involuntarily 

The negative consequences of heterogeneity are not inevitable but they occur 
with regularity, even among the most well intcntioned people As a result, a 
markedly heterogeneous community that spells enncliment to the planner- 
cspccially to the one who sees It only through maps, census reports, and windshield 
sutveys-nuy mean endless bickenng and unsettled feuds to the people who 
actually live in it 

Indeed, the \irtues ascribed to heterogeneity are more often associated with the 
degree and type of population homogcoeuy found in the typical new suburb Much 
has been written about the alleged dangers of homogeneity, but frequently, these 
allegations are based on the false assumption that because the suburbs as a whole 
are statistically more homogeneous than cities as a whole suburbanites are all alike 
Even if they were alike in age and Income-which is not true-they would still be 
different in occupation, eduational level, ethnic and religious background, and 
regional origin, as well as temperament 

In actual fact, many suburban subdivisions are more heterogeneous than the 
urban neighbourhoods from which some of their residents came For example m 
Lenttown, New Jersey, many people felt that they were encounierini a greater 
muture of backgrounds than where ihey had lived before * The fact that most 
people were stmOar enough m age and, to a lesser extent, income, enabled them to 
become fnendly with people of different occupations, religions, ethnic back 
grounds, or regional origins for the first tune in their lives Many felt that they had 
been enriched by expenencing this diveraty This would not have been possible if 
marked differences in age and income had also been present It would seem, 
therefore, that in the large hrand name’ suburbs, at least the relatively greater 
homogeneity of age and income provides the cultural and social prerequisites which 
allow people to enjoy their neighbours’ hcterogcneily with respect to other, less 
basic charactenstics 
Heterogeneity and Democracy 

Heterogeneity is also thought to engender the tolerance necessary for the 
achievement of local democracy and for the reduction of social and political 
conflict When differences between people are small, residents of an area can 
develop tolerance towards each other, they can even agree to ignore some 
import^t differences that stand m the way of consensus More extreme population 
heterogeneity u not likely to have the same result 

Sizeable differences, especially with regard to fundamental social and economic 
interests, are not erased or set aside by the mere fact of living together For 
example, many suburban communities today arc split over the question of school 
expenditures Upper middle and middle<Iass residents, for whom high-quality 
schooling IS impcntant regardless of pnee, cannot often fmd a common meeting 
ground with lower middle-class residents, who may have different definitions of 
quality and who place less urgent priority on getli”" ’heir children info a ‘good’ 
college, or with working-class residents for whoir f Vnemy is often— and of 
sheer necessity-the most important condder 'v ^ /}ider such conditions. 
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heterogeneity is not likely fta^e norms of 

of the democratic norms of community decision making 

£m hoTto hlc wi* them through the jity to ^ 

however chUdren develop their conception “f. i they 
with diverse types from the actions and attitudes of th p ntavmates and 

come mto close and continual social conUct especially P” ^ though a 
teachers Mere visual contact does not however ‘VS T!Se into cSse 

city child may see all segments of society he is ''0‘ . 1 be 

contact with them Even if he does there is no guyantee that he ^ ^ JJ^enees 
tolerant of differences especiaDy if lie has learued [an thus 

negauvely at home or elsewhere Parental attitude or direct everyday 

discourage a child from pUytng with other children J^® . , .y^uate 

Conversely a suburban child ts still likely to learn about them fP . . 
them-ftom comments made by his parents If these parents are w leahiy 

child may even learn to become tolerant of people he has never seen k 
city children get out of their own neighbouihoods much less ®tten 
sometimes imagined and they may not see people of other ages ^ -t,al 

unless they happen to live in particularly heterogeneous or changirif 

Tlus issue may be illustrated by the relationship between the races 
children ptobably see more non whites at least fiem a distance than do su 
children althou^ even m suburbs like Leviitown and Park Forest enough 
hue domest c help to msuie some visual contact with non whites If 
heterogeneity had the positive effects attnbuled to it we should expect tna 
children who do see more non whites would exhibit greater racial tolerance 
suburban ones This has not happened however ^ 

In fact the opposite » probably true Children exhibit little or no ra 
mtolerance until they are old enough to understand the attitudes and j 

patterns of their patents and other adults These reactions reflect the 
economic and social inequality of the white and non white populations It c 
could be isolated from such reactions they might grow up with more to 
than they now do This is of course not possible Consequently un 
mequality between the races is removed there is little hope for a pervasive c a 
m mier racial understanding either m the aty or in the suburb i v Iv to 

The older city child differs from his suburban peer in that he is mote like y 
have close contact with children of diverse background for example of c 
race because urban schools usually draw from a wider variety of residenti 
than suburban ones Although researchers arc still undecided whether {q 

will increase tolerance and undeistandu^— or under what conditions it is U ^ X 
have more positive than negative effects— sudi contacts should be encou ^ 
wherever possible * This would surest the dcsirabihty of heterogeneous schoo 
the suburbs as well as m the aty 
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Heterogeneity and Exposure to Alternatives 

Heterogeneity is also valued for the opportunity it provides for exposure to 
alternative and by implication, better w^s of life Elizabeth Wood s recent 
argument for the balanced neighbourhood stresses this value She is concerned 
primarily with public housing and argues that midd!e<Iass ones with organizational 
leadership and with models to inspire them to accept middle class standards If 
public housing projects and the neighbourhoods in which they are located are 
homogeneously working class or lower class the population is depnved of the two 
functions supposedly performed by the middle class ’ 

Middle-class people have traditionally supplied leadership in settlement houses 
^d similar institutions located in working class neighbourhoods however these 
institutions have not attracted large working class clientele except from among the 
socially mobile and from children * The latter tend to use the facilities while 
Ignoring the middle-class values being propagated by the staff Middle class people 
are also likely to be more active in voluntary associations such as clubs emc 
groups and tenant organizations than working dass people but their activity is 
usually limited to organizations with middle class goals and these are shunned by 
working<la$s people Such organizations do however provide leadership to the 
latter by offering guidance to the socially mobile and by pursuing activities which 
may benefit every class m the area Occasionally a middle class person may also 
function as a leader of a predominantly working class organization although this is 
tare 

Instances of middle<Iass leadership abounded in the annals of public housing 
during the 1930s and the 1940s Today, however public housing attracts or accepts 
mainly the depnved lower-class population which stays away from middle-class 
institutions and does not often jom voluntary associations of any kind The 
deprived population needs and wants help but so far it has not often accepted 
leadership from the types of middle<la$s msUlutions and persons who offer it 

No one knows what motivates working<lass people to adopt middle-class 
standards or whether the presence of middle-class nei^bours is likely to do so ’ 
The new suburban commumties could be studied advantageously from this 
viewpoint My own impression is that heterogeneity enables those already 
motivated towards social mobility to learn from their middle class neighbours and 
that m some mstances, the exposure to such neighbours can inspire previously 
unmotivated individuals to change their ways As previously noted close contact 
can have negative as well as positive consequences, for working class people are as 
likely to resent the ‘uppity’ behaviour of middle dass residents as they are to adopt 
It Success m teachmg alternative ways of hfe seems to be dependent on three 
conditions First, the people mvolved must have the necessary economic where 
withal and the social slolls required for the new way Second, sociologists of social 
stratification have found that ideas and values are diffused from one class to the 
one immediately above or below' it rather than between classes that diverge 
^arply m income education and other background characteristics Consequently, 
positive effects are more likely to be achieved under conditions of moderate 
population heterogeneity Extreme heterogeneity is likely to inhibit 
commumcation and to encourage mutual resentment, whereas moderate hetero- 
geneity provides enough compatibility of interests and skills to enable 
commumcation— and therefore learning— to take place Thud, the ‘teachers' must be 
sympathetic to the needs and backgrounds of their students and must have 
sufficient empathy to undentand their pomt of view 
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,K,„ m ri.btHfnii3larraneemenls (A Htnilat use of communit) facilitifShaJ receniiy 

been ptopoitd bv tome plinner. end eomnmn.t, “5“'“''“" 
vbith the social aspects of urban renewal m order to aid slum dv-ellers to p 
life m non stum urban surroundings ) ^ tn far in 

1 have already noted hov.c\ef that such aeenueshave had lit te '“^cess so f 
contemns Motktng elm el.enli lo mrfdle elnspoin.i of view Allhou* the hek ol 
ioeees! can be explimed on the him of ci.fti..il difTerencei between the tb 

eximog leiciteh hit not yet led to policy .tiefeilionl as lo how Iheie 
may be budged My impression is that much of the emphasis -and hope 
community facilities and prolessionally trained staff ts naive These two e em 
ate important but success ts Ukel> only if the persons chosen to work in suen 
facilities have empathy for then clients culture and needs This quality 
mote important dun proiesstonal naming but it is not easily learned, for it enta ^ 
much more than sympathy and pi>i>d mientioni Unfortunately, empH '>■ 
personalities are tare Consequently the encouragement of heterogeneiety in 
eomrauniiy facilities is desirable but it cannot by itself motivate people to expo 
themselves to new alternatives 


Implications for Planning 

I have tried to show that the advantages of heterogeneiety and the disadvanti^®^ 
homogeneity have both been exaggerated and that neither is unqualifiedly good or 
bad Extreme forms of either aie undesiiable Complete, or *’*y'*?”’v** 
homogeneity as m a company town where everyone has the same kind of job. » 
clearly objectionable Total heteiisgeneiiy is likely to be so uncomfortable that only 
those who want no social contact with neighbours would wish to live under wch 
conditions Even then it would be tolerable only m apartment buildings m 
visual contact between residents is minimal Doth extremes ate rarely found m 
actual communities In considering planning tmphcations. we need concern 
ourselves pnmanly with mote moderate forms 

Specific implications for pbnnmg policy arc best discussed in two steps at th^ 
level of block life and ai the level of area wide community life At the block lev'f 
the arguments of this and the earlier article suggest that the degree of heterogeneity 
advocated in the balanced community concept which comes close to tota 
heterogeneity is unlikely to produce social relationships of sufficient intensity to 
achieve either a positive social life or the cultural political, and educational values 
sought through the balanced community The Ideal solution is sufficient 
homogeneity with respect lo those characteristics that wdl assure 

1 Enough consensus between neighbours to prevent conflict, . 

2 Positive although not necessanly intensive Tclalionships between neighbours wi 

respect to common needs and obligations, . 

3 The possibility for some mutual visiting and friendship formation for those w 
want It m the immediate vicinity 

This should provide sufficient heterogeneity to create some diversity as well At 
the present time no one knows how this solution could be defined operationally, 
that IS, what mixture of specific characteristics would be likely to provide the 
of homogeneity suggested above Consequently, existing subdivisions with differ » 
degrees of homogeneity and heterogeneity should be studied, and adventure 
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builders should be encouraged to expenment with mixing people and house types 
Planners and students of urban life could observe the results systematically and 
provide the evidence needed for more speciHc guides for planning These guides 
would not spell out detailed dwelling unit or population mixtures but would 
indicate only the types of population compo^tions which should be avoided 
because the> bring about the undesirable effects of too much homogeneity or 
heterogeneity 

At the community level, and especially at the level of the politically defined 
community, population heterogeneity is desirable * ® It is not a proper means to the 
ends for which it has been advocated, although a moderate degree of heterogeneity 
may aid m the achievement of the educational and exposure values Rather, its 
desirability must be argued in relation to two other values First ours is a pluralistic 
society, and local communities should reflect this pluralism Second and more 
miportant as long as local taxation is the main support for commumty services 
homogeneity at the community level encourages undesirable inequalities The 
high income suburb can build modem schools with all the latest features, the 
low income suburb is forced to treat even minimal educational progress as a luxury 
Such inequity is eliminated more efRciently by federal and state subsidy than by 
community heterogeneity, but the latter is essential as long as such subsidies are so 
small 

The ideal amount and type of heterogeneity can only be guessed at since so 
little IS known about the impact of population characteristics within various sectors 
of community life Two general statements can be made however 

Hrsi, enough homogeneity must be present to allow instiluiions to function and 
interest groups to reach workable comptomues In areas with a wide range of 
population types the balanced community that is a local cross section of the 
entire area-would probably experience intense political and cultural conflict Since 
local institutions, including government have bttle pouer to affect^and to 
amelionte-the basic causes of such conllict. they would be unable to handle it 
constructively Conflict itself is not unhealthy, but irreconcilable conflict is socially 
destructive, and nothing would be gained by instituting population heterogeneity 
within political units which cannot deal with the negative consequences of conflict 

Second, enough heterogeneity must be provided m the commuruty so that 
important facilities and services can be Financed and enabled to Find sufficient 
clients to allow them to function Economic or social ghettos either of the very 
nch or the very poor, are thus not desirable (Cultural ghettos such as those of 
ethnic groups, are not a problem as long as they are voluntary ones and are able to 
provide non-ethmc facilities for those who want to get out of the group ) 

The generality of these proposals illustrates clearly how little is known about the 
consequences of homogeneity and hclerogcneity More specific plannmg guides 
require a thoroughgoing research programme that would explore the consequences 
■d ^fiKerent types and d^rees rf popcAation tntXVarc lor a vanety of jdarming 
values No one can now predict the conclusions of such research For example, I 
have suggested that schools with heterogeneous student bodies are desirable 
Systematic studies may show, however, that children leam better among homo- 
geneous peers The tracking system that exists in many high schools, and even m 
elementary schools, suggest this possibility Moreover, such studies might also show 
that the heterogeneous elements of the student body come into visual contact, but 
do not achieve any real social contact If the learning benefits resultmg from 
homogeneity are greater than the social benefits of a mixed student body, a more 
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in contemporary planning thought and the co^nt SfS badly 

housing market suggest that policy oncntcd research along this line is badly 

needed 
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subdivisions and new communities I noted eailier the beneficial effects 

of population mixture found in Uvitiown In addition the fact that 
developments are built in or neai older towns and therefore fall into ex tii^g 
political subdivisions usually creates additional heterogeneity at the coniinu y 


Thus It would seem that the present system in which the houung 
supplies subdivisions which are homogeneous in price and where the buyer e 
what he can afford or wants to pay makes for a degree of heterogeneity tna 
satisfactory both from the point of view of the residents and from that of socie y 
a whole "niree qualifying comments must be added however First acceptance 
house price homogeneity should not be interpreted as a justification 
accompany ng by products and especially for racial or religious discriminati 
Specifically if an ind vidual chooses to move into an area where the residents dit 
from him m age income race religion or ethnic background he haa not only 
right to do 80 but he also has the right to governmental support to uphold 
action If this wreaks havoc with the block s social life or the communi y 
consensus it is an unfortunate but irrelevant consequence Freedom of choice ci 
rights and the protection of minority interests are values of higher priority tha 
peaceful social life or consensus Second the homogeneity of population tha 
results from the homogeneity of house pnce is on the whole voluntary diffenng 
radically fiom the enforced homogeneity of slums and public housing projec s 
which force deprived people into clearly labelled economic ghettos Third the fac 
that the present suburban housing market arrangements may be satisfactory wi 
respect to population mixture does not excuse their inability to house low an 
even medium mcome families 


Towards A Reformulation of the Issue 

At the present time population heterogeneity as advocated by planners is not 
workable Neither home purchasers nor tenants seem to want it and the houang 
market is not organized to provide it (Planners themselves rarely practise what they 
preach and usually reside in areas inhabited by people of like values and claM 
background ) Consequently it is unlikely that heterogeneity can be implemente 
through planning or other legislative and pohtical means Lack of feasibility is not 
legitimate objection per se However I have tned to show that heterogeneity do 
not really achieve the ends sought by its advocates ,t.t 

Moreover even if it could be implemented it would not solve the problems 
currently beset our commuraties Indeed the opposite is closer to the tru 
population heterogeneity cannot be achieved until the basic metropoUto'^-^' 
social problem is solved This I believe to be the economic and social inequaU 
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that still exist in our society, as expressed in the deprivations and substandard living 
conditions of the lowest socio-economic strata of the metropolitan area population 
These conditions In turn produce some of the residential patterns that restrict 
population heterogeneity For example, the present homogeneity of the age and 
class in cities and suburbs results in part from the desire of middle<lass and 
worlang-class famflics to avoid contact with the deprived population and with the 
way it 1$ forced to live Thus the city-and especially its inner areas-becomes the 
abode of the very rich, the very poor, and those who cannot get away 

The planner s advocacy of heterogeneity Is in part a means for dealing with this 
problem, he hopes that the mixing of classes wili iron out these inequalities The 
intent « noble, but the means ate tnappropnale ^^■hat u needed instead is the 
raising of substandard incomes, the provision of greater occupational and 
educational opportunities to the deprived population and the development of 
institutions that will create opportunities tailor^ to their needs and cultural wants 
These piogtamroes should receive first pnonty in future metropolitan area 
policy making 

The elimination of depnvation cannot be unplemented solely or even prunanly 
by city planning as now practised Nor are physical planning methods of much 
relevance Some policies may fit into the newly emerging field of local social 
planning, but many can be achieved only through economic and legislative decisions 
at the national level Some of the programmes m which city planners are involved 
do, however, bear a direct relation to the basic goal, and changes in city planning 
policies would, therefore, be helpful m achieving It For example urban renewal 
programmes that give highest pnonty to the improvement of housing conditions of 
the poorest city dwellers would be more desirable than, and considerably different 
from, those presently supported by the city planning profession" Similarly, 
school planning which seeks better methods and facilities for educating lower<lass 
children-the average as well as the gified-is more important than concern with 
space standards that are currently applicable only to high income low-density 
communities ' * Also, a more serious attempt to solve the recreation problems of 
inner<ity children should complement, if not replace ihe current preoccupations 
with marinas and with regional parks for well lo-do suburban residents 

I am suggesting that the city planning profession should pay less attention to 
improving the physical environment of those who are already comparatively well 
served by pnvate and public means and pay more attention to the environmental 
conditions of the deprived population Such a change in planning emphasis wUl not 
by Itself solve the problem (even an intensive national programme geared to reduce 
all inequality cannot erase immediately the inequities of a century) but it will be 
making a contribution towards the eventual solution 

The reduction of inequalities may also have some positive consequences for 
population heterogeneity At first, greater social and economic equality would result 
in greater homogeneity of income, education, and the like This homogeneity 
would, however, extend to a larger number of people the opportunity to make 
choices and this in turn is likely to result in more heterogeneity of attitude and 
behaviour Thus, if more people have the discretionary income and the skills to 
make choices, they will begin to express and to implement preferences This can 
create a demand for greater diversity in housing recreation, taste and in many 
other aspects of life 

It must be stressed, however, that the resulting heterogeneity would be 
qualitatively different from the type that exists today The disappearance of ways 
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standards of a single group, the well-educated, upper middle-class professional ' * 
Indeed, much of the critique of suburban housing and of suburbia generally is a 
thinly veiled attack by this group on the aesthetic pnnciples and on the over all 
taste level of the middle- and wortji^<Iass popubiion 

There is at present no democratic method for reconciling the aesthetic 
disagrtemcnt Since differences of taste have not been proved to be socially or 
emotionally harmful, or inimical to the public interest, there is no justification for 
an undemocratic implementation of a sin^e aesthetic standard In a democracy, 
each person is, and should be, free to pursue his concept of beauty Aesthetic 
pluralism may hurt the aesthetic sensibilities of the better-educated people, but 
until every one has the opportunity to acquire their level of education such hurts 
must be borne as a pnee-and a small one-of living in a democracy No one should 
be discouraged from advocating and propagating his own aesthetic standards, but 
public policy must take the existence of taste differences into account Needless to 
say, this does not justify promoting ugliness or taking architectural shortcuts under 
the guise of aesthetic pluralism Architectural and site designs should, however, 
respect the aesthetic standards of those people for whom they are primarily 
intended This requires some knowlcdge-liille of it now available-about diverse 
aesthetic standards, and cannot be based on uninformed guesses about such 
standards by either architect or builder Public buddings exist for the benefit of all 
cultural groups, and should therefore appeal to what is common in all aesthetic 
standards, or better still, promote arctutectural innovation Cognizance of the 
diversity of aesthetic standards wiU of course add additional heterogeneity to the 
landscape * * 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 

Thu a the seeorui of two amclet exploring the relationships between homogeneity, 
heterogeneity end propinquity in loeal relations. The first entitled Plenningend Social Life 
FAendship end Neighbor Relations in Suburban Communities , appeared in the May 1961 issue 
of thu/ournaL 

•See, eg , Catherine Bauer, 'Social Question* in Hooang andCoinmuiuty Planiung'./oufTw/ 
of Social Issues, 7 (19S1), 23, Lewis Mumford, The Neighborhood and ihe Neighbor 
hoodymt'. Town Planning Review, 24 (1954), 267-8. Howard Hallman, 'CitBeiis and 
Professionals Reconsider the Neighborhood*, yoomaf of the Amencen Institute of Planners, 25 
(1959), 123-4, Elizabeth Wood A New Look at the Balanced Neighborhood (New York 
CitBen'i Housing and PUnning Couned, December (960) Reginald Isaacs’s critique of the 
nei^bourhood plan is based on a similar point of new See. e g . The Neighborhood Theory', 
Journal of She American Jrutitute of Planners, 14 (1948}. 15-23 

4 A fifth reason, lie contribuUon ofheleiogerieity to aesthetic values is discussed at the end 
of the article I shall not deal at all with economic reasons, for example, with the desirabiljty of 
age heterogeneity m order to prevent fax burdens resulting from the flood of school-age 
chiUien in subuiban communities 

^Comments m^e m the May 1961 arUde about race as a symbol of class differences 
(especially on page 137 and in note 12) apply here also 

^Commuiuties ike Park Forest and Levittrswn may be more heteiogeneous ct class than 
smaller arid highet-pnced subdivisions. The low housepnee attract* two type* of owners 
mobilc-young couples who will eventually buy more expensive houses as the husband advances 
m iis caieei, and somewhat older famiieasnwtudi the husband has reached the peak of his 
earning power and who are buying Iheu first, asid probably las*, house These communities are 
also more kkely than smaller subdivisions to atuaci newcomers to the metropolitan area, which 
creates a greater diversity of regional ortgizis. 
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13. BEHAVIOURAL ASPECTS OF THE 
DECISION TO MIGRATE 

/ U'olpcri 

Dunng ihe dfcade 1950-60, th«ev.tft suffioenl change* from previous patterns 
of rnigration streams in the United Stales to warnnt some re-examination and 
re-e>a1uation of model budding attempts in migration anal) sis It must be admitted 
that the gravity model and its elaborations appear to lose explanatory power with 
each successive census When flows are disaggregated the need becomes greater 
selectively to determine unique weights for areas and unique distance functions for 
subgroups of in and out migrants The StoufTcr model of ‘competing migrants'* 
provided a rather poor prediction of migration streams for the I9SS-60 penod 
Perhaps the most successful of spatial interaction models which does lake into 
consideration Uie spatial arrangement of places of onpn and dcstmation, is 
sufficiently rooted in the 1935-40 depression penod movements so as to present 
senous dericiencies when applied to secent streams Plots of migration distances 
defy the persistence of (he most tenacious of curve fitters 
The defenders of the wage theory of economic determinism find some validity 
for their constructs, so long as net, and not gross migration figures are used and 
regional disaggregation does not proceed below the state level thereby neglecting 
much of the intrastate heterogeneity * 

The extremdy scanty empirical evidence of the ‘fnends and relatives effect* in 
directing migration has given birth to a generation of models which, although 
offering the solace of a behancural approach, provide little explanation of the 
actual process involved ’ Perhaps the most senous gap occurs in the transition from 
micro- to macro-model and m the selection of appropnate surrogates for testmg 
Here, the inadequacy of published data m the United States appears to have its 
most telling effect Thou^ almost eveiy conceivable method of combuung existmg 
data into useful indicator* has been tned, explanation through surrogates hardly 
provides an analysis which is independent of the bias which is introduced 

A good deal of useful information has come from the analysis of migration 
difTerenlials by categones of occupation, income, race, and, espeaally, age^ 
However, predictive models have not been designed to include these findings and to 
consider the interdependence of these characteristics in migration behaviour 
Demonstrating the potential usefulness of the migration differential approach is one 
of the objectives of this paper 

A composite of interesting ideas about migration behaviour has been 
incorporated withm Pnee’s ambitious proposed simulation model * On the basis of 
selected characteristics of mdividuals and of places of ongm and dcstmation, 
migration probabilities are generated reflecting empirically observed regulanties As 
far as It is known, the model has not become operation^— the task for simulating 

^lom Pepert of the Regional Science AtJocutiott 15 (19£S) Repnntnl by peimission of the 
Regional Science Association 
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United Slates migration would overtax the most modern computer The only 
successful attempt m this direction has been Mornll s study of the emerging to^sn 
development in south central Sweden * 

The use of Monte Carlo simulation models In migration analysis does ofTera 
viable and promising approach especuUy considering the rather persistent 
tendencies for critical elements or parameters to temam stable over time Thus 
although the streams show considerable variation over lime and the characteristics 
of the population and of places continuously change stability persists in migration 
behaviour 

To illustrate this observation it may b« noted that Bogue Shryock and 
Hoermann ’ in their analysts of the 1935 40 migration streams summatue with 
the following statements that could as well be applied to the 1955-60 streams 

1 Basic shifts m the regional and leirilonal balance of the economy guided the 
direction and flow of migration streams 

2 The two factors that seem to contribute most to the mobility of the population 
are above average educational training and employment in wh!te<oIl3t 
occupations 

3 Any theory of economic determinism m migration is inclined to be incomplete 
It appears therefore that understanding and prediction of migration streams 

requite determining of the constants in migration behaviour with distinguishing 
these from the variables with respect to population composition and pl*f^ 
eharactenstics which evolve differentially over lime 

As indicated attempts at model budding in migration research have largel) 
focused on variables and surrogates such as distance and ecological characlenslic* of 
places exerting pudi and pull foices* to the exclusion of behavioural parameters 
of the migrants Tlie model suggested here is of doubtful usefulness as an euct 
predictive tool It borrows much of its concepts and terminology from the 
behavioural theorists because of the intuitive lelevance of their findings to the 
analysis of mobility Venfieation wdl be only partial because of the general absence 
m this country of migrations! histones Instead greater reliance will be placed upon 
evidence from a variety of sources and special studies The framework of the 
analysis must be classified as descnptive or behavioural and partially dynamo 
Uearly the focus must temam with ihe process of internal migration le » 
chanp of residence which extends beyond a ternlonal boundary Some attempt 
wiU be made however to relate this process of long distance movement to the 
more general topic of mobility which encompasses not only shifts within areal 
divisions but also movement between jobs and social categories This larger rone of 
inv«tigation IS referred loasthe mover stayer problem’ 

The central concepts of migration behaviour with which we shall be concerned 
are (1) the notion of place utility (2) the field theory approach to search 
lifecycle approach to tlueshold formation Before 
translating these concepts into an operational format within a proposed model 
some attempt wiU be made to trace their relevance to migrational decisions 
Place Utility 

Population migration is zn expression of Interaction over space but differs in certain 
essential characteristics from other channels of interaction, mainly In terms of the 
commodity wbch is being transported Other flows such as those of mail, goods 
telephone caUs and capital also reflect connectivity between places, but in 
migration the agent which is being transported is itself active and generates its own 
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flow The ongin and destination pomts take on significance only m the framework 
in which they are perceived by the active agents 

A degree of disengagement and upheaval is associated with population 
movements, thus, households ate not as tcadily mobdc as other phenomena subject 
to flow behaviour Yet, it would be unrealistic to assume that sedentariness reflects 
an equilibrium position for a population Migrational flows are always present but 
normally the reaction is lagged and the decision to migrate is non programmed 
Thus, migration is viewed as a form of individual or group adaptation to perceived 
changes in environment, a recognition of marginality with respect to a stationary 
position, and a flow reflecting an appraisal by a potential migrant of his present site 
as opposed to a number of other potential sites Other forms of adaptation are 
perhaps more common than change of residence and job The mdmdual may adjust 
to the charrgmg conditions at his site and postpone, perhaps permanently, the 
decision to migrate Migration is not, therefore merely a direct response or reaction 
to the objective economic circumstances which mi^t be incoiporated, for example 
within a normative transportation model 

In designing the framework for a model of the migration decision it would be 
useful at the outset to enumerate ccriam basic descriptive principles which have 
been observed to have some general applicability and regularity m decision 
behaviour To a significant degree these principles have their ongui m the studies of 
organizational theonsts 

We begin with the concept of 'mtendedlytational man'® who, although limited 
to finite ability to perceive, calculate, and predict and to an otherwise unperfect 
knowledge of envTtonment, still dilTerentiates between alternative courses of action 
according to their relative utility or expected utility Man responds to the 
perception of unequal utility, le if utility is measured broadly enough to 
encompass the friction of adaptation and change 

The individual has a threshold of net utility or an aspiration level that adjusts 
Itself on the basis of experience** This subjectively deiermmed threshold is a 
weighted composite of a set of yardsticks for achievement m the specific realms m 
which he participates His contnbutvons, or inputs into the economic and social 
systems m terms of effort, time and concern are rewarded by actual and expected 
attainments The threshold functions as an evaluative mechanism for distinguishing 
in a binary sense, between success or failure, or between positive or negative net 
utilities The process is seif adjusting because aspirations tend to adjust to the 
attainable Satisfaction leads to slack which may induce a lower level of 
attainment ' ^ Dissatisfaction acts as a stimulus to search behaviour 

Without too great a degree of artifiaabiy, these concepts of ‘bounded 
rationality*'’ may be transferred to the mover stayer decision environment and a 
spatial context U is necessary, only to introduce a place subscript for the measures 
qC 'UjIj/.y fhm., irf/vs. *n »be. wJ. cnmipfiir, of lUjiiiifis. w.birJi. sta 

derived from the individual’s integration at some position in space The threshold 
reference pomt is also a relevant entenon for evaluating the individual’s place 
utility According to the model, the threshold will be some function of his 
experience or attainments at a particular place and the attainments of his peers 
Thus, place utility may be expressed as a positive or negative quantity, expressing 
respectively the individual’s satisfaction or dissatisfaction with respect to that place 
He derives a measure of utility from the past or expected future rewards at his 
stationary position 

Quite Afferent is the utility associated with the other pomts which are 
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coiBidmd as potent, al destmations The utUily with respect to these 
sites consists largely of anticipated utility and optimism which the 

lemtoicement of past lewaids This is precisely why the stream of infoimation is so 
important in long-distance migration mfonnation about prospects must someho 

compensate for the absence of personal experience 

All moves are purposeful, for an evahialion process has preceded them, but some 
are more beneficial, in an ex post sense, because of the objective qudity of search 
behaviour, the completeness of the information stream, and the matuig or 
anticipated with realized utility If migrations may be classified as either successes 
or failures in a relative sense then clearly the efficiency of the search process and 
the ability to forecast accurately the consequences of the move are essential 


Assummg mtendedly rational bchaviouc, then the generation of population 
migration may be considered to be the result of a decision process which aims a 
altermg the future in some way and which recognizes differences m utmty 
associated with different places The individual will tend to locate himself at a place 
whose characteristics possess or promise a relatively higher level of utility than m 
other places which are conspicuous to him TTius. the flow of population reflects a 
subjective place utility evaluation by individuals Streams of migration may not be 
expected to be optunal because of incomplete knowledge and relocation lag but not 
may we expect that individuals purposefully move in response to the prospect or 
tower expected utility 

■fhe process of migration is conceived m the model as ( 1 ) proceedmg from sets 
of stimuli perceived with varying degrees of imperfection, and (2) involving 
responses m a stayer mover framework 

The slayers are considered lagged movers postponing the decision to migml® 
periods of time extending up to an entire lifetime Thus the mover stay« 
dichotomy may be reduced to the single dimension of time-when to move 

Distinction must clearly be made between the objective stimub which *re 
relevant for the mover stayer decision and the stimuli which are perceived by 
mdividuals and to which there is some reaction The stimuli which are instrumental 
m generating response originate in the individual’s action space which is that part ot 
the limited environment with which the individual has contact** Thus, th® 
perceived state of the enviioiunent is the action space within which individu s 
select to remain or on the other hand from which to withdraw m exchange for a 
modified environment 

Field Theory Approach to Search Behaviour 

Though the individual theoretically has access to a very broad environmental range 
of local regional national and intemational mformation coverage, typically o y 
some rather limited portion of the environment is relevant and applicable 
decision behaviour This immediate subjective environment or action space is 
set of place utilities which the individual perceives and to which he responds iws 
notion of the action space is similar to Lewm’s concept of life space— the univers 
of space and time in which the person conceives that he can or might moj 
about Some correspondence m^ exut with the actual external environme 
but there may also be a radical degree of deviation The life space is a surface o 
wmch the organism can locomote and is dependent upon the needs, drives, or go 
of the orgamser and upon its perceptual apparatus ' ” Our concern is with ni*n 
terms of his efficiency or effectiveness as an information-collecting and assmiua 
orgamsm and thus with his ability to produce an efficient and unbiased estimatio 
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or evaluation of the objective envuonment It is suggested that the subjective 
action space is perceived by the individual through a sampling process whose 
parameters are determined by the individual’s needs, dnves, and abilities There 
may not be a conscious and formal sampling design m operation, but, nevertheless, 
a sampling process is inherently mvolved m man's acquisition of knowledge about 
his environment 

Both sampling and nonsamphng errors may be expected in the mdividual’s 
perceived action spacc-a spatial bias mduced by man's greater degree of expected 
contact and interaction in his more immediate envuonment, as well as sampling 
errors introduced because of man’s finite ability to perceive and his limited 
exposure and observation The simple organism which Simon descnhes has vision 
which pemuts it to see, at any moment, a circular portion of the surface about the 
point m which it is standing and to distinguish merely between the presence or 
absence of food within the cucle * ’ 

The degree to which the mdividual’s action-space accurately represents the 
physically objective world in its toiahty is a variable function of characteristics of 
both man and the vanability of the environment Of primary emphasis here are the 
consequences of man's fixity to a specific location— the spatial particularism of the 
action space to which he responds 

What IS conspicuous to the individual at any given time includes primarily 
mformation about elements in his close proximity Representing the mfoimation 
bits as points, the resultmg samplmg design most closely resembles a cluster m the 
immediate vicmity of the stationary position The individual may be considered at 
the stationary position within the cluster of alternative places each of which may 
be represented by a point on a plane The consequences of this clustered 
distribution of alternatives withm the immediate vicinity of the individual is a 
spatially biased mformation set, or a mover stayer decision based upon knowledge 
of only a small portion of the plane 

Custer samplmg may be expected to exhibit significantly greater samplmg bias 
for a given number of observations than random samplmg, its most important 
advantage is in the reduction of the effort or cost m the collection of information 
In the absence of a homogeneous surface, however, the difference in cost may be 
more than outweighed by the loss m representativeness of a given cluster 

The local environment of the individual may not of course, be confined purely 
to his immediate surroundmgs The action space may vary m terms of number and 
mtensity of contacts fiom the limited environmental realm of the infant to the 
extensive action space wilhm which diplomats, for example, operate The degree of 
contact may perhaps be measured by the rate of receipt of perception of 
mformation bits *• Mass communications and travel, communication with fnends 
and relauves, for example, mtegrate the individual mto a more comprehensive 
spatial setting but one which is, nevertheless, still biased spatially Mass communi 
cations media typically have coverage which is limited to the service area of the 
media’s transmission centre Here a hierarchy of nodal centres exists m terms of the 
extent of service area and range of coverage Thus the amount of transmission and 
expected perception of information by individuals is some function of the relative 
position of places wilhm the network of communcation charmels The resident m 
the area of a primary node has an additional advantage resulting from his greater 
exposure to mformation covering a relatively more extensive area of choice His 
range of contact and interaction ts broader, and the likelihood of an unbiased and 
representative action-space is greater 
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The Life Cycle Approach to Threshold Fonnation 

Another significant determinant of the nature and extent of the Individuals 
action space (i e the number and arrangement of points m the cluster) consists of a 
set of factors which may be grouped under the heading of the ‘life cycle 
Clustrative of this approach Is {!agerstrand*s analysis of population as a flow 
through a system of stations '* Lifelines represent individu^s moving between 
stations The cycle of life almost inevitably gives rise to distinct movement 
behaviour from birth, education, and search for a niche involving prime or 
replacement movements Richard Meier also has examined this notion of the 
expanding action space of the individual from birth through maturity ’ " The action 
space expands as a function of information input-and growth depends on 
orgamiation of the environment so lhai exploration becomes more efficient 
Associated with the evolution of the individua] s action space throu^ time is a 
complex ^ other institutional and social forces which introduce early diffef 
entiation Differences In sex, race formal education, family Income, and status are 

AiiK^ u 41? wr shaping the area of movement and choice 

^!-i r is unique for each individual, still there is likely to be a 

* limited number of broad classes The congruity and 

are hkelv to income, education, and occupation 

action space * uidmduals with rather homogeneous 

funamTf the^oeKon ** “ function of the life space, which in turn w a 

of the external *' Tlie behaviour mlluencing aspects 

considered to include the ranee ttiay be 

which is defined by both 'he individuals area of movemenl 

prominent among the determmLnf’.k*^ 1*“"^’^*“ environment Most 

conspicuous to the mdividual is c,,**** this action space which are 

location in terms of the divergent life cycles and 

places His accumulated needs drre networks linking his position to other 
communication channels carry inform'.’ *"** abilities define his aspirations-the 

these aspirations To illustrate this « alternative ways of satisfying 

may turn to Simon a model of adao,™,''”’* “* *®™s of the simple organism, we 
only the simple needs of food eeitm * * The organism he describes has 

which It is capable a exploratm fo7r'*j *he third kind of activity of 
where heaps of food are located at scaii h Jocomotion within the life space 

adaptive response to clues are necessa™ r ‘”‘'*** schema, exploration and 
extinction The chances of ninnvj le A behaviour leads to 

upon two parameters describing th^ otesnt are dependent 

vision) and two parameters descnbine^r®^ «ofago capacity and its range of 
paths) Of course, with respect to the f'chness m food and m 

fulfilment of many needs, and thresholdsarhT,,®'e»n»m. aspirations require the 
dues provided by the external enviroS^^r search is aided by 

which extend the range of vision 'hfough communication channels 

Other Behavioural Parameters 
The discussion was Intended to develop the 

pmmMct m the move, n.ye. deeer,,^ >ct,on space as a spal.al 

„eMes not only h.s pte.eni p„„„„ ^ n“„?; of the mdradoal 

of hllernattve Sites which 
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ate made conspicuous to him througjv a combination of his search effoil and the 
transmission of communicators The action space refers, m our mover stayer 
framework, to a set of places for which expected utilities have been defined by the 
individual A utility is attached to his own place and a relatively higher or lower 
utility has been assigned to the alternative sites The vanables here are the absolute 
number of alternative sites and their spatial pattern of arrangement with respect to 
his site The sites may consist of ^tentative dwellings within a single block, 
alternate suburbs in a metropolitan area, or alternative metropolitan areas. The 
alternatives may not all present themselves simultaneously but many appear 
sequentially over tunc 

There are other components of behavioural theories which are relevant in the 
analysis of migration, especially with respect to the problem of uncertainty 
avoidance We have already mentioned the sequential attention to goals and the 
sequential consideration of alternatives The order in which the environment is 
searched determmes to a substantial exienl the decisions that will be made In 
addition, observations appear to confimt that alternatives which minimize 
uncertainty are preferred and that the decision maker negotiates for an emiron 
ment of relative certainty Evidence shows also that there is a tendency to postpone 
decisions and to rely upon the feedback of uiformatton i e policies are reactive 
rather than anticipatory Uncertainty is also reduced by unitatmg the successful 
procedures followed by others ** 

The composite of these attempts to reduce uncertainty may be reflected m a 
lagged response A lapse of time intervenes in a cause and-effect relationship-an 
instantaneous human response may not be expected As with other stimulus 
response models, events are paired sequentially through a process of observation 
and inference into actions and reactions, eg unemployment and outmigration As 
developed in economics, a lag implies a delayed, but rational, human response to an 
external event Similarly, with respect to migration, responses may be measured m 
terms of elasticity which vs ui turn conditional upon factors such as 
complementanty and substitutability A time dimension may be added to measures 
of elasticity, and the result is a speafic or a distnbuted lag-a response surface 
reflecting the need for reinforcement of the perception of the peimanance of 
change 

Framework of a IVoposed Operating Model 

The model which u proposed attempts to translate into an operational framework 
the central concepts with which we have been concerned the notion of place 
utility, the field theory approach to search behaviour, and the life cycle approach 
to threshold formation 

The model is designed to relate aggregate behaviour m terms of migration 

Xbeobjifictivejsa 

prediction of the composition of ui and mit m^rants and their choice of 
destination, i e by incorporating the stable elements which are mvolved in the 
changes in composition of population of places 

Inputs mto the system are the following set of matrices 

1 Matrix A, defining the migration differentials associated with the dninon of 
the population by life cycles and by age, represented respectively by the rows and 
columns 

2 Matrix B, representing the distnbution of a place's population withm the life 
cycle and age categories 
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Fi* 1 Part of the time^pace path of an indmdua! Dotted vertical lines represent 
stations Movements take place between stations at times tp tq and t, Pashed 
uaes pro3ect movements on the landscape 

indicated However, space has not permitted scalar representation of the distance of 
geographical movement 

At the age of four, our man accompanies hts family on his first migration At the 
age of 17, he leaves home to work as a farm worker on a number of farms not very 
far away We omit the further fate of his famfly 

From the age of one, our woman accompanies her family on a number of short 
moves backwards and forwards between a couple of nearby smallholdings At the 
age of 16, she leaves her home to work in domestic service on some nei^bounng 
farms The two people meet while they arc working on the same farm, and marry 
after two years, at the respective ages of 26 and 24 Soon after this they move lo 
the first home of their own and a son is bom there Shortly, the young family 
moves back again, and stays there for a long penod Six further children are bom 

The man dies without any more migrations, at the age of 66 Two years later, his 
widow and an unmarried daughter move away to join the youngest son The older 
brothers and sisters have left their home for the fint tune at ages varying between 
17 and 22 It is characteristic that they have returned home once or more dunng 
their search for their own, entirely independent positions 

This example, and many like it, demonstrate clearly that the life cycle almost 
inevitably gives rise to a rather distinct migratory behaviour IVhen an individual has 
left home, there follows a penod of oscillation between different stalions-often 
'Mth intermediate returns home This is a penod of training for an occupation and 
searching-perhaps it could be termed a career period This can proceed for some 
time after the formation of a family We know from the general age distribution of 
migrants that rather many small children are in course of movement with their 
parents None the less, mobility diminishes sharply at the age of 25 to SOyears A 
Sorter pwnod of movement is again discernible once occupational activity has 
eased 
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3 Time-space paths in individuals hnng on an owner-operated farm with 
*<nrants. Famfly members to the left servants to the nght Here stat ons represent 
tunctional positions rather than dwellings. 
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F** 3 Time-space paths in indiTidmta hTing on an ownei-operaltd lam wth 
**rvants. Family members lo the lefi servants to the right Here itiUons represent 
functional positions rather than dwellings. 
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The paltem of the life-path naturaDy vanes with the economic stnicture of the 
community and its work organization In rural distncts, for example, land 
ownership and the circumstances of tenancy appear to influence the movement 
pattern of individuals This can be demonstrated by a couple of diagrams m which 
the life paths are throughout viewed from the aspect of the fixed stations 

Figure 3 represents a farm which is owned by the farmer The hfe paths have 
been arranged in functional groups, with the famOy to the left and male and female 
servants to the right The life path of the owiung family is very stable dunng the 
course of time At the first ii^entance (1862) the farm was transferred to the 
youngest daughter, and her husband who moved in At the next inhentance 
(1891) the oldest son took over He married a woman who moved in after the 
death of the mother Gradually, the other children have moved away and not 
returned 

Never the less, the turnover of male and female servants has been great, if 
account is taken of the individuals concerned But seen from the functional 


viewpoint-or station aspect-the picture is a different one We find that the work 
has been orgamzed m a very stable way To a major extent there has been work for 
one male and one female servant During some penods servant families filled both 
functions This picture of a succession of young individuals, who stream through a 
station with no more than bnef slays closely agrees with what was observed earlier 
in r^ard to the individual s life cycle m a farming environment 
The movement pattern is completely different on a tenant farm (Fig 4) During 
the century thirteen different famOies have been occupants, with stays over penods 
varying between one and 19 years In one case only is there a transfer from father 
to soil Here male and female servants make but occasional appearance To a great 
1 functioned as a station for young families (note the abundance 

anH movement Families have moved in and out as groups, 

and individual migrations have been few in number 

iheJ how the bfe paths of individuals, when 

mtneS w r' T ««'ons of space while time goes by. form an 

fabric saiisfact ^ uno^ered fabnc Of course it is impossible to describe this 
above Mn!l oi examples as those presented 

imoortant ^**hod$ are called for which could indicate in figures the most 

sufficientlv anni p°» system However, it should have become 

of mieralLi^Le methods practised to date for statistical description 

develooed hfe nath far removed from the physical realism required for a 
discrete evens np '"t r achieve is a measurement of the number of 

fiSS a renom nn we cannot as yet describe m 
time and even less a number S a life path in space and 

Assumriha r. " ^ ^ what is done in practice 

m Figure 5 The fnt/* to describe a part of a life path such as that indicated 
we cm do n?^more T Vl between stations ,s seven Statistically, 

border dunng a certain ne'no? 'f which pass over an administrative 
residence at L begl^n? of fhf 'Z 

number of border crossiL* .Tm * «mmpared with those at its end or as the 

period of five yean and we of t^rf ^ comparison is made between a 

yean and one of ten and of a minor and a major administralive area 
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TTie contribution of the individual to the gross movment number then becomes 


Changed residence 


Case(l) 

Small area 1 out migration 


5 years 

Case (2) 

Small area 0 » 


10 years 

Case (3) 

Large area 1 » 


5 years 

Case (4) 

Large area 0 s 


10 years 


Migratory movements registered 

3 (2 out + 1 in) 

4 (2 out +• 2 in) 

1 (I out) 

2 (1 out + 1 in) 


Thus the statistical picture is extremely variable ui regard to one and the same 
migratory behaviour dependent upon how we impose our check borders in space 
and time Generally, it applies ihat-by reason of the great distance friction that 
migrants usually display— the snaller the regional unit is the greater is the 
probability that a movement will be registered Moreover it applies that the longer 
the time chosen the greater is the probability that in respect of the same 
individual, he will appear more than once in registered migration events As a 
consequence of these circumstances it is very difficult to make comparative 
measurements of relative mobility on the basis of the statistical data available 
Today, a further complication of the difficulties associated with measurement is 
that the concept of migration itself can be said to be linked with the experiences 
ana Ideas of the agranan community Migration was rather inevitably the same as to 
™ I m T.' »> 11" Mme lime A! 3 eoniequence, there w3s hardly 

“’’'i »< “hat was orimpoitaiice lo repsler 

m Aweaen ^ ^Pd'ni'iiS was made lA nolin| migtalions. iti any event 

SiTol ;p”” "" desire of ihe cleisy to eaetcise tocial end 

"ligrmi control and later upon fiscal and mditary demands The tesnlt is that now 
.ananona™.Us' k “'f'd defation of miptatton which beyond mmo, 
Da?. c™f,/ "“I""' ’dtomsltattve limit 

befoie orTo i a ? ° *“ d'l'P'l'"" now provide an ms.ght worse than 
Solace, w'k'T n :*' "'’P"''' '» d"' D'Stem of dweUmgs and 

created bv the trremt. f stapled the statistical description to phenomena 
structure ^ ^ the more complicated commumty 

P"'*' model-descend to the station level. 
pem^Sent hLil?r h? <J«lnbutions. nz the population of 

SJTe Souula nn tt ^o'^place population (day population), 

both from a ourelv 'T' accommodation All of these have their mterest, 

commumty planning aspect, and with respect to practical economy and 

distnbutio^^i'^j'^^plj”^^ different population 

relation between hom^ v.^** P relations !f we keep to the 

between two communes wUhout^MebJA^"^ “ f 

his workplace from one rnmnn,.,,. . <^8tng his place of work He can change 

one time change both home and without changing his home He can at 

communes are affected all **’*”^y ‘wo, three, or four separate 

before and after *e rSjgraUon JT" ’^'/ome workplace consteUations 

uie migration In this spectrum of possibUities. it may be so that 
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Fit 5 An individual s movemrats t>eiwe«n dvrUinfs ovrr time Number of 
registered movements u i function of the time-sp*ce sire of repstration unit Case 
1 small area short time 2 small area longtime 3 Urge ares short time 4 Urge 
area longtime 



Fig 6 Two hypothetical iifuicons when a job^icancy starts movetnentL A 
stations (or unskilletl workers B stations for profetsionab C idrsnced 
educational t> Item 

a a vacancy b filled Immedutely by a young ndinjual leasing hb home b a 
vacancy is filled by succcssire propiotion which finalT draws a yourg tnd'viJual 
who has passed some required educational threshold into the la’iour force 
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or quite simply that between work functions, is of more deeply seated interest than 
that concerned with the mobility between homes Let us return to the life path 
model in a time space to indicate what this means (Fig 6) 

The life paths originally enter the stations of worlang life from the parents’ 
home The stations placed to the left (A) are assumed to be of a type which does 
not call for special occupational training or expenence On the other hand, the 
stations to the nght (B) cannot be reached by other than those who have passed a 
training threshold and moreover have m general acquired practical workmg 
experience 

If a vacancy (a) anses in area A, it can in principle be filled promptly by a 
young, untramed person Accordingly, one vacancy need not give nse to more than 
one movement 


If a vacancy (b) arises in one of the more qualified functions in B, this should, 
on the other hand lead to a senes of successive movements For example, we could 
think that an elderly company director is replaced by a younger one from another 
company In its turn this leads to the promotion of a sales manager, who is in his 
turn replaced by the promotion of an assistant manager Only the last mentioned 
vacancy leads to a new professional man making his first entry into professional 
life But he does not come direct from home he has come via a traimng institution 
In the example chosen one vacancy brings about movements, excluding the 
youngest individual's much earlier movement from home to the training establish 
ment Naturally, movements can take place in a company without movements 
between communes but it is just as probable that the chain stretches out between a 
series of different places 

I am convmced [hat the majonty of movements are jeplacement movements 
they arise to fill vacancies which in final cases are doe to deaths or 
"" '■“"“‘la hi lesaid 10 ttammj and age 
™ "" vacancy there come Into being lo5g or short 
ZZZt ’ll'’' ”»> “"‘y 'k' functional 
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the leie™ „t “nntiy provides another solution However, if 

less attractive uart ' ’* '"aUcfiuatc, stations begin to be abandoned in the 

Ihiouah immiafaunu f 'f ‘•o* ** not sufficient either, then filhng up 

mstteffmT' "'f”’ >' "“sv ate viewed m this way, .1 ,s not a 
proper toe emateJ ™ ^ “giMs get the jobs with less pay The citizens 

neglected It is naturallv a ovement is an area of research which has been rather 
whole as a facC Sye "''V “d then tegatd the 

however, that it would also t, "* '’a* evaluauoni of individual persons I believe, 
chmuiel wem m '“»= at the commumly as m, cnomicus 

of otgaiSatS a™.eSS^SS u ^ ''Eulat= the streams by means 
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by a regional expansion of commercial and industrul life v*>ith vacancies s^hich 
conespond to the examination pven 

From 3 statistical aspect, we know just nothing of such things And I believe that 
we shall find it difficult to achieve anything worthwhile with them if our 
compQation of data does not match the way m which society has become more 
complex since the da>'s when movement was first registered as changes of dwellings 
between administrative units 



15 SYSTEMS APPROACH TO A THEORY OF 
RURAL URBAN MIGRATION 

A L Mabogunie 


In the growing literature on the study of migration two theoretical issues have 
attracted the greatest attention namely why people migrate and how far they 
move A simple model for explaining the reasons why people move has been 
formulated in terms of the ‘pull push hypothesis * This has been elaborated 
vanously to take account of mternal migration movements of the rural rural 
mral urban or urban urban types and international migrations The issue of how far 
people move has in turn given nse to the formulation of a surprisingly large^ 
number of models of varying degrees of statistical or mathematical sophistication i 
In most of these models the distance covered is treated as either the sole 
independent variable or as one of many independent variables explammg the 
number of migrants moving to particular destinations Mornll* has provided a 
valuable summary of these models and suggests that they can be classified broadly 
into deterministic and probabilistic models 

Most of these theoretical formulations have been applied to conditions in the 
developed countries of the world and especially (o urban to urban migrationd^Tlistr 
relevance for handling migratory movements from rural to urban areas and 
particularly in the circumstances of underdeveloped countries has hardly been 
considered Yet it is these areas of the world where ruial uiban migrations are 
presently taking place that afford the best opportunity for testing theoretical 
notions about this class of movements 

It IS suggested that Africa m particular is a unique area from which to draw 
important empirical evidence about this type of movements Similarly valuable 
data however can also be derived from examining the history of some of the 
advanced countries of the world It is of course true that m Africa attention to 
date has been focused to a disproportionate extent on seasonal and other 


non permanent transfers of population from rural to urban areas that is on what 
has been referred to as a constant circulatory movement between the two areas ^ 
But It will be shown that this t3'pe of movement represents a very special case of 
rural urban m gration To make the pomt clear it is necessary to oJTer a definition 
o the latter Essentially rural urban migration represents a basic transformation of 
me nodal structure of a society m which people move from generally smaller 
> y agncultutal commumlics to larger mainly non agricultural communities 
par rom this spatial (or horizontal) dimension of the movement there is also a 
socio<conornic (or vertical) dimension involving a permanent transformation of 
SKUis attitudes motivations and behaviour patterns such that a migrant is enabled 
comp etely mth rural background and become entirely committed to 
Rural ^ p?im^nence of transfer is thus the essence of the movement 

'^fban m gration also represenu an essentially spatial concomitant of the 
ha^ir T Suggested that one of the 

basic goals of economic development is to reverse the situation wherein 85 per cent 

Pr'esT RepmTed by ‘ Copynght ® 1970 by the Ohio State Umveisity 
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of the population ii m agnnJture and Um in niral areas whde orly about 15 per 
cent |j in non agncullura] activities and lives in the cities * Rural-urban nienUon 
represents the spatial flow eomponeni of such a resersal It u a conp’ev 
phenomenon uWch involves not only the migrants but also a nunber of 
institutional agencies, and it gives nse to sigriflcant and hirfil) varied ajfjsiments 
everywhere In a region 

It can be argued with a great deal of justification that few of the theoretwal 
models provided so far have conadered migration especull) rural-uiban migration 
as a spatial process whose dynamics and spatial impact must form part of an> 
comprehensive understanding of the phenomenon It is the nan contention of this 
paper that such an understanding can best be adiieved within the franewtirt. of 
General Systems Theory * This approach demands that a particular complex of 
varubles be recognued as a system possessing certsin properties w hi Ji are common 
to many other sjntemi. It has the fundamental advantage of providing a conceptual 
framework within which a whole range of questions relevant to an understanding of 
the structure and operation of other svstems can be asked of the pinicuLir 
phenomenon under study In this way rew iruichti are provided into old proMent 
and new relationships whose existence may not base been apprecutcJ previously 
are uncovered In this paper no attempt ts mad* to defin* nsjor components and 
telationships in a formal mathematical manner Tlie er-phacs here is on » verbal 
analysis of the ways in whuh the syatem operates This it is hoped wfll enable us 
to identify areas wjierc present Vnowledfe *s ftacnenlarv and wl eit future rewarth 
nsy be concentrated with some profit 
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Defining the System of Rural Urban Migration 

A system may be defined as a complex of interacting elements, together with their 
attributes and relationships * One of the major tasks in conceptuahzing a 
phenomenon as a system, therefore is to identify the basic interacting elements, 
their attributes and their relationships Once this is done it soon becomes obvious 
that the system operates not m a void but m a special environment For any given 
system, ^s environment comprises “flie set of all objects a change in whose 
attnbutes affects the system, and also those objects whose attributes are changed 
by the behaviour of the system’ Thus a system with its environment constitutes 
the universe of phenomena which is of mterest in a given context 

Figure 1 indicates the basic elements in the rural urban migration system as well 
as the environment withm which the system operates It shows that a systems 
approach to rural urban migration is concerned not only with why people migrate 
but with all the implications and ramificaiions of the process Basically, the 
approach is designed to answer questions such as why and how does an essentially 
rural individual become a permanent city dweller’ What changes does he undergo in 
the process’ What effects have these changes both on the rural area from which he 
comes and on the city to which he moves’ Are there situations or institutions 
which encourage or discourage the rate of movement between the rural area and the 
city’ What is the general pattern of these movements and how is this determined’ 
These and other such questions defme the problems for which we require a theory 
of rural urban mgration 

It can be shown theoretically that areas with isolated and self sufficient villages 


such as were found in many parts of Africa until recently, are not hkely to 
experience rural urban migration, since m any case there would be hardly any cities 
in such areas The fact that today such movements characterize many parts of the 
continent and are lately assuming spectacular proportions means that rural areas ate 
in general no longer isolated or self sufficient It is therefore relevant to ask what 
forces have contributed and continue to contribute to the dechne in these 
conditions of isolation and self sufficiency in the rural areas’ They are, in the mam 
forces set in motion by increasmg economic development In most African 
countnes this was brought about initially by the colonial administrations and 
mrther reinforced m recent years by the activities of the new African governments 
Decreasing isolation means not only improvement m transportation and 
communication links but also greater integration of the rural economy into a 
national economy Such integration makes the mral economy more responsive to 
changes in wages and pnees consumer preferences and the over all demand pattern 
wi*hm the country It also subjects it to a wide range of governmental legislation or 
otlicial policies over which in many cases the rural community has little or no 
on ro Decreasing isolation also means greater social and cultural integration of 
Tur and urban areas such that levels of expectations m both areas begm to 
converge towards a recognizable national norm of what is the ‘good life The 
oreakdown of isolation brings the rural areas within the orbit of one or more urban 
cen res and sharpens the awareness and desire of villagers for the ever increasmg 
^ have to offer To acquire these, 

Producc moic agncultural goods and enter into an exchange 
lahnnrH '4 Alternatively they may move into the city to sell their 

T^,ril4p! «ages with which to buy goods and services 

urban Ir«s on. ! which the system of migration from rural to 

perates This is the environment which stimulates the villager to desire 
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change in the basic locale and rationale of his economic activities and which in 
consequence, determines the volume, characteristics, and importance of rural urban 
migration Moreover, it is an environment which is constantly changing and these 
changes affect the operation of the system Hence, for any theory of rural urban 
migration to be of value it must take into account this dynamic aspect of the 
problem 

-'The basic elements in the system of migration are shown in Figure 1 It identifies 
first the potential migrant who is being encouraged to migrate by stmiuli from the 
environment Few studies have concerned themselves with the umverse of potential 
migrants More often, the tendency has been to study only those who successfully 
made the move Even for these, attention is given mainly to classificatory 
characteristics such as age, sex, religion, education, and ethnic or racial origin rather 
than to an analysis or understanding of the background to their move * There is of 
course, no doubt that what this vanety of information is meant to indicate is the 
pattern of distnbution of the ‘propensity to migrate’ withm the rural population 
But this IS neither explicitly stated nor formulated Moreover, an equally valuable 
concept which this variety of information might have been used to explore is that 
of ‘migration elasticity’ ® This relates not so much to the propensity to migrate but 
to how long impulses or stimuli from the environment must be transmitted to a 
potential migrant before he makes the desired move 

Within the systems framework, attention is focused not only on the migrant but 
also on the vanous institutions (sub systems) and the social economic and other 
relationships (adjustment mechanisms) which are an integral part of the process of 
the migrant’s transformation The two most important sub systems are the rural 
and the urban control sub systems A control sub system is one which oversees the 
operation of the general system and determines when and how to increase or 
decrease the amount of flow m the system A sunple example is provided by the 
thermostat which controls the amount of heat that flows within a given area If we 
accept the existence of control sub systems in this type of migration movement, the 
problem then is to identify which institutions operate in this manner both in the 
rural and the urban areas 

In the rural areas, a true control subsystem would, of course, be the family 
both nuclear and extended In the first place, it is the family that holds back 
potential migrants until they are old enough to undertake the move Even when 
they are of an age to move, the family still acts as a control sub system m many 
ways In some places, it enables members of both sexes to move out, m others, 
members of one sex tend to get away more easily than those of the other Where 
the potential migrant is married, the issue of whether he can move alone or with his 
wife and children may depend on the customary role of the sexes in pgncultural 
activities, the age at which marnage is encouraged and the circumstances and age at 
which 3 yewg .rcuu? xoay myiect Id be economically ind^oendent of his parents 
More important as a control mechanism is the relation of family members to the 
family land, especially as this relation is expressed through the lineage system and 
the inhentance law An inhentance law that encourages most of the land to go into 
the hands of the first child (the primogeniture rule) will tend to stimulate more 
miration of the other children' ° compared to one based on the equality of access 
(partible inhentance rule) by all the children In either case, the size of the farmland 
the nature of the major agncultural products and the prevailing pnees for these 
would also be of decisive signifiance 

Apart from the family, the viDagc comraumty itself may act as a control 
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Defining the System of Ruraf Urban Migration 
A system may be defined as a complex of interacting elements together with their 
attributes and relationships* One of the major tasks in conceptualizing a 
phenomenon as a system therefore is to identify the basic interacting elements 
their attnbutes and their relationships Once this is done it soon becomes obvious 
that the system operates not m a void but in a special environment For any given 
system this environment comprises the set of all objects a change m whose 
attnbutes affects the system and also those objects whose attributes are changed 
by the behaviour of the system Thus a system with its environment constitutes 
the universe of phenomena which is of mlcrest m a given context 

Figure 1 indicates the basic elements in the rural urban migration system as well 
as the environment within which the system operates It shows that a systems 
approach to mral urban migration is concerned not only with why people migrate 
but with all the implications and ramifications of the process Basically, the 
approach is designed to answer tjueslions such as why and how does an essentially 
rural individud becoine a permanent city dweller’ What changes does he undergo m 
o*' ‘he rural area from which he 
whifVi * j moves’ Are there situations or institutions 
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change m the basic locale and rationale of his economic activities and which, in 
consequence, determines the volume, charactenstics, and importance of rural urban 
migration Moreover, it is an environment which is constantly changing, and these 
changes affect the operation of the ^lem Hence, for any theory of rural urban 
miration to be of value it must take into account this dynamic aspect of the 
problem 

'■'The basic elements m the system of migration are shown in Figure 1 It identifies 
fint the potential migrant who is being encouraged to migrate by stimuli from the 
environment Few studies have concerned themselves with the universe of potential 
migrants More often, the tendency has been to study only those who successfully 
made the move Even for these, attention is given mainly to classificatory 
charactenstics such as age, sex, religion education, and ethnic or racial ongm rather 
than to an analysis or understanding of the background to their move * There is, of 
course, no doubt that what this vanety of infomiation is meant to mdicate is the 
pattern of distnbution of the 'propensity to migrate within the rural population 
But this IS neither explicitly staled nor fbrmulated Moreover, an equally valuable 
concept which this vanety of mformation might have been used to explore is that 
of 'migration elasticity’ * This relates not so much to the propensity to migrate but 
to how long impulses or stimuli from the environment must be transmitted to a 
potential migrant before he makes the desired move 

Wthin the systems framework, attention is focused not only on the migrant but 
also on the vanous institutions (sub systems) and the social economic, and other 
relationships (adjustment mechanisms) which are an miegral part of the process of 
the migrant’s transformation The two most important sub-systems are the rural 
and the urban control sub systems A control sub system is one which oversees the 
operation of the general system and determines when and how to increase or 
decrease the amount of flow in the system A simple example is provided by the 
thermostat which controls the amount of heat that flows within a given area If we 
accept the existence of control sub systems in this type of migration movement, the 
problem then is to identify which institutions operate in this manner both m the 
rural and the urban areas 

In the rural areas, a true control subsystem would, of course, be the family, 
both nuclear and extended In the first place, it is the family that holds back 
potential migrants until they are old enough to undertake the move Even when 
they ate of an age to move, the famOy still acts as a control sub-system m many 
ways In some places, it enables membera of both sexes to move out, m others, 
members of one sex tend to get away more easily than those of the other Where 
the potential migrant is mamed, the issue of whether he can move alone or with his 
wife and children may depend on the customary role of the sexes m egncultural 
activities, the age at which mamage is encouraged, and the circumstances and age at 
which a young man may eiqiect to be economically independent of his parents 
More important as a control mechanism is the rebtion of farafly members to the 
famHy land especially as this relation is expressed through the lineage system and 
the inhentance law An inheritance law that encourages most of the land to go into 
the hands of the first child (the pnmogeraturc rule) will tend to stimulate more 
migration of the other children* ** compared to one based on the equahty of access 
0>artible inhentance rule) by all the chddien In either case, the size of the farmland 
the nature of the major agncultural products and the prevailmg pnces for these 
would also be of decisive sigmfiance 

Apart from the family, the viU^c cranmunity itself may act as a control 
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sub system Its controlling role is not often direct but is obvious in either a positive 
or a negative way in the various activities whidi it sponsors or encourages Thus, a 
village community which attempts to improve its economic conditions, for 
mstance through co operative farming or marketing may discourage, at least m the 
short run permanent migration On the other hand, a village community which 
puts emphasis on social betterment for example, Ihrougli education, may 
inadvertently stimulate migration to the city througli training the younger 
generation to be more enlightened and more highly motivated A pertinent aspect 
of the study of rural urban migration is thus to assess how different rural 
communities react to migration away from the village Such assessment should 
involve more than the opinion survey of the older generations It should include an 
mvestigation of village activities and administration and of the degree of 
cohesiveness in the community 

The urban control sub system operates at the opposite end of the migrant's 
trajectory to encourage or discourage his being absorbed into the urban 
environment Absorption at this level is of two kinds residential and occupational 
Basically, the control sub system here can be identified with the city administration 
and other employment agencies operating under national laws and statutes Tlie 
city administration can ensure availability of relatively cheap and adequate housing 
m quantities which could make the transition of the rural migrant either difficult or 
easy Apart from housing the activities of the city administration in providing 
reception centres as well as various amenities and services may be a vital factor in 
gradually inducing a migrant to commit himself to the urban way of life 

A major factor m this commitment is, of course the secunng of an employment 
In the city, there are numerous employment aeencies offering, at any one lime, 
very limited opportunities for the migrant A pressing problem in the control 
sub system is how to bring together and mice known these disparate, but 
sometimes utipressive lists of vacancies In some urban communities, this function 
of collation is left entirely to the press and their advertising columns In others, a 
labour exchange is provided The effectiveness with which these organizations 
function can be crucial for the inflow of migrants However, once the migrant has 
secured an employment, a number of other factors determine his final 


commitment Among these are the type of job he secures, whether seasonal or 
permanent the opportunity the job offers for improvement in his skill and for 
advancement in his status, the provisions available for security against the normal 
hazards of industrial life, and his eventual retirement due to old age 

At both the village and the nty level, the decision of the migrant to move from 
or to move into the community sets m motion a senes of adjustments With regard 
0 e village cornmunity, the mechamsm for these adjustments should operate in 
t thepercapifa income of the community At 

least theoreucally the loss of one of the productive units in the village should lead 
an increase ot the productive capacity available to the temammg units, otherwise 
eventually lead to a significant drop in 
I uction to food shortage, and to famine That these do not occur m 
Droilur^iv'i'^ means that some adjustments do take place to mamtam aggregate 
Came,™?/'”" Ariene.a' ' m the,, study of dte Hsu of the 
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show anv absent, food production did not 

similar obsemf of olher communities m Africa have indicated 

similar observations However, what b involved in the adjustment to rural urban 
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migration is more than the minor anangements by which the farmlands belonging 
to seasonal or short term migrants are tended m their absence fay their wives, their 
friends or other members of their families What is involved here are the ways and 
methods by which rural commuruties pemiit migrants to renounce partially or 
wholly their rights to productive resources in the rural areas 

One of the major research frontiers m rural urban migration studies is the 
understanding of how this renunciation is accomplished In Afnca for instance 
such renunciation must be seen agamst the background of a complex land tenure 
situation and the fact that sale of land is regarded as basically a foreign concept 
There is some evidence that one of the implications of rural urban migration is to 
encourage a growing mdmduahzation of land holding (with or without enclosurmg) 
and a disposition to treat land as a marketable commodify In the Eastern Region 
of Nigeria, for instance rural urban migration has been leadmg to a new pattern of 
land distribution and ownership This is especially so in those areas not too far from 
the major urban centres * * It would appear, however that initially it is the usufruct 
(or nght to beneiicial usage) on the land and not ownership that is regarded as 
negotiable As a result, leasehold or annual rental of agricultural land has become 
widespread m many parts of West Afnca and serves as a means of rcallocatmg land 
which would otherwise remain unutilued because its owners have migrated to the 
cities In some other cases, it is the right to exploit tree crops such as the oil palm, 
cocoa or rubber that is exchanged for monetary considerations cither by outright 
payment or by share<ropping arrangement In all cases the effect of the 
renunciation of the migrant's claims on land or other resources is to enable some 
members of the village community to increase their nei income by the expenditure 
of their often under utilized labour The more complete the renunciation by the 
migrant, the greater the acceptance of the idea of outright sale or alienation of land 
Renunciation, by providing increased capacity in land or other resources also 
encourages attempts at production on individual farms, and a reduction m the 
subsistence sector of the village economy 

Sometimes, however, this process of adjustment is induced by government and 
has the effect of widely stimulating migration from the rural areas This was m fact, 
what happened in Britain in the eighteenth and nineteenth ccntunes with the 
vanous Enclosure Acts In Afnca, especially m East and Central Afnca, the same 
process can be witnessed today Thus, m Rhodesia, the Native Land Husbandry Act 
of 1951 mdmdualized agncultural holdings and occasioned the loss by many 
farmers of their nght to cultivate former family land This disenfranchisement, as 
was only to be expected, gave nse to a flood of migrants most of whom had no 
alternative but to become permanently committed to wage employment and 
psychologically attuned to surviving m an urban environment 

In the urban areas, the mechanism of adjustment is basically one of 
incorporating the migrant into a new frame of reference more relevant to his needs 
in the city In this respect, a city can be descnbed as an assemblage of interactmg 
interest groups Part of the process of becoming a member of such a commumty 
would thus be to identify closely with one or more of these groups The mechanism 
of incorporation m the urban areas, in contrast to the adjustment process m the 
rural areas, has been the subject of a number of studies In particular, attention has 
been called to the role of ethnic unions and vanous volunlary organizations such as 
the Church, trade umons, occupational associations, and recreation societies in 
helping the rural migrant to adjust to his new environment ** 
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Finally, of the vanous elements of the system, there is the city qua city, seen as 
part of an urban sub system What aspects of urban life and activities are relevant 
for the understanding of rural urban migralion't To answer this question, it is 
important to visualize the city as comprising a hierarchy of specializations In other 
words a city is a place where everyone is trying to sell specialized skill The more 
specialized the skill, the greater the demand for it, and hence the higlier the price it 
commands on the market Withui this conceptual framework, the illiterate, 
unsophisticated rural migrant is seen as belonging to the lowest level of the 
hierarchy A corollary is that the higher a person moves up within the hierarchy, 
the greater his commicnt to the urban way ofhfeand the less the probability of his 
reversion to rural existence This is one reason why the type of job which a rural 
migrant secures in the city can be so crucial to how soon he becomes committed to 
urban life This is also one reason why those countries such as Rhodesia, which are 
anxious to ensure that the African docs not become an urban resident, pursue a 
discriminatory policy with regard to his acquisition of skill in urban employment 
Yet as Masser pointed out even in Rhodesia the propensity to return to the village 
after mipating to the city decreases with the minimal rise In the skill of the 
migrant 


Another interesting aspect of this concept of the city u that upward mobility 
within the hierarchy of specializations b often accompanied by changes in 
residential location wthm the city This is no doubt a function of rising income, 
but It IS also closely related to the length of stay in the city and the increasing 
commitment of a migrant to spend the remaining part of his working life there 
There have been many studies of the residential pattern and varying length of slay 
of migrants in urban areas Unfortunately a good number of these studies have 
been concerned more with indicating the ethiuc bans of this pattern than with 
invesugatmg the dynamic factor of skill differentiation and status advancement 
which 1$ operating to blur out the importance of ethnicity As a result, this rather 
crucial dimension of rural urban migration has tended to be neglected Its 
investigation should yield some rather mteiesting results 

One final aspect of the examination of cities as a hierarchy of specializations 
relates to the significance of size What effect has the size of a city on the type of 
migrants attracted to it’ Oearly small urban centres have fewer tiers of 
^ecializations and more testneted employment opportunities than the larger ones 
et, competition for positions in them may be less intense Are certain types of 
migrants atHacted to such centres fint and then able to ‘leap frog’ gradually to 
^ centres’ Wliat type of migrants would make direct for the larger 
ciues Does rural urban migration into the larger cities take place m the manner of 
iL mipatory contractions’ suggested by Ashton' * for Britain in 

a According to Ashton the larger Industnal centres attracted 

on itipi ^ ° ^ families who were living In the larger market towns 

surrounLr^“'”.u^'n' from the 

In this wav ii, from the hamlets, and the hamlets from the farms 

minant w« ^ discontinuity in the pattern of life with which the 

Sita^^n 'a condrtroTK. for instance, the nature of the 

Smi anmon 1° whi^h would make such a pattern of 

the^^tientieth '‘Shteenth century but not for Africa m 

SrmS snaUat HT ? firman reaction to a 

permanent spatial dislocation of existing networks of social contacts’ 
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The Energy Concepts m Systems Analysis 

A system comprises not only matter (the migrant, the institutions, and the various 
organizations mentioned) but also eneigy In the physical sense, energy is simply 
the capacity of a given body to do work It can be expressed in a number of ways, 
but two forms of it are relevant here There is ‘potential energy’ which is the body’s 
power of doing work by virtue of stresses resulting from its relation either with Us 
environment or with other bodies The second form is ‘kinetic energy’ which is the 
capacity of a body to do work by virtue of its own motion or activity 

In a theory of rural urban migration, potential energy can be likened to the 
stimuli acting on the rural individual to move What is the nature of these stimuli’’ 
As pointed out earlier, a number of studies have tried to identify why people 
migrate and have come up with a vanety of answers generally subsumed under the 
push and pull hypothesis This suggests that people migrate from rural areas to the 
cities because of one of two general causes overpopulation and environmental 
deterioration in the rural areas (the push factor) or the allurement or attraction of 
the city (the pull factor or the so called linght light theory’) The push factor it is 
claimed, explams migrations directed to earning extra income to pay the annual tax 
or to take a new bride or to buy a few manufactured articles or to escape oppressive 
local mores The pull factor, on the other hand, explains migrations undertaken as a 
modern form of imtiation ceremony to adult status or as the basis for later 
receiving preferential admiration of the village girls or as the product simply of an 
intense cunosity about the city 

These explanations, to the extent that they have any theoietical validity at all, 
are relevant only at the aggregate level These are noiwithstandmg the results from 
completed questionnaire surveys requiring individuals to indicate the reason or 
reasons for their migration into the city Bui as Richards’ ’ and Gulliver’ * stress, 
the battery of questions usuall) asked of migrants hardly ever reveals anythmg 
about why they moved In Africa the great number of temporary migrants to the 
cities on whom most studies have been concentrated, are involved m making no 
major decisions other than on the length of time they can or have to be away from 
home The reasons for their migration arc very often manifold and usually not easy 
to articulate in a few, simple sentences What the questionnaire does in fact, is to 
suggest to the migrant a set of equally plausible reasons besides the obvious one of 
coming to earn extra income 

Withm the systems framework the explanation of why people migrate must be 
in terms of differential individual responses to the stimuli both from the 
environment and from within the ^icm It differs from the pull and push 
hypothesis in putting the emphasis at the individual level, not on why people 
migrate from particular areas but why any person from any village would want to 
migrate to the city The stimulus to migrate is related to the extent of the 
integration of rural activilies into the national economy, to the degree of awareness 
of opportunities outside of the rural areas, and to the nature of the social and 
economic expectations held by the rural population not only for themselves but 
also foe their children Indeed, the notion of ‘expectations’ or ‘aspirations’ is central 
to an understanding of the ways in which the stimulus from the environment is 
transmitted to individuals and for that reason it is a crucial variable in the theory 
of rural urban migration What dctermuies the vanalion m the level of individual 
expectations m rural areas and conditions Individual responses to the stimulus to 
migrate’’ Oearly, for a given cohort in any rural area, one can at least theoretically, 
conceive of individuals who respond promptly to the stimulus and others who take 
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a much longer tune to respond One may m fact ask whether there is a threshold 
below which the stimulus cannot be expected to act and an upper limit beyond 
which Its impact is no longer Mf* How arc these limits defined-by age, wealth, 
natural alertness, or family position’ In short two problems m the theory of 
rural urban migration which still require resolution concern the nature and 
sigmficance of rural expectations and their relation to the differential effectiveness 
of the stimulus to migrate 

Once an mdividual has been successfully dislodged from the rural area, we can 
assume that he is translaf mg his ‘potential energy* into its ‘kinetic form’ The major 
issues concern not only the act of moving but also the cost, the distance, and the 
direction of movement These three variables clearly determme the crisscross 
channels of migration as well as then destinations Agam, as already indicated, this 
aspect of migration studies has received considerable theoretical attention Starting 
with Ravenstein’s laws of migration** which try to establish the relation between 
distance and the propensity to move, there have been vanous attempts to seek 
understanding through using the gravity model,*** and the intervening opportunities 
model * ‘ There have also been other studies which have tried to understand the 
pattern of migration channels through probabilistic models * * 

As soon as a migrant has moved from the rural to the urban area, his role in the 
system is greatly amplified Basic to an understanding of this amplified role is the 
concept of ‘information’ a central notion m the theory of communications 
Information can be defined simply as bits of messages m a system which lead to a 
particular set of actions Thus, one can easily assume that the first migrant from a 
village to 3 city would soon start to transmit back to the village information about 
his reception and progress in the city Ignoring for the moment the question of 
information content it can be shown that the level of information can be 


measured in terms of decisions * A particular set of decisions can be compared 
with the random choice from a universe of equally probable decisions Its deviation 
from the latter becomes a measure of the level of information It also represents a 
statement of the level of order or organization existing within the system 
Information is thus a crucial feature of the operation of a system since it 
determines at any point of time the stale of organization of the system 

Of equal importance is the notion of ‘feedback’ which has been the focus of the 
field of Cybernetics This can be explained quite simply in terms of stimulus 
response behaviour A stimulus affects a receptor which communicates this message 
to sorne controlling apparatus and from this to an effector which gives the response 
In feedback, the effector s activity is monitored back to the receptor with the result 
that (he system s behaviour is m some way modified by the information The 
teedback process can have one of two cffecu It can further amplify the deviation 
(in IS case by stimulating fuilhci migration), or it may counteract the deviation 
by encouraging a return to the initial situaucm Deviation amplifying feedbacks are 
regMded as positive deviation-counteracting feedbacks as negative 

the notion of a ‘most probable or random state’ is one that needs further 
an ica ion Imagine a situation in which migrants from a village are lost to their 
.u *"'1 back no information on their 

where the n t ' they moved Later migrants then, not knowing 

r, °'T"*gfant$ went to might choose any city in the system, almost 

™ ‘‘“‘nbutmn of migrants from individual villages 

iTa ^ situation in which the number of migrants from any 

village to a city is proportional to the size of that city TTiis is the most probable 
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State m which no order or organization is evident in the system Conceptually, it 
can be seen as a state of maximum disorder, or a state of maximum 'entropy’ 

Yet, the general experience is that migrants are never lost m this sense to their 
village or ongm but continue to send back information If the mformation from a 
particular city dwells at length on the negative side of urban life, on the difficulties 
of gettmg jobs, of finding a place to Iiw, and on the general hostility of people, the 
effect of nils negative feedback will slow down further migration from the village to 
this City By contrast, favourable or positive feedback wiU encourage migration and 
will produce situations of almost oiganized migratory flows from particular villages 
to particular cities In other words, the existence of information m the system 
encourages greater deviation from the ‘most probable or random state’ It impLes a 
decrease in the level of entropy (or disorder) or an increase m negative entropy 
(negentropy) The result is greater differentiation in the pattern of migration which 
reflects some form of organization Thus, experience of rural urban migration m 
many parts of the world emphasizes this organized nature of the moves In many 
North African cities, for instance, it is nol uncommon for an entire district or craft 
occupation m a city to be dominated by permanent migrants from one or two 
villages Furthermore, this element of ‘organization’ resulting from the operation 
of feedback m the system underlies the varying rate of population growth among 
cities 

A major area of research inio rural urban migration thus concerns the flow of 
information between the urban and the rural areas Considerable work on this 
question has been undertaken m Europe and the United States and some of the 
results are of great interest Hagerstrand, for instance insists that we must 
distinguish between ’active’ and ‘passive’ migrants** The former are those who 
seek out suitable destinations which, in their eyes, guarantee future prospenty, the 
latter are those who follow impulses (feedbacks) emanating from persons of their 
acquaintance, pnmarily those who had made ‘fortunate moves One implication of 
this distinction is that in a theory of rural urban migration, the crucial moves which 
we need to understand and explain are those of the active migrants In the 
aggregate, these moves are likely to be complex and not easily explained in temis of 
a few choice variables 

A number of other studies have concentrated on the measurement of the 
information field of a potential migrant as a means of understanding the general 
pattern of his behaviour m space** Individual information fields may be 
aggregated to produce community mean information fields, and these have been 
used m studies which attempt to predict the volume and pattern of migratory 
movements ^ ’ 

Relation Between a System and its Environment 

Systems can be classified into three categories depending on the relationship they 
maintain with their environment, first, the isolated systems which exchange neither 
‘matter’ nor ‘energy’ with their envjronmenl second, the closed systems which 
exchange ‘energy’ but not ‘matter’, third, the open systems which exchange both 
‘energy’ and ‘matter’ The distinction between the categories, however, is largely 
one of scale and depends on which elements aie i^arded as belonging to the system 
and which to the environment Thus, if the scale was to be reduced significantly, an 
open system could become an isolated system 

Given the system m Figure 1 , it can be seen that rural urban migration is an open 
system involving not only an exchange of energy but also of matter (in this case. 
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persons) with the environment The persons concerned would be defined as all 
those, who having migrated into cities, have become involved in making local 
decisions or formulatmg national poliaes and legislation on economic and other 
matters which do affect the volume, character, and pattern of migration The 
energy exchange has to do with the increasing economic activities resultmg from 
rural urban migration and affecting the over all economic and social conditions of 
the country 

One major implication of viewing rural urban migration as an open system is the 
fact that It enables us to explore the principle of equifinality m so far as it applies 
to this phenomenon This pnnciple emphasizes that the state of a system at any 
given tune is not detennmed so much by initial conditions as by the nature of the 
process, or the system parameters In consequence, the same results may spnng 
from different ongins or, conversely, different results may be produced by the same 
‘causes’ In either case, it is the nature of the process which is determmate, smee 
open systems are basically mdependent of their initial conditions This prmciple is 
of considerable importance m studying mial urban migration in different parts of 
the world smee there has been a tendency to regard this movement in countries 
such as in Afnca and Asia as a special kind different from elsewhere in the world 
There is, of course, no doubt that initial conditions in Africa today are vastly 
different from what they were in countries such as Britain and the United States at 
the tunes of the massive migrations there of people from the rural areas into the 
cities But, accordmg to the pnnaple of equifinality, as long as we keep in mmd the 
{articular system s parameters, an understanding of the migration process as it 
affteted and continues to affect those developed countries may throw considerable 
light on what is currently happening in many parts of the undeideveleped world 
Growth Process in the System 


From what has been said so far, ii must be assumed that one of the concomitants of 
the continued interaction between the system and its environment will be the 
phenomenon of growth in the system This will be indicated by. among other 
things, a rise m the volume of migration fiom the rural to the urban areas Withm a 
system framework, this phenomenon involves more than a simple growth or 
increase in the number of people moving from one area to another It is much more 
complex, involvmg not only the individual components of the system but also the 
mteraction between them and the system as a whole 

Bouldmg has identified three types of growth processes that may occur m a 
sys em The first is ‘simple growth’ and involves the addition of one more unit of a 
given vanable such as a migrant a fann a vehicle or a retail establishment The 
s con ype is population growth’ a process which involves both positive and 
negat ive additions In general, this type of growth depends on the surplus of births 
(positive additions) over deaths (negative additions) and applies to variables which 
T f«Su!ai rates of births and deaths The third type is 

mwSf of an aggregate with a complex structure of 

romnSS. r ® change in the relation of the 

the Bmwti, of each component mnuerces and is influenced by 

miuercSlv I t T*" «" the system Structural growth shades 

rzScf ihe^ w most cases, it is not only the over all 

aze 01 the structure that grows but also lU complexity 

‘he form of structural 
P dimension for more detailed investigation and study What 
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effects have an increase m the volume of migration on the character of the cities’ 
What effects have the growth in the size and complexity of the cities on the types 
of migrants on villages and their spatial distribution, on farms and their areal 
extent, on the crops grown and theu qualitative importance, on the types of 
equipment used and on the average income of families in the rural areas’ \Vhat 
effects have changes or growth m these variables on the volume and charactenstics 
of migrants and on further growth and complexity in the urban areas’ 

It may be argued, of course, that to conceive of a theory of rural urban 
migration m this broad, systematic framework is to suggest a catchall embracing a 
wide range of changes tahng place in a country at any given tune In a sense, this is 
deliberate smce part of the object of this paper is to call attention to the paramount 
importance of ‘flow phenomena* in the spatial processes modifying the character of 
any country Thus, just as the flow of water acts as a major sculpturing agent in the 
physical geography of any area of the world the flow of persons (migration) of 
goods and services (trade and transportation), and of ideas (communication) is a 
crucial agency in shaping the human geography of a country 

More than this, there is the fact that growth in such ‘flow phenomena creates 
form Growth in the flow of rural urban migrants affects the pattern of population 
distribution, the areal size and internal configuiation of cities the types of 
bufldings ui rural areas, the sue and arrangements of farms and the number sue, 
and network density of rural roads These, in a sense are simply the results of the 
way the system tnes to adjust to growth processes However as Boulding has 
pointed out. there is a limit to the extent to which the system can go on making 
these adjustments ‘Growth', states Boulding, ‘creates form but form limits growth 
This mutuality of relationship between growth and form is perhaps the essential 
key to the understandmg of structural growth 

This paper has tned to show how a theory of rural urban migration can gam in 
mcisiveness and breadth by being construed within a General Systems Iheory 
framework The conceptualization of the problem m this way emphasizes the 
structural congruencies or isomoiphy with other problems Further, one of the 
major attractions of this approach is that it enables a consideration of rural urban 
migration no longer as a linear, uni-directional push and pull, cause^effect 
movement but as a circular, interdependent progressively complex and self 
modifymg system in which the effect of changes m one part can be traced through 
the whole of the system Such a circularity gives special prommence to the dynamic 
nature of rural urban migration and allows the process to remam as one of 
considerable interest over an indefinite penod of time In other words, it 
emphasizes rural urban migration as a continuous process, occurnng in most 
countries all the time though at different levels of complexity In this respect, the 
systems approach also serves as a nonnative model agamst which one can seek to 
explain obvious deviations If the movement of people from the rural to the urban 
areas is not generating the set of interconnected effects which the theory leads us to 
expect, we may ask why We may then investigate the various elements in the 
system to ascertain which of them is not funcUoning in the proper way 
Alternatively, we may examine cntically the politicixconomic environment (such 
as, for example, the situation m those areas of the world where discriminatory 
policies exist based on race or caste) m order to appreciate those features that do 
impair the efficient operation of the system In cither case, the basic systems 
approach would provide the most important insight to the many dimensions of the 
problem More than that, it would emphasize the cruaal role of rural urban 
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migration as one of the most important spatial processes shaping the pattern of 
human occupation of the earth s surface 
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16 AN ASPECT OF URBANIZATION 
IN SOUTH EAST ASIA 
THE PROCESS OF CITYWARD MIGRATION 


T G McGee 


In developing areas the sequence of events leading to urbanization is perhaps 
different from that noted in nmeteenth-centuiy Europe and North Amenca * 
Introduction 

In the penod since 1945 the urban areas of South East Asia* have grown rapidly 
As Table 1 reveals, the increase of towns of over 100,000 population has been well 
in excess of the increase of the total population with the one exception of the 
Philippines Such a rapid growth has not always been charactenstic of these urban 
areas It has been estimated that 

Between 1800 and 18S0 the Urge city population of Asia increased by about 25 per 
cent in contrast with an increase of 184 per cent in Europe and America combined 
Between 1850 and 1900, Asian large city population increased by about 60 per 
cent as contrasted with an increase of over 210 per cent in Europe and Amenca In 
the first half of this century however the large city population of Asia has grown 
by almost 450 per cent as compared with only 160 per cent in Europe and 
Amenca * 

This urban growth has not been distnbuied evenly among the vanous size 
categones of the urban areas In general, it is the larger cities which have accounted 
for a sizeable portion of the numencal increase in town populations— a trend given 
early emphasis by the nature of the colonial economy-continuing today as the 
most charactenstic feature of South East Asian urbanization The tendency for the 
urban hierarchy of many South East Asian countnes is to be dominated by ‘ one 
'"y’’ * g'eat city which dominates the urban 
ion ‘ 3hle 1 suggests that while the percentage increase of the-larger towns 
is no a ways as fast as the rest of the town population, they are still accounting for 
® v" »ncreascd urban population In fact, the slower rate of 
Bangkok and Manila is almost certainly 
rul population from the crowded city core Thus, ManUa 

r.w Between 1947 and 1960 in the same penod Quezon 

dtJL of ® of 268 5 per cent The slowing 

XoffuLSlr 

considerable mam components m this 

some importance althn PPP^^*^®” “ urban areas Natural mcrease has been of 
fertility and mortal tv cwnprehensiwc data on rural urban differentials m 
f S Sffer^nSf^ evidence on 

So^ldS« sSeaea ^«^bbsh a dear pattern 

at the same "*^*’®*t)werm urban than m rural areas, but 

toe same tune there are some mdications that famfly size tends to nse with 

sHzo B=UiSontLt<l.!971).PP 
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income* in many of the South East Asian countnes If this is so, it might count as a 
factor in mcreasing urban fertility as uAian incomes are almost invariably higher 
than rural ones in South East Asia However, the greatest factor m increasing the 
populations of the South East Asian cities has probably been the reduction in the 
mortality rate, particularly the mfant moit^ty rate * 

TABLE 1 


South East Asia 

Growth of Urban Population m Selected Countnes 




Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 



Increase 

Increase 

Increase 



of Towns 

of Largest 

of Total 

Country 

Period 

100000 + 

Town 

Population 

Burma (1) 
Federation of 

1941-58 

40 5 (2 2)» 

35 3(1 4) 

20 3 (1 I) 

Malaya (2) 

1947-57 

518(5 I)^ 

79 7 (7 9) 

27 9(2 7) 

Indonesia (3) 

1930-60 

170 6(5 6)** 

357 7 (11 9) 

60 6 (2 0) 

PhiUippines (4) 

1948-60 

44 3 (3 4)« 

16 5(1 3) 

43 4(3 6) 

Thailand (5) 

1947-60 

1180(8 4) 

115 0 (8 2) 

59 2 (4 5) 


*Figures m brackets are the yeuly rates of increase 

figure IS calculated for the Kotepradja of Indoneru which include some towns of below 
100 000 population 

^e low rate of increase m the Philippines is probably not correct and when it is possible to 
analyse the 1960 Census ui detail tt seems likely that the rate of inciease will be much higher 
SouTctt 

(1) Ututed Nations Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Demographic Yearbook 
1960 New York, p 306 

(2) H FeU 1957 Popolationdnsui of Malaya Report Numbei 14 KualaLumput p 8 

(3) William A. Withington The kotaptadja or kingCities of Indonesia Pactfic Viewpoint 
4 No 1 (March 1963) 76 

(4) The United Nations Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Demographic Yearbook 
1960 NewYork,pp 323-4 

(5) Thailand. Central StatisUcal Office National Economic Development Board, Thailand 
Population Census 1960 hhole Kingdom Bakok 1962 pp 4 7 


Another factor contributing to the increase ut city populations has been the 
expansion of the size of urban areas In the penod between 1947 and 1957 Kuala 
Lumpur expanded from 1 8 square miles to 30 square miles m size and in the 
process incorporated villages which had formerly been adjacent to Ae city Heeren 
has desenbed a somewhat similar process m the case of Djakarta Another aspect 
of this growth of city populations has been the creation of new •satellite towns’ 
which ate in many cases, simply new residential suburbs of the city Typical of 
such areas are PetaJmg Jaya close to Kuala Lumpur Kebajoran Baru, adjacent to 
Djakarta and Quezon City, which is now the capital of the Rulippmes In addition 
to these middle-class areas there is a proliferation of squatter areas surrounding the 
city which has sometimes induced city authonties to expand city boundanes in 


order to provide better living conditions 

'Vhile there is no doubt that natural increase and urban extension have 
accounted for some of this mcrease it ts impossible to disagree with U ^ P 
when It comments that rural-urban migration has undoubtedly accounted mr the 
overwhelming share of urban growth m the region ’ Yet, surpnsingly. it is the one 
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component of population growth in urban areaj uluch is most inadequately 
treated Historically, of course, rural urban migration has always contributed the 
major part of the urban growtli of South East Asia In tlic period after 1800 when 
the majonty of cities in South East Aua were being estabbshed by colonial powers, 
such as Bangkok, the majority of cities of South East Asia were being peopled by 
rural migrants But, in many cases, they were not interna] migrants but rather 
immigrants from other countries— Europeans, Chinese, Indians, and Arabs. The 
most numerous group were the Chinese, and they tended to assume a dominant 
numencal and commercial position in the cities Surpnsmgly most of them came 
from rural backgrounds'® and yet they adapted to the urban areas with great 
ability Thus the colonial aly was an alien creation to the local groups whose 
migration tc the city was not extensive during the colonial penod 

However, the post World War II period has seen the rise of the political 
independence of these powers and with it the assumption of control by the 
in igenous groups The cities are no longer alien and thus there has been created a 
political situation which is encouraging to the rural migrant In 
addiuon. the mdependent powers have endeavoured to create new industries m the 
. pro-nded greater job opporiunmes for Uie rural migrants Virtually 
moMm^nf " a* experiencing a rapid rural urban 

househead^ inti. survey showed 73 per cent of the Indonesian 

bom SdJ 26-6 per cent were 
SmTanore ' * ®“'*’‘** ’ ^4 per cent outside 

?S ifidicai, ?>,! ^9 P«' Kuala Lumpur ' * These Hgures 

rest oVSJi laolr '« migration to the cities of South East Asia The 

nartiSur wKul, "'b®" migration, and tn 

South East Asia hav* ^1* virheiher the rural urban movements in 

S th mdusS *'* Europe 

Formulating a European Model 

rnnlS,bm”m,g°L“„"',7S™'Em™^^ m«himans and dynamics of 
revolution are numerous P.r.t ?i. ^P*. *’“""8 P«nod of the mduslnal 

population data which cover the***Ti’* 'J*' problem of finding and assembling 

census matenal there are sevl a U.H Europe Despite the lack of 

are of great value studies by Redforf '‘"^"7 "^1 v'd European countries which 
of population movements jlirme th^ Enrf A a"** Saville, 

research by Thomas*® Hawnt* j*i **** industrial revolution, the results of 
Pickney.** \vS4 m Sweden, and the work of 

of these sources provides a c^7dcraWe*'Zr’^r""T’ 
rural urban migration from wh'Sh a °r o" "a'"" 

constructed broad model of rural urban migration can be 

■ncoipornte of mml „,ban mistslion which 

The economic social and techiii.w,i 7*®'°'“' 'mpacl of the mdustnal revolution 
began first m Great Britain evolution 

France and Belgium, and did Northern 

impact was felt even later in the nort£m“*“^ Germany untU after 1871 Its 
■n the northern countries such as Sweden, and not until 
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the twentieth century in Eastern Europe and Russia This hineven tune impact’ 
unquestionably influenced the type and manner of rural urban migration which 
occuned m vanous countries 

There is also the third problem of the tune span of the mdustnal revoluuon 
There is, for instance, dear evidence that the t)T>e and character of rural urban 
migration changed considerably as the mdustnal revolution progressed Thus, m 
some countries, seasonal migration to the cities changed to permanent migration 
smgle migration to family migration, and male migration to female migration 
Finally, there is the debatable question of the relationship between mdustrialism 
and the growth of towns ^Vhlle there may be no reason to argue with Davis and 
Golden’s claim that the ‘achievement of hi^ levels of urbanization anywhere m the 
world had to wait for {the relatnely short penods of)* the mdustnal revolution’*® 
if It IS applied on a world wide level, it should be remembered that m Western 
Europe there already existed large cities such as Pans and London which grew 
rapidly at the same time as the newer mdustnal towns such as Manchester 

Broadly speaJang, then, migration to the atics of Western Europe vaned with 
each regional and temporal stage of the mdustnal revolution The first stage of 
migration which had been occuning for many centuries was the movement of 
seasonal labour into the larger cities Thus Redfotd reports that much of ‘the 
general dock labour around Pans was done by season^ migrants from Brittany 
and Normandy’ * ’ There were also seasonal movements of masons from the centr^ 
massif areas to Paris Such patterns of seasonal labour were common in other cities 
In England m the second half of the eighteenth century when country factones 
were being established they tended to employ a highly mobile transitory labour 
force who habitually sou^t seasonal occupations Bedford comments that the 
early mtU-ownen had great difficulty in gettmg such people to settle down, and in 
fact recruiters were sent into the countiy to obtain labour * * 

In these early phases such labour tended to be single and dominantly male Thus 
the beginnings of rural to urban movement m the early phases of the mdustrul 
revolution were essentially based on unpennaneni populations who took some time 
to stabilize ui the urban areas 

The second type of movement— the shift to permanent residence in the 
city— occurred during what may be called the ‘mam period of the mdustnal 
revolution, the penod of mdustnal concentration based on steam power, coal, and 
iron production which occurred durmg the nineteenth century This period can be 
said to have induced rural urban migration from two sources First there was a 
movement of industrial workers from declining industrial areas to newer ones 
Secondly, agricultural workers were also moving to the cities m search of jobs In 
most of Britam ‘The motive force coolfollmg the migralion was the positive 
attraction of the mdustiy rather than the negative repubion of agriculture’** 
despite the fact that the years between 1815 and 1850 were depression years in 
agnculture Most of the migration to English cities dunng this period was family 
migration In the case of the industrial migrant ‘the father of a family would in 
most cases pursue a declinmg trade as long as he could, hopmg for a turn in the 
bde, in the last resort he moved with his family to the nearest town The 
unspectalaed labour of the children was there readily absorbed ' ** 

Because of the family nature of this migration it was prrfiably much less 
selective in terms of sex and age groups than was the later migration Migrationwas 
in most cases short^istance migration characienzed by a step pattern The 
•Ttie wordi tn Italic* are mine 
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great majority of migrants went only a short distance, and migration Into any 
centre of attraction having a wide sphere of influence was not a simple transference 
of people from the circumference of a cucle to its centre, but an exceedingly 
complex wavHike motion’*' In general the largest cities attracted the largest 
proportion of the urban population growth at this time Thus the London County 
area grew by on: and a half milhon population between 1800 and 1850 while 
Manchester, the centre of the industrialism of the north, only Increased its 
population by 279,000** In addition the volume and length of population 
movement to the cities was a positive function of city size ** Finally, there is the 
important role that specific cultural gioups such as the Irish played in the patterns 
of rural urban migration Thus the seasonal visiti of the Irish harvesters to England 
was the beginning which eventually led to permanent settlement in England. This 
pattern, coupled with the severe economic conditions in Ireland. led to a mass 
movemmt of Insh labouren to England the maiorily of whom settled m the large 
town^^* 


Finally, there is the thud period of the industrial revolution when popuhtion 
movements to the cities were inaeasingly charactenzed by a dommance of females 
In England and Wales. SaviJIe points out that. ’In the second half of the nineteenth 
.u than men Generally by the end of the 

proportion of females to males, at all ages, 

f“"> >l'>n Ihost hr milii ind Ihul 
ttZSttmlkk ® 11 1 fultr rate Thomas lupporll 

Th k r"3 '»> • somewha, late, penod 

dorm '''"•''"'Sita of total urban mijtalion 

of tumi 1 * 5 ; Europe Stx mam fea.ueea 


SceS,“''“ “>'8te.l..t number ofm^tante thouph not 

T ’Eof^'lenoe mutation ».th the one 

atltael nll^anu '“Eleh !■ would 

MtamZ’,'.”," "tern fealutea can be obsetned, 

be made un of f migration pattern tended to 
mtMmn Lnn Z Z™' r""'" '‘'“S"! 'o » Po'-'m ”f f^JT 

during the later r *f **** industrial revolution, although 

migration w^s 

wTion frito what have been called the 

pattern was not so ^i”"*** between IS and 35 years although this 
(ui) The sex differentials **** rural-urban movement 

country and phase to phase country to 

phases it was hrepik/^,- t j **** tndustnal revolution Dunng the earliest 
between males and^ femLt’TiJS**?’ u“* balanced 

fe; S"ii" “■ 

smpe. push pun* framework of molivaUon for migration is 
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accepted, it seems clear that the ^uD’ factors of increasing opportunities for 
employment m the new mdustnal cities and large towns acted as a far more 
important motivating force than any ‘push’ factors such as the decline of 
agricultural employment opportumties 

In the next section of the paper a comparison is made between the process and 
dynamics of rural-urban migration in Europe described above and cityward 
movement m South East Asia today 

South East Asian Comparisons 

As has already been mentioned, data on the various aspects of rural urban 
movement m South East Asia are scarce, but enough mformation can be culled 
from recent census material and some specific airveys of rural urban migration to 
enable some comparisons with the European model It would be reasonable to 
assume that the different cultural milieu, the different historical era, and the 
techmcal improvements of the present day would have meant that the pattern of 
rural urban migration m South East Asia would vary strikingly from that of the 
industrial revolution m Europe, but as the following analysis suggests there are 
strilcing srniflanties. 

(1 ) Rural urban Afigration and the Larger Ones 

Most evidence suggests that the larger cities of South East Asia today are attracting 
a greater proportion of the rural migrants than the smaller cities It is true that 
evidence on the growth rates of (he larger cities suggests that they axe not growing 
as fast as the smaller cities in many cases But this growth pattern must be seen m 
the context of increasuig suburbanization and the esiabbshment of satellite towns 
on the fringes of many of these larger aties For instance, while the population of 
Manila City grew by only 166,000 between 1948 and I960, the population of 
Metropolitan ManQa increased by almost 1 mQhon people ’ ‘ Care should be taken 
m Yiewmg such a process as similar to the pattern of conurbation which occurred m 
urbanized areas such as Manchester and London during the industrial revolution, 
for the process of urban expansion is advancing into agnoiltural land and 
incorporatmg agricultural villages, not the mciging of urban areas Thus although 
the growth rates of some of the larger cities may be slowing down, m the total 
metropolitan areas there can be little doubt (hat the rate of mcrease exceeds other 
urban areas 

(2) Migration and Distance 

One of the most generally accepted features of migration during the mdustnal 
revolution was that it tended to be short-distance mgration with the one provision 
that the larger the city, the greater the area from which it drew its migrants. In 
general present-day patterns in South East Asia seem remarkably simDar For 
instance, in I960 approximately 50 per cent of the population which had been 
bom outside Phranakhom Changwad (which incoroporates the popubtion of 
Bangkok and Thonbun Muniapalilies) came from wilhm a 50-mae radius of the 
city .’ ' In Singapore an analysis of the exchange of identity cards showed that the 
majority of migrants had come from the adjacent state of Johore ’* In a survey of 
Malay migration to Kuala Lumpur earned out by the author m 1962—3, 20 per 
cent of the migrants had come from the state in which Kuala Lumpur is located and 
the majority of these migrants came from fcarapongs withm 30 m3e$ of the city 
The 1953 survey of migrants to Djakarta reported that 21 per cent of the Javanese 
migrants to the city came from the Ksdrupaien of Bogor, a regency uhich is only 
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about half an hour fiom the «ty by bus or train Tlie highest percentage of 
migrants who had been born m a surrounding district were the 40 per cent of 
Cambodiari national migrants in Phnom Penh city who came from the Kandal 
province* ' 

Historically, of course, the short distance migration law did not apply to the 
South East Asian cities at least from the colonul era onwards During the initial 
phases of the establishment of colonial cities in South East Asia, the cities were 
peopled by migrants who frequently travelled great distances the Chinese were by 
far the most ubiquitous and sometimes travelled the greatest distances, but there 
were Indians, Arabs and Europeans aswell In addition at least in some areas such 
as Java there was a movement of local people to the cities, but In general the cities 
rernained alien creations attracting alien migrants With the passing of immigration 
res ric ions the cities of South East Asia can no longer grow from such long range 
rnigrauon and the patterns of migration are swinging lo the ch-ractensiic 
short-distance migration of the West European industrial revolution Even today the 
considerable distances such as the samlor driven 
from Cum /°7 p^^dand to Bangkok and the Minangkabaus movement 

esrlipr Jakarta Such movement it is suggested may be as much due to 

u patterns of cityward movement and of the cultural distinctive 
ness of such groups as to the superior aitraciion of the city 
(S)SlepMigraiion 

ttnw'fo'rT.i";' P"""" J»™8 Cht mdusmjl ,„olalion was a 

migration' One* "‘a Pa”«in '^hich has been labelled 'step 
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S rwhX " 'r"’"'”"' » »“ "‘P Today n la dimeiitl to 

eSd o«f " "oal tr”' ‘""'T 
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adrauusitaiorj a^nd the adopum S'* •expalnaie' 

largely by Malays Thus lhe« has replacing them 

seen many moves to Kmii i « i" * many public servants, who have 

that by LTe gleaf “Itte W^^/r. the 1964 Djakarta sur;ey reports 
capita!’^* In view of th. h„yk '*** migrants moved directly to the 

Djakarta survey in contradistm^«*”r'."i**^ migrants repotted m the 

might suggest that unproved iranmoiVfacif'J**^^ Lumpur experience, the evidence 
greatly eased the problems nf * facilJtws, particularly road transport, have 
mcreased the knowledge of iSp improved education has 

to settle m the larger citv Bui it ti,~ making it easier for the migrant 

a conclusion on the paltemsof Sonik st*!?”»**^* is available, 

in abeyance Asian step migration will have to be left 

differences m se?m?o^ ?t h« ^ migration has been the rural urban 
industrial revolution went thmiivk ***** urban migration during the 
migration to an evenly bdaS P***"** dominantly male 

migration As Table 2 diLs .!L 1° a largely female 

” of Em Aam h,g, c.te, h.ve 
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Sex Ratios of Largest City and 
Capital or Group of Cities of 100,000+ 


Country 


Year of Males per 100 

Census Females 


BURMA (1) 

Cities of 100,000 + 
INDONESIA (2) 


Diakarta 

SINGAPORE (1) 

Smgapore City 
THAILAND (3) 

Cities of 100.000 + 
federation of MALAYA (4) 
Kuala Lumpur 
SARAWAK (1) 

Kuching 

NORTH BORNEO (1) 

Sandakan 
BRUNEI (1) 

Belait(12,SSl) 

PHILIPPINES (5) 

Manila City 
CAMBODIA (6) 

Phnom Penh 


1953 

1961 

1947 

1960 

1957 

1947 

1951 

1951 

i960 

1959 


104 
111 

97 

105 
122 
122 
104 
104 

106 
113 
101 
106 
107 
119 
122 
155 
101 

93 

100 

lOS 


Sources 

(1) The data for sex ratios of Burma, Sinppote. Sarawak. North Borneo, and Bninei were 
taken from Phfljp M Hauser (ed ), Urbanisation m Asia end the Far East, U N E S CO 
Pans, 1957. pp 124-5 

{2) Department of Foreign Affairs, Repotlicofindonesia, /nrfonerw 1962, p 38 

(3) Central Statistical Office, Economic Development Board Thailand Thailand Populalton 
Census 79(50, Bangkok, pp 4-7 

(4) H Fell, 7957 Population Census of the Federation of Malaya, Report Number 14, Kuala 
Lumpur, I960, pp 53-5 

(5) Bureau of the Census and Statistics, Cenrur of the Philippines 1960, 'Manila*, VoL 1, 
Manila, 1960, pp 30-2 

(6) The total population figures for Cambodia were taken from Tan kim Huon, Ciographle du 
Cambodge, Phnom Penh, 1961, p 72 The figures for Phnom Penh came from an 
unpublided cyclostyled document incorporaling the 1959 Cambodian Census results for 
Phnom Penh 


ratios which are much more heavily weighted in favour of males than the national 
figures Only part of this male dominance in the cities can be cxplamed by the fact 
ihat, with the exception of Cambodia and Indonesia, the national sex ratios have a 
higher ratio of males to females than u charactenstic m mo« Western countries. 
More significant, perhaps, is the influence of immigrant communities, particularly 
Ihe dunese, for these communities generally have highly unbalanced sex ratios 
heavfly weighted m favour of males in addition to having a high percentage of their 
population concentrated in the mam urban areas (see Table 3) Even allowing for 
these above factors the male (with the exception of the Riflippmes) dominant sex 
ratios of the urban areas pomts to a dominantly male migration from rural to urban 
areas Hus is further emphasized by the tendency of the populations to become 
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more masculine as the localities become more urban wliich-the UNEiiCO 
Report confirms-* reflects primarily the sex composition of migrants from 
rural areas and villages to towns and cities’** 

A further indication of not only the male dominant character of this migration, 
ut alM Its age selectivity can be obtained from the age-specific sex ratios shown in 
lable4andtheage-di«rgencygraphs(Figutel) In 1957 tlie U N E5 CO Report 
commented The excess of males over females in urban areas is greatest, in most 
cases, at ag« 15-59 and more particularly at ages 15-39’,** and mgeneral this is 
supported by both Table 4 and the divergency graphs What is interesting is the 
sS^H PbJ'PP'f'cs which has a clear majonty of females m the city and a 
mdSon.T^’t' Ibe age group 15-24 Other countries also show 

Som "■"I'-dommin. Mo, ,o th» youneera*. 

w Iha number of femeles in irtean areaa 
mS on.lt.H„T"‘"',°n ] female Jominan. pattern of 

evidence from '^”* "* *^ an interesting question Certain 

muraSmremem >■»"' of Ur.s female movement maybe 

the age group berween I sloili Ilf" “ faPy martred ivomen m 

young single man r . * pattern is established of a 

and establislied himself he <*^*/i* earned enough money 

His new w* J m « wife to be found for him 

by the Kuala Lumpur suJjSJ- Ibis pattern has been provided 

patterns whiclfhld cLractfnzed\t!i^^^ malenJorninaled rutal urban migration 

to a dommantlj lem^rrlovemeo^ 

movement of females have been suaestid hrii^.'^aVV’'^ 

manufactunng, much of it locaS m m 

employment opportunities for the fcm 1 City, has created favourable 

for the foutire work involved m frequently found more efficient 

tbe laige numbers of females who oa« assembly Secondly, we must consider 
and the fact that these institutrons L h?«w'° '‘ioeaUon in the Riilippmes 
the female movement Mtmda City Finally, 

society in which the equality of iho ^ ”*1.^ changes m the nature of Filipino 
Mature Thus the dominantly male chi^ciM increasingly important 

Asia IS simflar to the earlier chav, nf ik ' “rban migration in South East 

indications that if the FiUmnn u revolution and there are even 

the swing to female-dommant beeves charactenstic of South East Asia 

occur also mgralion which occurred in Western Europe may 

greatly .s to"whethee‘'il wLiTS'rl!.",'’"'”® ""■■'emel revolution vined 

industn.1 revolution it m, S to' "J' TW;"”" h Uie eailier stages of the 
period It became increasingly smele migration, though m the later 

of rural uftan migration from South lasrr '* evidence on this aspect 
mys indicate that about SO per cent nr Kuala Lumpur and Djakarta 

their famOies, and it has been were marned and travelled 

constitute the “normal” migrational #^”^7 family migration ‘may 

component of the remamd«*2S,™l*??" "ten foL m important 

migrant males who leave their fai^3v^?*d* ® significant number of married 

of marnage of fte smgle men V'sit to the city The role 

th women m their home villages which 
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haj already been mentioned may beofconaderable Jigruficance in bringing femalei 
Into theurtianrtdieu^* 

{6} Rural urban Migration and Qiinxrol Dtstmetnennt 

On? of the features of the movement to aiici dunng the industrul revolution 
^*t not all of the movement fitted mto the neat set of bus ebborated by 
Rivemtein** In particular there was the movement of distinct cultural groups such 
« the Irish, whkh was partly motivated b> the grinding poverty tn their homeland. 
Partly motivated by carlter palierm of seasonal agncultural migration to Lngbnd 
the ponibUity of cheap boat transport Such movement, of ccwrse, did not 
conform In all its charactenstkrs to many of the srxalled mgation bwv Theie 
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TABLE 4 


Ratio of Mates to Females for Total Population 
and Mam Oty by Specific Age Croups 


PHILIPPINES (1969) (1) 
15 24 
25-34 
35-44 

Total Population 


CAMBODIA (1959) (2) 
15 24 
25 34 
35 44 

Total Population 


Tola] Population Manila City 
102 4 73 6 

95 4 92 7 

97 4 96 4 

1014 93 2 


^AILAND(1960) (3) 

15-24 
25 34 
35-44 

Total Population 


Total Population Phnom Penh 

96 3 98 2 

94 3 104 3 

97 5 1207 

99 7 105 0 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA (1957) (4) 

25-34 

35-44 

Total Population 


Total Population Phranakhom 
(Bangkok) 

1014 1036 

99 5 106 1 

1013 1080 

1003 103 7 


Total Population Kuala Lumpur 
99 3 M7 6 

990 1160 

1105 123 0 

1060 1130 


Sources 

Phtli^mes StatiJlK*, Census of the 

Eeonomic anil''s«iL'' '^"'***^ '^'uied Nations Depaitment of 
216 17 ^'"ot'ophic Yeerbook I960 New York I960 pp 

Cambodge Phnom Penh fse” Cfogrephle du 

^published cyclostyled document mcomn'*”.'” calculated from an 

Phnom Penh '«<>TO'atii.e th, 1959 Cambodian Cemui result* for 

(3) The npires for Thulind were fbe r 

Development Board Thailand V" Slatistical Ornce Economic 

^r«forPhranakhornChan^rfS,CT^^^^ Bangkok 1960 The 

(4* Census of Bangkok Munttipabty from 

(4) The B?««>ror iherederationofMalat?^^* Phranakhom 

Popukuon Census of she Federasnm ‘»ken from It Fell. 1957 

Cenmr Stale of Sekngor Repon NuroiC, 5*? B«Porl Number 14 sni J957Popuktion 

wz Miaii Lumpur i960 

South East Am Su“ graupi ""S'"! Stoups m tht cures of 

have the most highly specialized 10b/ longest distances and 

migrants from north east "niailand i« n are the movement of 

” 'Itc large coJ^H',; ”<1 U.c, t.udeucy to group u, 

the coast of Java heavily concentratM . 1^*. '^l^nd of Bawean 

concerned with horse racing * ' and the ‘^"''“'8 and occupations which are 

o j^arta where they tend to have a la of Mmangkabaus from Sumatra 

clencal jobs » It « not poTbk 8°“^ 

P***" 'he migration of such groups 
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frequenU) over tong diJtance!. pgrfly In economic termi. rrequently they hive a 
lype of culture which can be uid to be *10111101 prone*. Thui the Mmangkibiu 
fh?nL*?v. * muriarehtal locUl itructure tn which Ind pioej 
ffmde line Sudt a tilualion doei not offer the male many economic 
mamr frequent y movei (o the city Such out migration caujci no 

S he «onomfc Itructure of the community fron 

injtiiunL^!ff .h ‘ " »u«h wt-movcmenl wu feeognked in the put as a fonniJ 

T^TJZ. . ^ SoutJ, Cart Alia of ‘nlgrant 

mre mban migration would have 10 Incorporate them in lome w:.y or other 
I 'fMIgrc'ion Moltx'afityni 

m'ujt of Soulh Call Aiijo 
oiile-domtojicJ hii "’’'"'ioo b btjfly 

primanlv bv ‘miO.’ .u * migration ii generally rnotivated 

■f'oUNfJiCO 

rural-urban mieraiion nim«io .1 * ®f th' rrtwt Important fcaturei of Aslan 
rather than the puH of induitrtal'i!?^ of people fruen the counlryiide to the citKi 

TliU ii. ofcouraJ. hdlllt ecia^ZiT*’^^^^ 

V^ejlem Europe where there u « ei *« **** ®f tfr® induitriaJ rerolullon In 

for labourexerted by the raniJlv between the economic denundt 

h« also led to Jte^merJS 

over-urbanUed’ because ihev have I '’f South E«l AiU ate 

the level of economic devekimeni * In telaiwn to 

pfohlemi of unemptos-meni ^ ^ * “tuaiion cieatei man> of the 

many of the South East Asian o discontent whidj ehatacteriic 

the pressure of population and i,.-t 'ome to the eitiei because of 

simUar situation Is In existence m ihe ^4. i.!" onl> in find that a 

poverty The process has been chtonKled '* 'fr>aced b) urban 

he wnlines of South East Aslan ZeSJ,? . but also in many of 

Indonesia,** Kerima Polotan S .k/ 1 , ''rms by Mcxhtar Lubisln 

"" ■" * 

process still goes on and at an MnaZtilfr**** rural lo-urban migration, the 

J*'* fact that the migration siUl ^row bigger and 

supple push puir hypothesis of rl.j'T »® • Htuallon where the 

riot seem to be an 

'8 ion As lire Report of she p.^ aoets the whole privcess of 

commenu, the rapid Increw in urban Conference held in Teheran 

tcnsmn^'^k^'i' Phenomenon 'but ratherTi m T' be regarded merely as 

corresnn'^i^'' * ildiercnl In a rapid PT0CM«r «f the whole fabric of strains and 
It is thu''* ^"’"‘’rrilc groivih’ f ehange. unaccompanied by a 

'h,'mT Sur/i a’SpTmrt f”' l"n'a'rt mobjil) - 
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development off the ground at tunes of 
such po itica] nstabihty means that development is not rapid enough to suggest to 
fte ruri dweller that hts opportunmes wdl be better m the nrral amas 
™ IV ™ply evidences of a wider condition of 

society, but It does indicate that the model of Western European rural urban 
migration needs to be modified substantially m the Asian situation 


ImpLcations for Policy Ranning for the Future of South East Asian Cities 
nie broad conclusions of this preliminary companson of the patterns of rural urban 
migration m Western Europe and South East Asia are obvious In many of the 
specific details of rural urban migration patterns the South East Asian migrations 
bear remarkable similarities Migration has been shown to be largely short-distance 
nutation in both areas, the larger cities are attracting more migrants there are 
evidences of step migration, the question of whether migration is single or family 
migration still seems to be rather confused as is the evidence for Europe There is a 
tendency for migrants to be generally in migratoiy age groups, for similar patterns 
of specific groups being more 'prone* to migration and there is even a trend (clearly 
evident m the Philippines) w^ch seems to uidicate an increasing tendency of 
migration to the cities to become female dominant 

It IS only m the general context of the motivations for migration that South East 
Asia seems to be different, but even here there is at least the factor of a general 
condition of society which is conduave to rural urban migraUon This is not to say 
mat South East Asian governments view the process of rural urban migration with 
favour Many lake the view that such a process is unhealthy, not only because of 
me social and economic erosion it causes in rural communities, but also because of 
me problem of urban overcrowding, poverty, and unemployment which occurs in 
the cities This is sometimes associated with an almost idealistic belief that the rural 
“*e IS somehow morally better and the mcreastng urbanizauon will lead to a steady 
corruption of society There are modem day Cobbetls as well Such an attitude, 
although It can perhaps be best understood in the light of contemporary 
nationalisms and their attempt to build a truly mdigenous culture m reaction 
against the alien impositions of colonialism, is scarcely realistic, in view of the 
mevitability of uibanization m the region While it may be accepted that piecemeal 
pohcies of rural and urban development may stem the process in part, the most 
cbvious need is for the collection of information in great detail, on the process of 
wral urban migrabon Only from such information can over-aD planning schemes be 
formulated which take advantage of the modem technological advances of this era, 
aa well as increased goverrunent control With such information and carefully 
designed plans which aun at increased industnalization m the ciUes as well as ruri 
development, it may be possible to alleviate many of the pressmg problems of 
niral urban migration which characterize South East Asia today 
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n filtering AND NEIGHBOURHOOD CHANGE 

It' F Smith 


erouD When ni.li, process for meeting (he housing demand of a lower income 
Eiven un hv IS produced forhiglier income households, houses 

It IS a 'well rernt.ni«'!i^^u bccome available to the lower income group Though 
which has ions cn Pl'cn'^cnon*. filtcnng provides an issue of public policy 
Xda^ieniaL cconomists-whedier or not tt 

answer to this m.«f income housing needs be met in this way. The 

forecasts of °f cities, and hence the 

we show that the Tih ’ cxtsting residential neighbouihood In this chapter 

predict the location offered a concept which would explain and 

■sector theoi? K T ^ ^ «?“» ‘yP« of residential uses-the so<alIed 

originally built for hieher^comr?,’ “"IP suwession of occupancy in dwellings 
m the sector theory amdies Thus filicring was the dynamic element 

economists Irl^Lch^S mi^ortam fttld”*'ll 'niicism by other urban 

the manner in which the sector ihe«!^ cnttcism was nearly inevitable because of 
called attention to a number of P“* I*®/*’* 

residential neighbourtioods varublej evolution of 

community as a whole ih* * * * ** distribution of income in the 
composition, the quality level of growth and changes in its 

distribution of s^cio-ewS/ JT and. of course, the spatial 

Identified these vanables, howwi r°f activity Having 

framework m which they miBhi h.’. . ^ present an operational 

historical descnption with vaeue <■■ '^^•cd He provided only a generalized 

'''"iSo'i ^-Egestions about the interrelaUon imong the 

without ai^ysing their broad P^’^^y questions 

cause the work was done for a ouHi criticized on this score 

P^J'^y ^s gave cnticsofthescctoMlJil’®'"'^ *® Influence public 

0 view his theory as a reason to quarrel with Hoyt 

O^lopmem, . «f «■. hMoncd pan™ of o,bm 

wrongly, Hoy, »oo 7 .^” 

tror;^etf'“^ 

g model of competitive eqiulibr^ ^estions^ould be remedied by 
ftrporr A^o 24 (i<isd\ . ® theoretical structure for 

cSC?.S.r“-”- the Center for Real 

^ “ Pnional Development, University of 
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treating any given set of demand and supply conditions into an eouilibnum 
pattern of residential neighbouihoods. the impljcations of policy or other 
exogenous changes can be worked out 

The present study is an effort to provide and to illustrate just such an analytical 
tramework ^ a more flexible tool for both forecasting and pohcy formulation than 
me sector theory First, however, we should explore the sector theory and some of 
Its criticisms and developments m some amount of detail 


The Sector Theory 

Hoyt s essential notion was that as a city grows the fashioruble residential distnct 
outward from the centre, always in the same direction Obsolete houses left 
behind by the wdl to<lo become occupied by the poor particularly the recent 
immigrants, so that the wedge shaped path taken by the high income group 
contains both extremes m the income spectrum This sector is the most vital the 
most active, and the most troublesome Kliddlc'income families group themselves 
about the well todo, hoping that some of the status of the fashionable areas wfll 
nib off on them 

The study in which the sector theory was first presented provided a number of 
^ecillc rules which seemed to determine the direction which fashionable residential 
development would take It moves towards high ground for example, along the 
best transportation routes, and avoids 'dead ends’ which would impede further 
outward movement Preexisting commercial nuclei may exert a pull on high 
income residential development, and reaJestaie promoters may succeed in bending 
the normal direction of this growth 

These points consutute the sector theory ‘proper’ In Hoyt’s ongmal study, 
liiere are at least two other major components He discusses and illustrates 
me impact of the commumty's rate of growth upon the pattern of neighbourhood 
change ‘ .the rapidity of population growth is one of the most important 
determinants of the differences m the speed with wluch high-grade neighbourhoods 
move to new locations ** 

The other major component of Hoyt’s neighbourhood study is a senes of 
qualifications by which he seeks to offset the uiflexibihty and the simplification of 
hismode! For example, he explairu that TTicraleofneighboudioodchangemay 
vary even between cities growing in popubtion at the same rate The component 
elements of the added population arc of extreme importance ** Thus, if there w ere 
* great wave of poor immigrants the casi-ofT mansions of the nch would not suffice 
*0 house them, the predetermined pattern of movement within the city would have 
to be altered in some unspecified way in this portion of his study Hoyt seems to 
anticipate, if not to satisfy, some of hi$ later cntics. 

Firey’s Cultural Ecology 

Hoyt’s simplified and ‘detemiimstic’ description of residential patterns was 
attacked by Walter Firey in his book Lend Uu tn Crnrre/ Boston. * Firey, a 
*ociologist, found the sector theory inadequate as an explanation for the Irregular 
pattern of residentul settlement in the Boston area. He wrote The spitul 
distrfcution of upper class families is apparently more variable than the Burgess 
Hoyt theories appreciate tthate^er forces are responsible for ft must be sought in 
^ simpde and tangile factors than those of inevitable radial extension ot 
mwitableringlikc expansion •• , . 

Oiicf among the less simple and tai^ible facton’ were *spj!ial]y referred values , 
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according Jo Firey, meaning thal cultural attachments could confound the neat 
determimsm of the sector theory Fashionable distncts might spring up wherever an 
atmosphere of gentility was once centred, and then such districts might penist m or 
character again and again, long after the sector theory would have 
moved them into new suburban tracts Cultural cohesion among low-income 
JZT Lf immigrant) groups might account for their clustering in the 
M in I’FwIng The nilerfng meihm™ 

motivations ^ °° human volition and non-economic 

hU^nTn'?'. "“i T®'”"™ T” “ 1'“ eugsnlion of. j™d 

tailed 

aJways^het BTODorMonin»'»"* »Pa« In such allocation there must 

fact tLt eve^rj 

one or a few ends lt»nr* .« m**lt«pl«city of component ends, and not merely 
sacrifices’ m order that evsrv schievc a certain ’balance of 

be attained’ ^ "*P®"*n* end of the community will in some degree 

too^SuVirsTll'^n badly bungled by Ftrcy. but it is not 

progtamminc techmoue hv **** development of some mathematical 

cultural may be divided am **** t«ouice$ of the eommuruty, both real and 
lurai. may be divided among group, of the population In seme optimal way 

Filtering as a Source of Low income Housing 

hoods Fw exam^pl'rTIruish ante-dates Hoyt’s study of residential neighbour- 
When postta^buiidufa '^29 contained this statetrent 

movement of the workine<liss DcLuTaV *’®***^. ‘hat there might be a gradual 
might occur in two ways Either Kum !! houses Thu 

or a process of ’filtenn* uo’ m..h> * * **"* •I'veller might go direct into a new house 
from the slum into a better !^rfwarhS!.« 

move into a new house Both of th«/. tenant of which would, in hu turn, 

duappointingly small scale* ** oeesseshave. of course, occurred, but on a 

dynamics. Iloyt mlpheltly^alsM'an^ element m his model of residential 

raise housing standards among low^rom^e ' If public policy seeks to 
through the filterms process® ^ “"O’ il-work 

^'^‘JJ*^8^ProcessdesirabIe’»Isiteven^viubiS"'^^^^ housing welfare, is the 

In reply to criticism on the rdteTin®^ no intention of grappling with this issue 

=tnd need wdl make a hash of b7th ability to pay 

charge thit niyYs Rodwm could 

E£zr' 

ptSi" """ “ ■ ■'™« m 

made forth* suspicion is further suddmp^^*'^* *^®‘her than improving the 
K f.« .h.. ,h/..ddy»« 

to protect its insured ®nd experience to date 


have been onm, Housing Admu 
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As a reflection of Hoyt’s qualifications or his method of attack this remark by 
Rodwin seems to misfire An objective, empincal review of urban development 
cannot be said to be ‘m favour oP one course of public action as opposed to some 
other Hoyt did not even attempt to justify his sector theory as a normative 
descnption of ideal competitive allocation .u * r*!.. 

There is validity to the point raised by Rodwin, however in the sense a i 
normal market process— i e filtering down ofolder houses— appears to ® 

inadequate dweUings for the lower income population perhaps soinewhat stronger 
and more direct measures are requued The argummt, as developed with 
force by Ratcliff in his Urban Land Economics,' seems to have evolved 
following way 

1 It IS perceived that housing markets usually build new dwellings 
well to-do, older dwellings filter down to lower income am i 

empincal generalization IS accepted . i It is 

2 A social judgement is made that housing of low income 

proposed to subsidize the construction of new dwellings or 

3 Some groups-presumably real estate “‘"f Kg poor through the 
course of time houses now being built wiU be available P 

filtetmg process Hence no interference with the market i q involved, 

4 economy, ,e.or, tot too f "oTtotn In 

Since the social pyramid is so narrow at the top and housing to 

to g.,at length of tmt. needed to Irantnttt a Wen 

famflies now ill housed, the filtered units^ «n *,.n,eseni no improvement 
they arrive at the lowest income level they w^ 

Hence direct new construction is requued to meet th d . , hnok 

The discussion had about reached this pomt as early as 

appeared It was less specifically developed by Ratchff an me^^ part of that 

1936 when the two reviewed housing theory that housuig 

review the two economists attempted to test the v^di y . observing the 

standards may be improved through filterxng that no 

experience of eertam European countries and , j „„ this procedure for 

evidence has been adduced that the lower income group 

a substantial improvement in the housing conditio 

Cures of a more positive nature are demanded Fnpland they observed 

Their ‘test’ of the theory, however, is unconvinc g budding chiefly for 
that between 1920 and 1930 there had ^en a 

upper income demand Concurrently,* , repaired Further, 

demolished ’and * a total of 5,943 462 dw^ g j overcrowding in 

The 1931 census indicates a dcfiniteimprovOTen „ occupied house dropped 

the preceding decade The average number of persons p doubling rate was 

tram 4 85 In 1921 to 4 38 to 1931 ’ On the ie of totl.et, dearly. 

Unchanged at 1 2! famdies per occupied house the a g 

had decreased . votumc had been stimulated by 

In Holland it was noted that construction v«m numerous 

government aid A government official was q of inferior standard 

unoccupied dwellings and the general fall m rCT« z fcviewers conjectured 

have fallen empty and will be difficult to let u • vacancy of 

tliat migration back to rural areas could accoun 
low rent dwellings 
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The principal ‘lest’ of the filtering theory in the fisher Ratcliff study turns out 
to be a theoretical one With the aid of an abbreviate frequency distribution of 
dwellings m Engbnd and Wales by rent, the authon point out that to supply 10 per 
cent of the lowest group with better dwellings llirough the filienng process the 
housing stock at the highest level would have to grow by 45 per cent, because the 
number of units in the former group is four and a half tunes that of the latter The 
authors considered such a volume of builduig to be unlikely ‘ . if the producers 
of housing arc well informed of the demand situation there will be no 
overproduction in any grade of bouiuig, and no surplus will be created '' * This 
argument is repeated with only minor embenishmenls in Ratcliffs 1949 book “ 
This tlicorelical argument, that any ‘surplus' of houimg would curtail new 
construction, could leave the sector theory without its mainspring and would seem 
to contradict Ratcliffs candid admission that filtenng is a Veil recognued 
phenomenon’ All new construction for a population already housed is necessanly 
redundant tn a physical sense, but not tn an economic sense But the *no surplus* 
idea has a more fundamental flaw AaAstltTeJ fatcring process can Indeed provide 
me requisite surpluses which will permit upgrading of low income housing Ratcliff 
(m particular) has made it appear that to achieve Improvement in housing standards 
the choice u between an unsubsidized market filtering process and a subsidized 
public housing programme He has said Tilienng cannot be forced '• ’ This seems 
to ovtrlrt Ihe Tict thjl public policy can. anil ollcn doca, illmulalc Ihe nilcHnj 
proccaa There is^c FHA. ihc Home Loan Oank Doaid Tire rederal Savmca and 

'» I"" "t" 

fm S of ,.i leolns 'hell older homei In 

alTalm i'.ii.i n ‘ ““<“">"'"11 'n acceleiale nilermj 

market proceai can be forced In accelerate etoepr by a public proeramtrie 
pioS'Sie irei" '"'""'"•"■P’' ■kricbff (and F^ibeO cannol be laid 10 have 
Sree^rl "il" ‘ They oere obvionily arguing ee 

E'oI°Jop ‘ ° of equllibnum 

Rodmn and Ihe fane of a Compel Hire Marker 

“rkmTouI'or ,r “O'k Ibal lire r.llerrog procer. or rhe 

uibar^ fesoorcei bv h eompelillve illocilion of 

Smmed Itovt , ""i,"" kb'prrcal regularlllea .hich 

K more"? , , u I", ’ 'T'*''"'' ■‘'“'’P''™’ »' 

.Le”.™; too “ 'k' koPimg marker If rhi. be lire care 

an msrnimenl o7poliey ' “aefulncaaai a benchmark of Ideal behaviour or ai 

which appeared m Mya"^ *" kt^Pratenarve evaluation of lire sector llieory 

laissee'faire co'mirehnve'cconomy'Real """ ’"i' PP't*"®" Pf “ aelalively 

example of ju$t such market **“**• ^°'’'*''*^' **• "otofious and oft cited 

additional complication because z<f>«ts an 
contribute to senous and proloneed Biairv^* Production penod and durability 
But ,s the urban housm^StT* maladjustments “ 

the followingconditions for 'ideaf markei^'S 

pre/e„ know,,*, 
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some would claim to be overpopulated) and a major portion of newspaper lineage 
arc devoted to the dissemination of knowled^. as for mobiLty, Hoyt’s empirical 
observations are very largely a documentation of population movement 

‘nutximtzatwn of profit, many bu}erj and sellert, free entry and departure of 
productne factor:’-but there can be little dispute that these conditions exist m one 
of the most atomistic of all commodity markets. 

'homogenous products’— hat product homogeneity is a requirement of two- 
dimensional analysis, not of optimal resource allocation It is the function, after all, 
of an economic system to allocate resources among an essentially infimte range of 
heterogeneous products The defect of analytical equipment ought not to be 
attributed to a type of product which is inherently heterogeneous, but Rodwin 
does so 

There are two other critical estimates of the market process m Rodwin ’s essay 
As noted above, he calls attention to the durability ofhousmg as an impediment to 
evident market adjustments Here he rather spectacularly misses the point of the 
filtering discussion and the sector theory, the movement of population through the 
housing stock is the competitive market’s way of making use of a durable but 
detenorallng inventory This is surely the import of Hoyt's bold generalizations 
Rodwin presumably would not see in the used-car market, or in the markets for 
used machine tools, passenger airplanes, or household appliances a culpable market 
organization, why then for used houses^ It is the nature of the product to go 
through a succession of less affluent or less particular users, there is nothing 
necessarily 'imperfect' about the process of handing things down 

Lastly, Rodwin calls attention to the fact that land uses which are deiermmed 
solely by pnvate matket constdetations can gne nse to notorious external 
dis-economies or 'social costs’ Faciones produce smoke, and automobiles produce 
congestion Thereatesinsof neglect, too 

To compete in the urban land and housing market, uses must be income producing 
and rather high at that Uses like playgrounds, pasks and good muiimum standard 
housing for low income groups cannot or at any rate have not been adequately 
served under such a mechanism 

The need for public remedies for such conditions clearly is a value judgement on 
Rodwin's part, with which one may agree or disagree Valid or not, however, the 
point hardly reflects on the sector thcoiy or the filtering concept as a desenption of 
the uiban market One cannot blame a market for acting like a market 

Rodwin’s low estuiute of the housing market’s performince-ln which many 
other economists, planners, and urbanists, generally concur— Is not based upon a 
convincing demonstration that this particular market is Ineffectively organized Nor 
does Rodwin’s disillusion with the market place make the sector theory seem less 
capable of predicting how the clockwoik of the market place will tick Rodwin’s 
complaint is fundamentally with social attitudes, not with the sector theory His 
intuition that the filtering process somehow harms low-income people cannot be 
supported wi th the inaTytfcaf loofs at fill command ft remai’ns an firnnobn 
Gnpby’i Empmea! Method 

RlUi the publication in 1963 of WTlham Grigsby’s Housing Msrktts and Fubiie 
fdicy, the sector theory’s caitograj^iic tepxesentatxm of housing market Intet 
actions gave way to a matrix approach- Though he concedes that his new 
formulation Is ‘tentative and exploraloiyV* Cngsby examines and describes 
promislrg new totJs for urban analysis. He deals expliatl) with the concept of 
filtering, pointing out that *... filtering Is. Ini sense, the subject of the entire book 
since, broadly speaking, it Is the prinapal dynamic feature of the homing 
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market The analytical portions of the book, then, can be construed as a new 
treatment of the filtering question 

How to define filtering, particulaily for purposes ofempincal measurement, has 
been a persistent problem, and Gr^by provides a good review of alternative 
definitions The ‘traditional' definition is Ratcliffs 

This process [filtering] is described most simply as the changing of occupancy 
as the housing that is occupied by one income group becomes available to the next 
lower income group as a result of decline in market price, i e , in sales price or rent 


This definition has been found to be unsatisfactory in practice ^ * 

The specific objection to RatdilTs definition is that it speaks of changes both m 
occupancy 0 e income level of occupants) and in value, as though the two were 
necessarily related But in practice one may fall while the other changes in different 
degree, or different direction, or remains the same 

A refonnulation was provided by Fishci and Wmruck ** ‘Filtering is defined as a 
change over time in tlie position of a given dwelling unit or group of dwellmg units 
withm the disinbution of housu^ tents and prices m the community as a whole ’ 
Thus, they chose to measure filtering m terms of changes in relative value rather 
than m terms of incomes of occupants 

Grigsby who generally seems to prefer the Fisher Winnick reformulation suggests 
still another concept-that of filtenng as an unprovement in real housing standards 
among low income famiUes That is, filtering would be said to occur only if 
low income housing standards have been raised. He says 

Such a definition would hold that filtering (chants in house prices and rents) must 
be measured while holding income, quality and space per person constant, or in 
more relaxed form, that filtenng occurs only when value declines more rapidly than 
quality so that families can obtain either higher quality and more space at the same 
pnee or the same quality and space at a lower price than formerly 

This welfare concept of filteruig does not play a role in Grigsby’s stimulating 
discussion of market mechanisms It is not consistent with his expressed belief that 
filtering is ‘the principal dynamic feature of the housing market’,* * for the market 
may not in fact produce welfare effects 


The welfare issue seems to reduce to this optunum use of given resources should 
not be confused with iTTtprovemenl m the supply or quality of those resources In 
the traditional economic jaigon, Rodwin, Ratcliff, and others have failed to 
distinguish the problem of allocation from that of growth Optinuzation m the use 
of a durable good requires shifting it about among different classes of users as its 
tdaUve usefulness declines or uses The shifting about, m itself, affects welfare only 
as It IS an efficient or an inefficient reallocation Other market circumstances being 
unchanged filtering in response to detenoration of the housing stock could well 
leave aggregate and individual bousing welfare unchanged 

If fltermg is to be understood as a basic pattern of market behaviour then it 
must be defined as a response to any change in conditions of supply or demand-in 
the number or types of households or in their incomes, in Uie physical quality of 
stock or any portion of it, or in construction of particular kinds of new units 
the response must be measured in terms of occupancy of particular houses or 
neighbourhoods by some diffeient class of households 

This IS still not a completely precise fonnidation. such u not required, for the 
data available to the student of a particular market will usually force him to adopt 
some worteble ^fimtion The mpoitant point is that the welfare question is best 
lelt either to deliberately contrived (and controUed) empirical tests (unlikely 
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Without massive financial support), or to carefiil deductne reasoning based on an 
operational model and realistic market data. The former is not yet available The 
following chapter of the present study presents a hypothetical example of the 
latter 

If filtering is thought of simply as a change in the allocation of housing units 
among households of dilTerent tjpes, the method of anal>-sis most appropriate to 
this concept would clearly in\olve a matnx of relationships among submarkets This 
IS precisely the formulation which Cngsby develops m his analytical chapters 
Defining a set of submarkets m the Philadelphia metropolitan area, he illustrates 
flows among these submarkets on the basis of unpublished National Housing 
Inventory data and certain assumptions about the ‘second choices’ which different 
households would make if their actual location were not available to them The 
object IS to provide a ‘matnx expressing relative degrees of substitutability among 
submarkets ’’ * 

Such a matrix is potentially capable of predicting market responses— i e shifts 
among submarkets, or filtering— which would result from certain essentially 
exogenous changes in market conditions, such as iterations in the chanctenstics of 
dwelhng units The matrix form permits an analyst to gne appropnate attention to 
the indirect hnks between submarkets which might not be directly substitutable, 
thus 

Bargain house pnces in Area A might be completely ingored by potential home 
buyers m Area C if the latter area were too far distant These pnces might, hown-er, 
attract a segment of the market from Area B to Area A This shift might in turn 
create values m B which would serve to capture a segment of the potential to C * * 

In this way the entire housing market is seen to be interconnected 

Later portions of the Cngsby book exairune issues of new residential 
construction volume, maintenance of residential structures, and residential renewal 
The intention is to make use of the matru concepts dereloped in earlier chapters, 
but the effort n not successful Gnpby discusses the manner in which the existing 
stock of houses acts to discourage new construction, the extent to which 
expenditures on maintenance of the quality of the existing stock (as an alternative 
to new construction) are justified, and the renewal strategy which will get the best 
response from the pm-ate market 

The problem » that Gnpby’s matnx model is not operational (not does he claim 
that it is) It cannot simulate market responses to, say, redevelopment of a central 
slum area, or to development of a suburban middle-income tract Hence his 
' conclusions with respect to new construction, maintenance, and renewal do not 
flow out of the model 

The sector theory has been transformed into a matrix. Conceptually the matrux 
should be able to provide answers to welfare-type questions surfi as those having to 
do with the housing standards of low-income families as affected by subsidized or 
unsubsidizcd filtering, by renewal or public housing It may also prove to be a much 
more precise tool for forecasts of constiuctioo activity and neighbourhood change 
In the foUowingchaptets efforts to develop it along such lines will be illustrated 

The sector theory was an empin^ generalization which described the 
expcnence of many cities approximately but of no cities exactly. It generalized 
from events that were conditioned on certain social structures, technolopes, and 
pubhc policies, wherever or whenever these things differ from those which Hoyt 
observed his implied forecasts of neighbourhood changes are invalidated The very 
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22For example, Grebler m his emptncal study of New York’s lower east side writes 
‘Commonly accepted notions of the operation of die filtenng process are found to be 
ambiguous and inadequate when subjected to an empirical test, and a reformulation of the 
theory of filtering, which lends itself to venflcatioii.issuggested*LeoGrebler,^ouring^fi;rt:er 
Befuvior tn a Vfcli/vng Area (Nev/ ‘York Ci^umbu Ihuvergty Press, 1952), p 17 

^^Emest M Tishei and Louis Winnrek, *A Refonnulation of the “Filtering” Concept’, m 
Socul Policy and Social Research m housing. Robert k Merton, ed (New York Association 
Press, 195 1) Though Gcebler’a book (op ciL) was puHidied in 1952 it was available to Fisher 
and Winnick earlier and is referred to by them 
**Gtigsby, op cit , pp 95 ff 
*sibid,p 99 

2*Gngsby, op cit.p 50 
^'’Grigsby, op cil.pp 3A-S 



18 SOCIAL INTERACTION AND URBAN OPPORTUNITY : 

THE APPALACHIAN IN-MlGRANT IN THE 
CINCINNATI CENTRAL CITY' 

G A Hyland 

The metropolitan areas of the Umtcd States arc undergoing a dialectic process in 
'which both centralization and dispersion increase in magnitude with the growth of 
the metropolis (2, p 143) The urban tndustnally based national economy has 
centralized m metropolitan nodes The nodes themselves are undergoing an outward 
population diffusion, with a concomimtant dispersion of urban physical plant, a 
dispersal reflecting the volume of in migrants, the natural increase of the urban 
population, and a rapidly developing taste for greater space in urban living made 
possible by rising incomes and progress in the technology of transport mechanics 
The majority of the national population is becoming an integral part of a vast 
‘spatially extensive’ community operating man intricate urban system, which has a 
mesh of metropolitan nodes of diffusion * 

The paradox in rhis process is that urban vacuums are being created at the cotes 
of metropolitan nodes These voids ate being filled by people of a lower 
socio economic class migrating into the city It has been postulated that these 
people have transplanted a pre indusirtal rural village structure into the centre of a 
metropolitan area, a structure in which social interaction is very much affected by 
geographic distance (d) This represents an anomaly a people living in a place based 
community 

The Cincinnati central city has two major in migrant groups the rural southern 
black and the Appalachian white The central city, in Cincinnati as elsewhere, has 
traditionally been the port of-cntiy for acculluraimg in-migronts and has witnessed 
the through movement of numerous upward socially mobile ethnic groups, on their 
way out to the suburbs (7) This paper will examine the social interaction network 
of the Appalachian in migrant and its ramifications for uiban acculturation and 
access to the social and economic opportunities in the metropolitan area Before 
embarking on the empirical analysis let us define a conceptual base 

The Urban Language and the Stratification of ihe Populaiion 
The individual enters the urban environnicnt to gain access to the income and 
facilities associated with urban industrial society People clustering ifi urban 
ag^omerations ace simply reducing thtir physical distance fiom the centres of 
employment The share of income that the individual receives is a function of his 
ability to operate and compete in an urban environment This ability could well be 
measured in terms of the individual’s adeptness at the urban language, a knowledge 
of the facility with the urban commuiucation process The level of proficiency in 
the urban language decides the degree of urbanity 'Urbanity is wore profitably 
conceived as a property of Ihe amount and variety of one’s participation in the 
cultural life of a world of creative specialists, of the amount and variety of 
information received (3 p 88) 

riomytMlipode 1 ittpnnled tv pennusKmot ihe editor of the journal 
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For the lifetime residents of an urban arra, the process of the learning of the 
urban language has its beginnings in early childhood For the rural in migrant, the 
process may only effectively begin upon entering the urban area The mechanism 
for learmng the urban language may be both an informal and a formal socialization 
process The mforraal process involves fanuly training, contacts with the extended 
family, and contacts made with fnends and voluntary organizations, the formal 
process involves educational institutions, employment traiiung programmes, and 
mass media Together these processes create an urban awareness for the individual, 
which makes his presence in the urban environment both comfortable and 
profitable Basically, the learning of the urban language can be looked upon as a 
process of acculturation to that particular envirooment The degree of acculturation 
dictates the socio-econonuc stratification of the urban population It follows, 
therefore, that facility in the urban language is a key to income and status, and the 
power associated with the two 

Mobility 

Before considering the social interaction aspect of the urban language-learning 
process, it is necessary to introduce the concept of moii/iO’ This is a fundamental 
concept because the urban physical plant, desired as it is to encourage mtcraclion, 
nevertheless covers a large area For any individual, the utility of urban facilities is a 
function not only of their type and purpose, but also their accessibility, both 
physical and conceptual 

Transactions operate through movement over a network of distances. The 
distances between urban functions have mcreased since the pedestrian era through 
the carnage era, to that of public transportation and the pnvate automobile If the 
population's mobility matches the increase in distances between urban functions, 
then in actuality there has been no change in scale, the ratio of extensions has 
remamed the same (8, p 189) 

Mobility problems arise when some of the population does not have access to 
the form of transportation moulding the dimensions of the urban environment 
These particular individuals arc becoming a smaller proportion of the total 
population, so their mode of transport, predominantly pedestnan, dictates virtually 
none of the urban form Add to (his the fact that the distances over which urban 
transactions take place have increased enormously under the effect of mechanical 
transportation and the plight of the mobikly-depnvcd population becomes greater 
They are less able to use urban functions important to their social and economic 
well being. Mass use of the private automobile in fact may well have increased the 
number of low mobility urban residents by undermming the economic viabilily of 
public transportation systems (9 p 175) These non paniapants m the modal 
means of transport have a distorted ratio of extensions. They become a senously 
handicapped group of people as regards mobility 

One such group may well be the low socio-economic urban in migrant of the 
inner core residential rone As the means of transportation have improved, the 
mobility of some groups has decreased. This observation led McLuhan to comment 
that ‘the armihilation of space permits easy annihilation oftravellersas wel]’{10,p 
95) 

Social Interaction The Media of Exchanges 

The growth and development of uibaiuiation have been closely related to 
improvements in the means of communication which are basic to any of the 
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multittidmous functions that occur in the urban area These basic concepts have 
been incorporated into a general theory by Meier (11) The urban area is viewed as 
a transaction maximizing system m whidi the agglomerations have a multiplier 
effect on interactions of the population (12, p 1295) The urban population 
provides a concentration of both senders and receivers at any given point of time, 
while the physical plant provides the channels for communication 

Social interaction is themedia through which urban transactions take place The 
social interaction network develops during socialization and mirrors the nsmg 
proficiency in urban language for an individual The vanety and breadth of the 
contacts will determine how the indmdua] s proficiency matures It may well be 
that there is a ‘take-ofF point in the utban language learning process, the 
attamment of which can be frustrated through the spatial restrictions con- 
commitant with mobility handicaps and residential segregation The low income 
central-city resident may well become a non participant in meanmgful social 
interaction What presently are the educational facilities of the central city like'’ 
What are the job opporturuties that exist around the core of the city, what kind of 
information filters through the social interaction network of a spatially restneted 
group'’ Are there place based communities in the central city’’ Webber believes that 
there are 'Here in the Harlems and South Sides of the nation are some of the last 
viable remnants of premdustnal societies where village styles are most nearly 
intact Here in the slum blocks of the central city may be the only pure place based 
social neighborhoods we have left’ (S p 1102) 

The Central City Appalachian In migrant in Cincinnati 

Basically the central city Appalachian in migrant is concerned with three distinct 
environments the Appalachian homeland the urban central city, and the 
metropolitan area We can conceptualize these environments as three sets within 
which are distinct elements socio-economic population characteristics, physical 
plant opportunities and soaal interaction (Fig I) 

Appdachia broadly defined includes the entire state of West Virginia, and 
portions of twelve Southern and eastern seaboard slates (Fig 2) * From these 
economically depressed areas the Appalachian has sought opportunity in such 
Midwestern industrial cities as Chicago Detroit, Indianapolis, Dayton, and 
Cincinnati This paper will confine Hself to those migrants presently living in the 
Cuicinn^i central city Of the migrants under study almost two-thirds came from 
eastern Kentucky For the majonty of this Cmcinnati sample, therefore, the ‘set 
A enwonmert (the east Kentucky mountain counties) is the initial socialization 
area The region in question is undoubtedly one of the most depressed in the 
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nation, with all but five counties having a median annual family income ofless than 
53,000 The dismtegration of economic viability may be traced to the absolute 
decluie of the soft coal mining industry and internal change in the mining industry 
(from a labour mtensive to a mechanical capital intensive structure) Almost every 
in migrant studied, including those not from eastern Kentucky, was from a mming 
community 

The perspective of the Appalachian however, has widened to embrace an 
undemanding of economic opportunities existing m the neighbouring ‘flatland 
urban centres This awareness has probably been brought about (or certainly 
reinforced) by knowledge that jt was national economic forces, outside the sphere 
of Appalachia, that led to the decline of coal mining Other equally important 
changes in reducing Appalachian isolation have been the growth of local and 
national government, especially with armed service, during, and smce World War 11, 
transportation network improvement, and the infiltration of media (Jime-Life 
photographs not withstanding) But once the process was oi^oing, nothing was 
more important than feedback, principally through kinship networks from 
migrants who had already arrived m the cities to the north * Cincinnati is the most 
proximate large metropolitan area to the mountain counties of eastern Kentucky, 
which had a combined net population loss of over 150,000 persons in the decade 
between 1950 and 1960 It is the most southern and Midwestern citiC', with part of 
Its metropolitan area in Kentucky, and its proximity allows weekend home visits or 
a relatively easy complete return home if the migration fails 

If all the places in which the lO'inigrani has lived for more than one year are 
placed in order from the place of birth the result is a migration tequence (Table 1) 
With the exception of four in migrants, the sample population began their lives in 
mining towns of less than 10,000 people The important pomt m this characteristic 
1 $ that for these in migrants the imual environment was not rural, but small town 
The information for the sequence was gathered to discover if the in migrants were 
gradually exposed to a more urban environment as they moved from town to town 
A group of this sample did go through a senes of sm^l towns befote amving at a 
large urban area Nevertheless, further exploration demonstrated that these were, in 
the mam, other mtsung towns The inference from this would seem to be that the 
migrant was trying to replicate his occupational role in a sunilai cultural mOieu In 
several cases Itu migrant has spent a number of years in Cincinnati, or a comparably 
sized urban area, only to return to a mining town to begin the sequence again 
Conceptually the migrant on his first arnraJ In the ‘city’ could be thought of as 
occupying the intersection of sets A and B (Rg 1) lbs reluctance to settle in 
Cincinnati could be interpreted as a desire to tiy cveiy alternative avenue to 
adopting an environment hostile to his whole soaalization process 

An interesting feature of these sample iiugration sequences is the number of 
female migrants who move from a smjl mining town immediately to Cincinnati 
Oneajf the respondents said in the course of an interview, T went back to Kentucky 
to get a wife ’ U u possible that many of these women moved to Cincinnati to 
marry an already established migrant 
The Cincinnati Central Oty 

The central city port-of-entiy Is the most frequently chosen area of embarkation 
for the iow-incomc Appalachian immigrant There are minor portsof-entry in the 
old industnal suburbs, but the anal)^ here wiU confine Itself to those 
Appalachians presently dwelling in the central city Basically, there are two forces 
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The Appalachum In MigranU 
The Migration Sequence 


1 

EstiU, Ky 

F 

105 

2 

Ointoj), Ky 

F 

J75 

3 

Scioto, O 

M 

90 

4 

Highland, O 

F 

50 

5 

Rowan, Ky 

F 

90 

6 

Perry, Ky 

F 

155 

7 

Wayne, W Va 

F 

120 

9 

aermont, O 

F 

25 

10 

Estill, Ky 

F 

105 

11 

Letcher, Ky 

F 

170 

12 

Letcher, Ky 

M 

16S 

14 

Oklahoma, Olka 

F 

740 

15 

Rockcastle, Ky 

F 

125 

16 

Floyd, Ky 

M 

155 

17 

McMmii, Tenn 

M 

260 

18 

Adams, 0 

F 

55 

19 

Jackson, Ky 

M 

120 

20 

Floyd. Ky 

F 

ISO 

21 

McDowell, W Va 

F 

205 

22 

Lavatl. Ky 

F 

140 

23 

Bell, Ky 

F 

m 

24 

Davie, N C 

F 

515 

26 

Morgan, Ala 

M 

350 

27 

Leslie, Ky 

F 

155 


B — E — D — • 

A — * 

B — A — A — A — • 

C — • 

B — • — B — • 

A — • — H — • 

B — A — E — • 

f — • 

B — • — A — • — I — E — • 

A — B — f — • — J — • 

A — A — • 

H — A — E — * — E — • 

A— H — B— • 

A — H — • 

D — A — • 

A— A—* 

A — • — A -* — F — D — F — ’ 
A — • 

A — • 

A— B— ■ 

B — • 

A — D -G — • — A — • 

E- X— E— ’--D — H— • 
A — • 


A City «ithles< than 3,499 
B 2.SOO-4.999 
C 5,000-9,999 
D 10,000-24,999 
E 25,000-49,999 


F 5ftOCO-99.999 
C 100,000-249,000 
H 250.000-499,999 
I 500,000-999.999 
3 I.OOO.OOOuid over 


Gncmiut] n in the V«ze dan tout to ernphaazciUpofitionin the itqutrict n n itp i ti c ntetl by 
anasteiuk. 

f-thia tymbol nptesenta a (am d«eUins 
X-this symbol represents a penod in serrsce 
^-tlus u a place that was umdentiTiaNe 

The number at the bepnmng of (he sequence is the distance in miles from the respondent's 
birthpbce to Cincinnati. 


at work fat the residence selection process the aggregative and the segregative. The 
aggregative forces are (a) the psydioJogtcal and mafenaJ benefits ofdwelhngwnh 
people of a siirulai cultural expenence, (b) the fact that knowledge of the urban 
residential areas is a function of communication, throu^ feedback, from the 
migrants already Lvfaig m the central aty port-of-enlry. The segregative forces are 
(a) the income constraints of the m-migrant, which lead him to seek out real or 
imagined cheap housing, dwellings that are on the lower end of the housmg filter 
process, (b) discnminaUon against large ‘hiDbilly’ famihes In the hoiamg market. 
Huelsinan, an anthropologist who has ettensivcly studied Appalachians in both 
Qncinnati and Dayton, vividly portrays the process. 
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Hie nagrant to Dayton usually gets here in a wheezing old car full 
hun^ tellies and maybe a guitar In the pocket of his faded blue work snin b 
letter from a second cousin or an unde with an address near Fifth and Brown 
Tecumseh St in East Dayton , , ^ 

Givea any kind of choice, the mi^ants would probably decide they would n 
bve near each othn It s easy to come across fnends and km from the same cointr 
just a block or two away They have the same background, share common riua 
and the cidtimers in the port of entry probably offer a lot of practical help iotas 
just-amved fnend or kinsman from eastern Kentucky The newcomeis soon^ 
where the flats for rent are, that you usually pay by the week and m adrance Tasy 
also leam that it s pretty hard to get a Dayton landlord to rent to a famiy from 
eastern Kentucky with a lot of kids except of course in the port of entry (H P? 
99-100) 

When the mtra urban migration sequence (Table 2 and Fig 3) is 
becomes apparent that the aggregative and segregative forces not only leai 
iD-nugranl to the central city port of<niiy. but, for some, are enduring paraoi'si 
for iheu urban expenence as regards place of residence ’ Discounting present 
of residence, a full 60 percent of all past residences of the migrants have bew 
wto the immediate vianiiy of the study sample area The migrants app«i to « 
highly residenttally mobile tn a very spatially restricted area Not ah are as spiow' 
re«ncted as the in migrant below (Table 3). nevertheless. the« 
S,S™ki J?”'! * residemul expenence, dBP«' 

considerable period of tune in Cmcinnati 
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SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY PROCESSES 
TABLE 3 


Fust Residence 9l4Pala<*Ave 
1317 Xanadu St 
1336 Xanadu St 
1313 Xanadu St 
1330 Xanadu St 
Present ReadencelAlA Xanadu St 

For the m migrant who takes up perroanent teadence m the metropolitan area, 
four stages of acculturation are postulated 

! the port of entry slum, 2 the stable lower class community, 3 the lowei 
middle class community, 4 the Invest ‘ambition’ of the Appalachian in imgr^t, 
‘the ownmg of an acre or two of land in the suburbs or true farm country, where 
one tray till one’s own ground and reap its fruit and do some trucking or squirrel 
huntmg^d fishing m time away from work’ (IS, pp 273-4) This would be the 
optimal progression for the m migrant, the find stage replicating the mitial 
Appalachian environment Nevertheless any stage could be the limits of the urban 
expenence for the rrugranl The second generation may then go on to follow a quite 
different progression The in migranl can easily fail to ‘make it’ at any stage and fall 
back to the preceding stage, as in some cases in Hus sample (Fig 3) U » quite 
possible that some of the sample migrants prematurely moved up a stage 
Conceptually, they could be said lo have occupied the intersections of Sets B and C 
(Fig. 1) The sample group as a whole, have spent a mean of twenty yean ui the 
port-of»entry These Appalachians, then, are those that have never left the 
port of*ei\tTy, or those who have attempted, but failed to teach the next stage, and 
a very small group of those who are bepnnmg the sequence Nevertheless, the 
piedormnant type of Appalachian m this sample is the migrant who has failed to 
reap the benefits of the urban environment 

Social Interaction and the Urban Language 

An analysis by Fned of the reloation of Boston West End Itaban Amencans 
revealed a senes of findmgs Fried was in the fortunate position of being able to 
interview locatees before and after relocation He was particularly interested in 
their degree of ptfipaiedness for Iheu locational cluinge He demonstrated the fact 
that low socio-economic cenlialaty residents when, relocating, suffer from the 
change in inverse proportion to the lange ofthcir social interaction network (16, p 
145) 

The social inteiaclion of the sample of Appalachian in migrants mirrors their 
intra urban residency pattern with a few exceptions it is limited to their immediate 
nei^bourhood Employing the standard deviational ellipse technique, different 
types of social interaction may be graphically displayed (Fig 4) ® 

As regards social interaction among fnends, the range of the network would 
seem to be a function of distance from the neighbourhood In the study, the 
questionnaire based social interaction on the house visit In doing so, the schedule 
underestimated the m nugrant’s contact field As with other migrant groups, 
sidewalk culture is characteristic of Appalachian people The custom of sitting on 
the stoop outside the home in the wanner sveather is an important feature leading 
to a great deal of contact One respondent remarked that she was glad that summer 
was coming m because then she would see people again Another respondent made 
no mention of house visits for social interaction However, the interview was 
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conducted in the street outside his house and during its course, no fewer than six 
persons passed the tune of day with him It is safe to assume that all such 
interactions are restricted to the neighbourhood In marked contrast to the 
fnendship network (the smallest ellipse) is local relatives’ social interaction (the 
''^dest ellipse shown m Fig 4) 

Only a third of this sample possessed an automobile, while up to a half had some 
access to one, usually in the extended family This was not potentially a very 
mobile group Yet making house visits to local relatives, whether near or far, 
seemed almost a moral duty The distances that seemed to discourage extensive 
friendship networks did not deter wide-iangir^ forays to visit kin The role of 
kinship networks is vital to an understanding of the AppaJachun It is the kinship 
network that precipitated rmgration, and often the initial employment * It is the 
li^nshjp network that provides a buffer to the complex urban environment It would 
seem that the social macluneiy of the extended family docs perform a valuable 
function m the existing communicatfon of econtmne opportunity Conversely, If 
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friendship patterns are based on propinquity, and Appalachians tend to live with 
Appalachatis, and if also the house viat is the realm of the km, then the cultural 
milieu of the m migrant remains Appalachian The psychological buffer formed by 

thekinshipnetworkcanalsobeabarnertourbanacculturation 

The thud ellipse, mtermediate m size (Fig 4), is the interaction involving clubs, 
oigamzations, churches, and places of entertainment Giffm’s analysis ot 
Appalachian participation m social activities saw real differences from their 
neighbours of different ongm 

However, one difference of considerable importance was the findmg that adults 
from the southern Appalachians partiapate much less often in voluntary 
or^nizatiotis such as lodges, unions, neighbourhood clubs, and community centre 
activities Such oigamzations can perform important functions in helping 
newcomers to learn the ways of urban living and avail themselves of widened 
opportunities as well as to discharge some community responsibilities But until 
such organizations can discover how to create more interest among Southern 
Appalachian newcomers, this means of urbamzation will continue to be under- 
utilized (13, p 84) 

Basically, his conclusions were borne oul by (he particular sample under study 
Of the tvrenty four respondents, only seven had any contact with organizations at 
all, and only two attended the meetings of the Central City Neighborhood Councdi 
the pohticil outlet of the area The respondent who was strongly committed to 
political action lamented the lack of pobticai integration when she complained that 
it was practically impossible to galvanize any support for action on very real causes 
for gnevance C^Iy one third of the respondents recorded any church going at all, 
these did not belong to the formal congregations of the central city, but for the 
most part attended storefront churches ‘The in migrant, uneasy in the large 
structured services of the congregations of organized religion, seeks out the 
store front church with its individualistic fundamental creeds, and small neighbor 
hood congregations It has been postulated (hat (he store front church is the urban 
adaptation of the rural village church’ (17) 

Entertainment was of only margmal importance to the group of Appalachians 
interviewed, any places of entettaininenl vmted were, in the mam, around their 
locale Up to a third of the respondents left the city now and again to go fishing or 
walkmg This adds virtually nothing to theu social interaction network, but it does 
demonstrate their strong desire to foUow some aspects of their initial life style 
With the significant exception of kinship visits and some residential sallies to the 
periphery of the central city, this group does approach Webber’s place based 
commumty that is one m which the social organization is territorially coterminous 
with neighbourhood place ‘The concentration of activities and relationships within 
a single area produces a geogiaphical and social localism, a primary and, at times, 
exclusive concern with people and places within the compass of the nei^bourhood’ 
(Hoggart, 77ie Uses of Literacy, as cited in 18, p 70) 

S’ociafand Economic Amenities of the Central City Cote 

aggregative and segregative forces that guided the nmeteenth<entury 
immigrant to the central city core also placed him in close proximity to the largest 
centres of employment, the CBD, the wholesaling warehouse area, and the rapidly 
expanding mdustnes clustenng around the centre of communication Another 
adlm , * adjusUng to the mdustnal revolution was an 

aaaptation process shared by both the native bom American and the immigrant 
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Now both industry and retailing have diffused throughout the urban area, while 
wholesaling from warehouses has vutuaUy disappeared- The employment structure 
has now only a limited demand for the senu skilled or unskilled worker Not only 
does the worker of the present urban economy have to be equipped with a more 
advanced education, but he also has to be ready to retrain for a new employment 
position if the technology of his work changes The established urban worker u 
subject to the dislocations of fnclional structural unemployment, while the 
in-migrant is subject to the burden of chronic structural unemployment (9, p 21 2) 
As regards occupational mobihty the in fragrant is both spatially and structurally 
disadvantaged 

Of the Appalachians in the sample, a third were retired, disabled, or 
welfare-dependent, and the employment places of the remainder were spread 
throughout the urban area, and oiJy five had employment m and about the core of 
the central city 

Concomitant with the diffusion of employment has been the diffusion of the 
urban population and mcome The pubbc school system of the nineteenth<enfury 
central city, prompted by natmst fears of cultural inundation, was actively mvolved 
in the Americanization and urbamzalion of the immigrants Today the school 
system in the same area finds itself more and more disadvantaged financially All of 
the children of the respondents attended schools within a radius of one mile of 
their homes The Appalachian in migrant is educated with other m migrants 

Health care in the central city core is a problem shared by all of its residents, yet 
each group has its own unique attitudes towards health care 
Back home in the mountains, because of geographic and economic inaccessibility, 
then u an almost total absence of any notion of disease prevention or active health 
maintenance If the mountaineer comes from impoverished conditions, he may 
accept a chronic or subclimcal stale of ill health as normal, and ignore physical 
■dulhshness’ (!9, p 514) 

Individualism is the most pervasive trait of the Appalachian male The idea of 
leaning on the commuruty for support is foreign to him The idea that some 
nebulous entity called the “nty" imposes law and justice and demands allegiance, 
or will m turn give help and support, is simply incomprehensible to the Appalachian 
newcomer’ (IS, p 274) Institutions, such as hospitals or welfare bureaux, arc 
formidable m ^e eyes of the in-mignml Delmquency rates among the youth of 
Appalachian m migrants have been attnbulcd to a failure on the part of the parents 
to modify their very loose control over their children, a control suited to the village 
commumties they have known, but not to the heterogeneous population of the 
anonymous urban environment (14) The problems of health and crime m the 
adaptation process are more of the many problems the in migrant faces. Given these 
social problems and the changes m urban structure, it is not surprising that IS ebber 
views the role of the porl-of-entry as not merely having changed, but having been 

eliminated 

It IS just possible that the Appalachians. Negroes, Puerto Ricans, and Mexican- 
Amencans now concentrated within the central ghettoes of metropolitan areas are 
not just the most recent wave of reweomcra to these distncts, as some scholars have 
suggested The others were able to pass through, but today’s residents could fail to 

»nakeit(5.p 1102) 

Summary 

The Appalachian is a white, Protestant, Ei^sh speaking, native-born American He 
^ become an urban in-migrant to seek out the economic opportunity that hu 
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iratia] environment can no longer provide He » an individual wth an extremely 
strong attachment to his place of birth and comes to the city with great reluctance 
He hopes that he will be able to retire back home m old age or at least replicate 

his former life style in the metropolitan envuonmcnt „ 

The central city core port of entry is the fust step in his urban acculturatio 
sequence The aggregative and segregative forces of residence selection strengthen 
the social cohesion of his fellow in migrant group Social interaction wit^ this 
group with the notable exception of kmship visiting patterns is spatially limited 
The m migrants form place based commomtics (a characteristic of many in migrant 
groups) 

However due to the economic and social structural changes of the urbm 
environment the central city core perhaps no longer provides the basis of a viable 
urban acculturation process 

Given the limited results of the Appalachun regional development programme it 
IS unlikely that the flow of out migration will be stemmed The Appalachian will 
continue to form a substantial proportion of the m migrants amving ut the 
industrial areas of the Midwest The quasi uistirutKHtal status of the port-of-entry, 
as an agent of acculturation to the uiban environment will have to be re evaluated 
The port of entry must be viewed not as a blight to be removed but as a conidor 
foi potentially upward socially mobile groups 


NOTES 


t Stuck at the Kseuch tot this payet watcomptewdwhile wothingonanM A thesis at the 
University of Cinciimsu, under the dueclion of Dr David L Ames(t) A widened version of 
the original proposal has been incorpoiated into the Migrant Peeples Study of the Miami 
Valley Froiect UruvettityofCincinnaa 

aX spatially extensive community u composed of a popublion with cosmopolitan 
eharaciensucs tegatding theu social loteraciion It ■$ one pole of a social interaction continuum 
conceptualised by Webber (3 4 5) The other pole is the place-based community m which the 
social intetacuon of the populauon is spaiiaUy limiied in fact confmed principally to their 
immediate nei^bourhood 

^The area on the map with the county outlines » the area designated by the Appalachian 
Conunission 

^The sample consisted of twenty four respondenU from a two-bloch area to the north-east 
of the Cincinnati CBD There were onginaUy twenty seven respondents but three were bom m 
Cincinnati, and althwi^ Ihey weie each mamed to Appalachians, were not included in flie 
sample The interview Khedule basically probed the migrant s population chaiactenstics, 
migration sequence CmcinnaU lesdency sequence physical mobility neighbourhood 
petcepUon, and social mtesactson B was to the Ust category that ttie great wei^t of the 
schedule was given Naturally because of the stnallness of the sample the greatest caution 
should be exercised in interprelmi fte conclusions. 

SThese particulai two blocks seem to septesent the pTopoitiwi of east Kentuckians that «e 
genetaUy found m Cincinnati among poops of Appalachian in migrants Roscoe Ciffm in a 
study of the parents of five school disliwH m Cincinnali foUnd that of the Appalachian 
fathers two-thirds came from eastern Kentucky (.13 pp 79 84) 

‘When questioned on their motivations for com ng to Cincinnati there was litUe variation 
m the responses a desire to improve Oieit economc weU being coupled with a knowledge of 
someone living in the CincuuuU atea 


The responses of the twenty four lespondenb were classifed thus 
contact in Cincinnati area 5 economic wellbeing and contact 
wcupat onal health reasons 1 woik oppotmiuty and personal reasoi 


economic well bemg 6 
in Cincinnati area b 
ns 3 personal 2 don t 


taring the initial research the metropeditan area was divided areally through the use of i 
gn o allow the plotting of past and present residences as weU as social interaction The 
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n Fig. 2 delimit useful areal (aibitriiy) umis for a simple dutnbution 


pnncipal co-ordinates i 
map 

Fn,!!w! deviational ellipse for set of points is caleubted by the following method 

Employing ^ arbitrary cartesian grid, the mean centre of the points is calculated A new end 
exposed of orthogonal axes in the same scale as the first is centred on the mean ^e 
deviation of each pomt from the x axis is employed to calculate the standard dfiianon The 
a«$ are then rotated, say by 10 degrees and the procedure repeated. If all the standard 
dwutions along the x axes arc joined, an eU pse will be described. Fig. 4 is an example of some 
of the ellipses described k <= 

’Some plants literally do their hiring Ihrou^ a kinship network a system eminently 

satisfactory to both management and employees (15 p 276) 
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19 CHANGING RESIDENCE IN THE CITY* 
A REVIEW OF INTRA-URBAN MOBILITY 


Eve^ year about 20 per cent of the population of the United States changes 
residence Although many moves are made by a small number of highly mobile 
persons, 50 per cent of the entire population moves within a five-year penod Given 
the extent of this movement the distribution and characteristics of the population 
remain remarkably stable the m migrants to an area, for the most part, resemble 
the out migrants in numbers and attributes Over a sufficient penod of time, 
however rriigration is an important instnuncnt in altering the spatial patterns of 
SMid and demographic variables, and under certain conditions it leads to dramatic 
short run changes in small areas-for example the rapid growth of a new 
sub^vision or the expansion of a ghetto by •blockbusting’ 

concerned with an important, but relatively neglected, 
M«sur5 namely changes in residence that take place within a city.' 

O, aS ‘he intracounty mobility rate is 12 to 13 percent, 
fhe Lmi ? moves (Table 1) * Many of these relocations take place in 

the KQwfh on the same block, but longer moves determine most of 

♦t,! population m different parts of the city and virtually all 

salient review, of the subject 
bec.".e ecoeome '» tnovement w.thm urban afea, 

and mtemational leveu' ' oP raigiation theory at the interstate 

U M om,™. ' ‘"'''P '» '"'X'tnent within a commuting eiea 

mobility has ^ mvestigation of mtra urban 

behavioural Kienfi-« Ti,if .. j topic covet the whole range of the 

headings First, who synthesize the subject under three 

and psychological characteristics of have about the sociological 

rates for various caTevo^ ° ‘he mobility 

socio psychological and economicTact**'*^" Second why do they rnovt'^ What 
the emphasis S on the to move’’ Here 

completely neglected question, hut's oSe'JfiilJ* 

urban stmeture where do ihev mn ^ \ ^ concern to students of the 

ptoeesst How d”. 'n 'P*"’* "!"'>nfes m the reloeat.on 

.canon be.».tThe '''up''^;’"‘',,y^5°“ ‘ "omea Wha, ,s the 

various consumer units’ housing and the demand by 

Who Moves’ 

The span,, d.s,„b„no„ of demogmphtc ch„.ote„s,.e. „ . „a,o, facto, 

.S CotlZfS'""" “t ■ »». now tie C„.a,„ cooeon on Urban 
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differentiating mobility rates throi^out the city, and the housing and access 
requirements of various life-cycle groups dominate the patterns of flow Hie large 
number of intra urban residential movements largely reflects the high rates of 
mobihty of a few age groups 


TABLE 1 


Migration in Urbani2ed Areas in the United States, IPSS~60 
(In pereentaget) 


Residence in 1955 

Central City 

Fnnge 

Total 

Same house as in 1960 

48 5 

47 5 

47 8 

Different house in Umted States 

47 5 

50 0 

48 0 

Same county 

33 6 

28 7 

31 4 

Different county 

13 9 

21 1 

166 

Same state 

5 7 

10 1 

73 

Different state 

83 

11 0 

93 

Abroad 

1 8 

1 4 

1 6 

Moved, residence m 1955 not reported 

2 5 

1 1 

1 9 


Source United Stites Census of Popubtwn i960 Subject Reports Sue of Place, Final 
Report PC(3)~IB (Bureau of the Census, Washington DC 1963) Table 1 


Almost all the research on intraurban relocation before 1950 was concerned 
with the measurement of mobility rates Sociologists in the 1920s and 1930s 
stressed mobility as a cause of utban social problems, but the absence of census 
data on rates of movement forced each investigator to develop his own measures 
Caplow’s detailed review of the early studies of mtra urban mobility reveals the 
wide variations m mobility rates, derrved at different times and from numerous 
sources of information^ A controversial point is whether mobility rates are 
increasing or decreasing over time The measuring techniques are so imperfect and 
so dissimilar that it seems unlikely the question will be resolved The general 
impression gained from the pre World War 11 studies is that intra urban mobility In 
the first quarter of the century was greater than it is today Albig.* using city 
directories, found a steady decline in intra urban mobility rates from more than 50 
per cent a year in 1903-10 to 20 per cent m 1930-2, and Goldstein also 
identified a decline, though not so marked On the other hand, an unpublished 
study by Rossi,’ based on the life histones of a sample population. Indicates 
continuously increasing intra urban mobility 

Once the Umled States Bureau of the Census began to gather information on 
mobility, researchers had the tool they needed to turn their attention to the study 
of process The 1940 Census of PopidaUon asked about place of residencMn 1935, 
though moves within areas smaller than a county were not aggregated The 1950 
census however, provided informaUon for the year 1949-50 on intracounty 
moves, tabulating it for urban places and by census tracts The UCO census 
broadened the categories (Table 1) and extended the time period to hve years, 
1955-60* For compansons over tunc, the Current Population Reports have 
produced annual estimates of national and regional mobility rate^mce 1^4 b, 
though no data are provided for specific cities or parts of cities These reports 
mdicate little fluctuation in intra urban mobility rates between 1948 and 1965 
The census materials make it possible to obtain information on gross migration 
rates for different subsets of the popiilaUon. defined either on the basis oi 
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SOCIALGEOGRAPJIY PROCESSES 
TABLE 2 


Percentage off fain Umlng wiihfn City A nnually 


Age 


18-24 25-34 35-44 45-64 65 + 


EDUCATION (in yean) 
0-8 
9-11 
12 

13 or more 


24 1 
26 2 
189 
194 


14 2 
107 
M 1 
103 


8 5 6 6 

7 8 5 2 

7 0 5 4 

75 5 9 


OCCUPATION 
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towards greater mobility for lower income groups complements their lower 
migration rates Farmers, the self-emplrqred, and home ownen have lower mobihty 
rates. For these people investment creates a higher threshold to be overcome 
before movmg, and ownership itself m^ mdicate a psychological commitment to 
an area 

Mobility rates vary within the metropolitan area Rates of m movement (Figs 2 
and 3) are generally highest in the city centre and in the most recently developed 
suburbs The distnbution of out migration is more sigmficant because this measure 
IS much less sensitive to the addition of new housing Rates of out migration from 
the city centre are about double those of the suburban area, and Moore‘S explains 
about 60 per cent of the vanation as being a function of distance Mobility rates are 
also shghtly higher m low mcome sectors of the afy The unpression obtained from 
an exaimnation of the spatial pattern of mobility is of the large number of moves in 
all parts of the metropolitan area 

The effect of the size of the observation urut, in this case the city is a 
measurement problem common to all migration studies ‘ * large cities provide 
more imgration opporturuties than small cities, and a large observation unit allows 
people to move further without crossmg a boundary The growth rate is another 
factor that tends to increase mobility within a city Rapid growth stimulates new 
housmg mvestment, creates a ready market for older properties and accelerates the 
process of suburbanization, invasion and succession In Canadian cities the 
percentage of intrametropolitan movers. 1956-61, using 1956 as the base can be 
expressed as a function of city population and growth 

Per cent movers ■ -28 67 +10 24 log population +0 45 growth rate 
Population explains 52 per cent and growth 26 per cent, of the variation m the 
uitrametropolilan migration rate The first is a systematic measurement error owing 
to the definition of mobility that is used the second accelerates movements that 
take place for other reasons 

Wiy Do They Move"’ 

Housmg needs generated by life<yclc changes cause ihe majority of moves and 
produce high rates of out movement in oil parts of the city, but the reasons for 
changing residence within the city vary with the charactenstics of the mover The 
large number of movers m the age group fifteen to twenty five weights the over all 
pattern towards their particular needs and dissatisfactions, but other sub 
populations-for example, the aged or the residents of a particular part of the 
city— may have different reasons for moving A great deal of social change can take 
place without significantly altering the mobility rate but a variety of social factors 
raay modify the out movement of subpopulations from certam areas 

The decision to move can be examined from several pomts of view The social 
psychologist sees the household as acting under various lands of stress, the 
wonoirust views the move as maxinuzmg satisfaction of the household require 
ments, and the human ecologist treats it as an element m a larger pattern of 
movements or as part of the processes of growth and succession From any pomt of 
'flew, however, the decision to move is complex. It is concerned, on the one hand, 
with the needs and values of the housdiold which change over time, and on the 
other, with the characteristics of the environment, which encompasses home, 
usighboufhood, and alternative locations 
^Pes of Social Oiange 

In order to overcome the time and money costs of moving some attraction or 
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*”*• *’56 1961 Sourff Migr«uon. Fertility, 
wd Income by Census Tracts Certsaso/Cww*. 1961 (CX-l, OtWwi, 1965) 

S,S,n°!1 I! socul clunse that jllen the 
hiZu’i k ° * =■"> 'imrontnen, Tht „2t, .gt, o, mcomt of a 

mvmra bv ■"•)' >* by such thangs as blighs, 

h nu^hol?an■l^h, '"■'<1 »alues More likely, both the 

rniTt^dims uf 'bangs simultaneously, but at birTeienl lates. Thiee 

Sitv u Lu ,r '’‘""“"I f” 'b't 'out„bnt,ons to 

™™;’:cs«“m;f "leers'"' "fe style, 

segtegattoutdeuttrytugeirS^'S^^^^^^ 
p„S»r.nr. "ern’i" Xle'"to“SS”i- ” 

Leustve senes of .ute,.,rj'a'„rfc5r;„ ,md.eV'‘'"“ ’ afte, hts 

concluded 'the major function of moS 1^1 relMation 

adjust their housing to the housine needs sh^t I process by which families 
composition that accompany life cycle chanees” *” family 
rates shown m Figure 1 remforce RS.SS?mem 

account for at least five of the eieht or nmeu t. .l* **^*'‘^cle stages (Fig 4) 
lifetime, as an individual grows up. Iwves home expected in a 

cluste, of moves m qutek .ueS^r’u e'"’ 

evident Althoogh some of the life cyde adiusti^n/ ' ^ ^ bracket is 

mtgtattons, many e r,.,'>e “'tn through tutercounty 

/I ^ ■“"“"ydes. with several moves at 
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3 Movement mto the Toronto area from the central cjty 1956-61 Source 
Migration Fertility, and Income by Census Tracts* Census of Canada 1961 
(CX-1, Ottawa, 1965) 


certain stages, such as childhood, maturity and marriage Most movers are 
dependents, accompanying the head of the household thus the family 
characteristics rather than those of the individual, are the cntical factor Rossi* * 
classified about one-third of the moves he studied as forced coming as an aftermath 
of other major events such as eviction, marriage death or sudden loss of income 
The most common reason for the voluntary moves is the need for more space for a 
growing family Less frequently, there is the adjustment to a smaller unit when the 
family IS grown, though often this move is not made until the household is broken 
*^P by illness or death 

Often in combination with the housing adjustment the family may choose, or 
be compelled, to change its neighbourhood Several studies of the adjustment of 
low income families to new neighbourhoods indicate that the loss of kinslug ^d 
other contacts creates severe probl'ms which can lead to return movements. But 
the vanety of Lfe-styles already expencnccd by middle-class householi^ gives them 
tnore flexibility For instance, a young man may flee the suburbs for a mfldly 
Bohemian area m the city, exchange it for a more respectable town hoi^e distnct 
on his marriage, and later seek a low density suburb for his children New 
low density housmg and, particularly, the opportunity to own rather than to rent 
“tract the young family On the basis of research to date it is diflicult to 
determine which comes first do people change their way of life and then seek a 
suitable environment, or do the physical surroundings modify the way or 
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AGE 

STAGE 

0 

Birth 

10 

20 

Child 

Adolescent 

Maturity 

30 

Marriage 

Children 

40 

so 

Children mature 

60 

70 

60 

Retirement 

Death 


MOVES DURING THE LIFE CYCLE 

MOVES 


Hg. 4 Moves dunng ihe life cycle 

knij allcMlion in Ihe dcniosnphic thaiacleiullcs of a neijhboui- 

*' 'i'''k“’"?' P»P»ln'ion-eo,„cide. wilh the 

a« nraeit. f *''»'* E>'" 'amilx weie onl of phase with Ihe 

bl Sienilv Ibal line form of sltess would 

the wake of out movements JoiwheSn','”''"''’' " 

Economic and Social Status 

urban areafarTsiToi^y'dirfe^m^^^ variables Since 

his social status might be exneri,.H «o class, a person who changes 

However, Upset and^ndix.'*^.Ln<.^i*° the location of his residence 

cent of North Americans leave riie . ® w class categories, found that only 30 per 
residential relocation is reauired oni raised, and hence 

population Evenifamore?omriex$eu”rSi*ri**'' 

almost everyone changed eateries “*'Soneswereused,so that 

explained by social mobility M^ffcctS ‘"u* 

take place without altenng relative social v 1’ income changes that 

of the annual 2-3 per cent .i^r^ 1 household reaps the advantage 

the same job a man’risposaJS rr^” and while working fn 

expenditures from chUdren and apphanemo'w ’‘"d shifts 

to remove the cost constraint other goods The effect Is 

needs During the same penod. of couw the onSV^® 

size and location, becomes less attrsctiiw’ i ^SUtal housing, even if adequate in 
way. housing Tilters to «ock In this 

housmg” ^'““®"*e™“l«'^hilcpeople‘filterup*tobetter 

charactenstics (Table About'^ pei^t *r ‘‘®'6'^^0‘“hoods of similar 
; About 80 per cent of miracity movement takes place 
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wthm census tracts of the same class or adjacent classes ^ ’ The economic status of 
a neighbourhood changes as one social class replaces another, the nch buy out the 
^or or the poor make life uncomfortable for the rich The tendency for 
higher mcome people to move outade the city limits accelerates the filtering down 
01 housmg opportumties and the net movement of lower mcome groups into 
higher mcome areas In most instances these movements are gradual, and do not 
increase the rate of migration Even urban renewal projects, which may relocate 
thousmds from a given area during a penodoftwo or three years account for only 
a small part of the total mobility m a aty 

Stuies of ethnic and racial groups have generated a complex, and often 
contradictory, body of theory about their intraurban movements** nie 
MSinulation processes that European mmonties underwent in the runeteenth and 
me early twentieth centuries are less relevant to present-day groups, who have 
fferent problems and who live m aties with dissur^ar patterns of interaction and 
opportunity The Negro ghetto is larger and more permanent than the enclaves of 
the earlier rmnonty groups, and many recent European immigrants have avoided 
the ghetto stage entirely 


TABLE 3 


^fo^es among Socul Areas 
fin percentages) 


Social Class of Destination Tract 

Social Qass 

I 

(high) 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

(low) 

1 (high) 

63 8 

12 0 

113 

8 2 

4 8 

II 

8 2 

51 0 

20 6 

13 3 

68 

111 

6 1 

18 8 

50 4 

167 

8 1 

IV 

5 1 

13 0 

21 0 

52 7 

8 1 

V (low) 

4 ] 

13 2 

173 

174 

48 1 


Source Goldstein and Mayei HetropotitatMUon and Population 
Change m Rhode Island [see text foolitott23\ p SI 


Ihe traditional ethnic community had a core area where much of the 
“similation took place, and from which the successful immigrants, either as 
individuals or as groups, moved out socially and spatially If the flow of 
in migration slackened, the core area itself might be relocated particularly if spatial 
sssimflation had been a group process The net effect was a decline in the 
concentration of such ethmc groups, but their movements have not had an 
appreciable effect on mobflity rates Members of ethmc groups move for the usual 
reasons— for example, the need for better housing— and the communities expand 
padually *« The ethnic factor acts as a constraint only on the number of possible 
"tematives, explainmg ‘where’ people move rather than “why* they move 

The expansion of the Negro ghettos in Northern ciues increases mobility more 
wamatically Typically, the highly segregated and rapidly growing Negro areas can 
**pand only mto nearby white neighbourhoods ” If the whites panic, the turnover 
place rapidly, affectmg as many as 75 per cent of the dwellings m two or 
years. The mobility rate for Negroes Increases as the normal rale of white 
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out migration (about 50 per cent in five years) is accelerated by racial and 
economic fears The crucial aspect in the change over is not (he accelerated white 
outmigration but the almost total cessation of white in migration ** Negro 
m migrants of the same socio-economic level as the whites fill the vacuum * * Even 
m a city the size of Chicago, with a large and rapidly growing Negro population, the 
number of moves stimulated by laaal shifts is small in proportion to total moves 
An examination of the I960 data for the south side of the city reveals that about 
10 per cent of the census tracts had high mobility rates, but even these high rates 
were less than 50 per cent above the normal rate Racial shifts generated from 3 to 
5 per cent of all movements m that part of the city 
Individual Decisions 

The final set of factors that mduces a change of residence reflects personal 
problems m adjustmg to the environment, beyond the effects of physical needs and 
the constramts of class and culture outlined above Evidence for these personal 
aspects of mobility is provided by Rossi * ' who found it necessary to evaluate the 
compl^ts about dwelbngs along with life cycle and tenure information in order to 
predict mobUity TTie complaints generated by the differences between expectation 
^ re ity as perceived by the household are not predictable from any 
™ eonnict! w.Ui nti|hbOBrs which may make an 

Ea!!, ''“'™'ally restless and dissatisned, when 

ihm hf. .til"! al"inative neighbourhoods or are unable to adjust 

«reeot,„n S All these things affect an mdividual's 

'l>aractenslics of the dweDuig unit, and of the 
W ho™ ^ Rossi's comparison of the perception 

She soml rf •" A) sheds soiSe light on 

dwellinsumt tne ^ Agreement is best for the most significant variable, the 

lwo‘”mc'2'l™ff ■; '’>!’“““"S,‘>f movement, Lansing and B.,th‘e combmed 
vanables of household head and crowding) with three attitude 

ambles (satisfactton with housing neighbourhood, distance from city centre) and 

TABLE4 

AreeCberectemticiut Th,^ P„„pnan by Besiiewr 


Attribute 


Oak^e West Philadelphia Kensington Central Qty 

location - 

Observed . 

Perceived , 1 3 2 

FACILITIES ^ ^ 4 

Observed 

Perceived £ 2 3 4 

^,!f(^EHNG-UNIT SIZE ^ 1 4 

Observed 

Perceived ,3 2 4 
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results l^t confirmed Rossis work. Rossi has also associated mobility 
bSm.” difference in social class between residents and their neigh 


The role of the goals and knowledge of the mdnndual household m the decision 
to move IS difficult to evaluate, though recent studies of environmental perception 
be^ of some assistance A theoretical structure has been provided by 
>Vo]perts behavioural model of migration’* Each social group has a constant 
fTo^mity to move, which is related to its threshold of unhty~th 2 t is the degree 
ol differentiation of place utihty between where people are hving and alternative 
locations necessary to make them move Place utihty is the measure of 
attractneness or unattractiveness of an area relative to alternative locations as 
perceived by the mdividual deasion maker, and as evaluated according to his 
particular needs * For instance, elderly working-class people have a very high 
threshold of utihty only an earthquake could make them move Hderly 
mddle-dass people have a shghtly lower ihre^old they can be lured away by 
onda sunshine Young people, on the other hand require httle incentive to leave 
home 


Thus place utihty both uutiates relocation and determines the new location But 
tte theory of search behaviour also explains locations. The individual evaluates the 
alternatives with which he ts famihar nearby places, commumties where friends 
a^d relatives hve, areas visited in travel places described by mass medu Generally 
these alternatives are clustered around one or two locations. The decuion process, 
however, is comphcated by the possibility of time lap after changes in the 
household-environment relationship the tendency to minimize uncertainty, and the 
option of adjusting to the existing situation In a later paper Wolpert’ ’ enlarges the 
thresholdKif utihty concept into a strain stress model in which an individual 
^urates as a form of adaptation to stress exerted by his envuonment The two 
elements-the change in the mdividual over tune and the stress exerted by the 
environment-are modified by the susccplibibtyof the mdividual 

To sumimnze, then, wilhm a moderately growing city more than 50 per cent of 
the mtra-uiban mobility results from the changing housing needs generated by the 
lifecycle Abu Lughod and Foley** eslunalcIhataboutSOpercent of intraurban 
^ves are involuntary, with 10 per cent foDowing the cration of new houreholds 
20 per cent resultmg from demolition deslruction by fire or eviction Perhaps 
another 10 per cent reflect changes oulndc the life cycle such as soaal mobility, 
ethnic assumlation and neighbourhood invasion The most meanmgfiil aspects of 
the bousing adjustments arc the size and facilities of the dwelling umt, followed by 
the social environment of the nei^bourhood. The physical site and access to other 
parts of the city are relatively insignificant AD studies rqect job location as an 
nnportant reason for moving ^ * Given the high rate of mobihty generated by the 
<YcIe, changes in the numbers and charactcnstics of the populaUon within an 
generally reflect a change in the pattern of in migration. 


»hereDoTheyMov«’ 

Knowing why a family moves tells us little about its final destination. Thu u 
*PParent when maps of intra urban migration are studied.** Flows and counter 
“0’^ crisscross the urban area and these major regularities, such as ihe tendenaes 
® move nearby and within the same sector, are determined by the procedure for 
a new home rather than the reason for leavmg the old. Once the decisiorUo 
"‘ove has been made, the family takes another set of fKtors mto considenuon The 
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selection of a new home depends not only on demand conditions {the pnonties 
that the family assigns to diffeient housing charactenstics) but also on supply 
cOTstraint^the cost and quanuty of different types of housmg m different parts of 
the city) Then, too, the search procedure used by a family to examme and evaluate 
alternative locations is significant 

Both Ae supply and demand ades of the housing market strongly influence the 
Choice of a place to live The supply of housing is differentiated by such variables 
nf C11 of rooms, age, and location, the demand for housmg is a function 

populauon as income, point in the life cycle, 
deerrcp^ nf h " j employment The demand submarkets have varying 
to^hoojw olhersubmarlats.oftena family will find it difficult 

«n?d w?t.rr ‘•“‘u altematives-for example, it agemg duplex in a 

constmction . ^ ^ Housing surveys and the economics of the 

knowledge of na^ supfjy schedules for each submarket, and 

the construction of v, surveys of consumer preference permit 

subpopulaion- GngW- 
submarkets and r.u» movements of households between demand 

“tegones Because of 

charactenstics mafnr*» t differentiating housing submarkets and household 
numberTim demand are complex However, the 

short run and the correlatioS a by the fixed supply of housmg m the 

majority of the smaller housing characteristics For mstance, the 

the city centre * ®'’d older housing is found near 

little IS Imown abcm”lhe°Mji!!i*'*^'^l^^ onetime,*' but relatively 

the survey methods-the ****'‘'°'‘ Pioeess Some data are available, but 

timing-vary so much thar ik. ‘l“***'f'“**m> the location of the sample, the 
still hypothetical ** but <•««» . a almost useless The hierarchy of cntena is 
housing budget, which is , f“5, Each household has a 

expected mconie of the famiuT** a ‘normal’ mcome, defined as a long run 

decision related both to ^ option is whether to own or to rent, a 

important consideration is th». * '*** ^‘de charactenstics The other 

downtown, famiUanty of thr« T*' , *P“' required Social factors (access to 
the decinon neighbourhood, ethnic groupmgs) further complicate 

^f^Aspea, of,^, 

Ihe division of the hou * 

severely reduce the suonuf *?*'* locational submarkets does not, m itself, 
enough that some housme un , dweUmg units Mobility rates are high 

wide range of cost alternafv,. m virtuaUy every area Generally, a 

trade size for cost Only m * f throughout the city, if one IS willmg to 
L 00,000 mansion the 50 cem n . ‘"*^'*4 (the eighteenth century home, the 
the location The location p!‘““®^ *°“'d availability and cost alone define 
and the requirement of livint,,-”’" operates in conjunction with other variables, 
only when housing of a cert*, ^ neighbourhood becomes difficult to fulfil 
comes so far down on the h»» rtandard is specified More often location 

results from decisions about Qfh,?^'*^ cntena that the location of a dwelling 

Submarkets may be defln !f 

consider m turn the One can 

o cheap housing, cheap apartments, cheap 
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suburban apartnwnts, and so on, each of wfach has spatial implications because of 
the distribuuon of that phenomenm But a submarket at any le«l need not be 
confined to one location, since cheap housing for instance, can be found in several 
areas of a city In general, as the submarket is de^ed more precisely, the housing 
charactenstics restnct the itumber of possible locations untfl the final decision 
focuses on a smgle house 

"Ihe distnbution of various Vands of housu^ will affect the direction of flov^ 
Althou^ the variety of housmg found m the centrd city is mcieasing as old houses 
are aibdivided and new apartments ate erected, the range of choice m that area is 
restncted m two ways Housmg in the central part of the city, particularly the 
nn^e-family dwellmg, is old, lacks many amenities, and is therefore rejected by 
some famiLes Also, densities are much higher in the cenfral areas, following the 
variations m land costs It should be remembered that the relative importance 
placed on access, space, and other critena vanes with the household and with the 
nei^bourhood People who live downtown have already opted for access, suburban 
dweUers have placed more importance on space and quiet But the selection of an 
appropnate population density by a family is seldom explicit, it emerges from such 
decisions as whether to seek a sm^e-faimly house or how big a lot to look for 
TABLE 5 


Family Migration. Frortdentt. 19SD-59 
(In perttntjsesl 
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decline in the relocation rate, which then levels off * ° Although few curves have 
been fitted to urban areas, the general relationship seems to hold, despite the 
distortions introduced by the patterns of social variation m the city For the 
simplest expression of distance decay, the Pareto equation, 

in-migration/population =a/ (distance)*’, 

several estimates have been made of the parameter b * ' Asby, Sweden (1950), b = 
1 6, Cleveland (1933—6), i = 2 5, a ^up of small Midwestern cities (1930), b = 

The tendency of movers to choose destmations nearby has two possible reasons 
The household may deliberately select a nearby location in order to mamtam 
spatial farmlianty, social contacts, institutional (inks or to maintain its access to the 
city as a whole, while adjusting housing size or tenure The decline m the number of 
desmations with distance, however suggests that short moves may also reflect 
imperfections in the housmg market, especudly smee location is relatively 
unimportant and nearby alternatives are more likely to be evaluated than distant 
ones ^ssi found that almost SO per cent of all housmg units were obtamed 
through personal contact ’ * 


Cultural Constraints 

The ttndtncy to relocate in the same neishbotiihood may lenect the requirements, 

“I 

morement, ™t. u«nstrints 1, to emphasize 

movernents within sectors as demonstrated by Caplow” and bv Green** 

mo™ l-n'i use ot by the location of other 

the same sector form*^ tendency for high income movers to relocate m 

H^ukS, a r ° tssidenttaJ structure ” 

elSc “She, .uS^?.h 1“ ""“8 "'™ «>= ztttaclion of site 

SS *"■' 'renspottation, both of which are 

"ty oS are nonmZT'u S"'"*';’ m the 

the cummattve eSrofm" '>■'>' "P'”'”! 
establishments and communitv reader^ h . "'“’"'8 Ps'shge commetcml 
Mmonty gtoop, ate , i" »«rect high income residents 

transplanted from the old urban co,e^®me?!,'"k™“'l"“"""'"“ 
ladder, Negroes find tremenfioi., ^f’ey climb the economic 

movement out of the ^etto external forces opposmg their 

n.ore”'msi"e '^£"cS 

metropolitan area Their evaluaticm n a central city, and outside the 
embiace a more complcz set of cona™K"£^“‘’',’° ‘f ™" 'hotough and to 
estimated to he at least 1 0 per ce^f *?.' 8“"8ies, the cost ot movmg, 

in dwellmg or en.itonmcnl to make it v^S^vSr’At tliT'" ” ’"‘l**””*' '>’”8' 
scale, however, the sliehte^r r.nnnere t "while At the lowest end of the income 
requite .eloe.t.on a„T»y T ^ t'""'”* 

adjusimenl ^ family structure creates pressures for 

environment when they m’we’ Moves hsTtl,’” mcome or ethnic 

Who .apidly .,sin,t.ZTa,et» 

lal moves The time lag may coS'r w f”"" only a small 

B may oe oi considerable importance movers select 
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a neighbourhood according to their perception of its charactenstics in the near 
lutUK, charactenstics which may resemble the neighbourhood they are leaving as it 
was five, ten, or twenty years ago The degree of contiguity of income and culture 
areas will also have an effect A city may have only one hi^ income area or it may 
have half a dozen, providing alternative locations 


Access to the Rest of the Qty 

As we have seen, the consensus of studies of consumer preference is that the 
house is generally less important than the charactenstics of the 
dwelling umt For most people the three aspects of location that have the most 
importance are the social environment (nearness of fnends and institutional 
amemties), the physical environment (quiet, mamtenance and design), and access 
to the city as a whole or to places of work After trying unsuccessfully to explain 
differences m stated access preference by measures of income, life cycle, and famfly 
activity, Lansmg and Barth® ’ concluded that access was relatively unimportant to 
most people and that location decisions reflect other kinds of preference such as 
pnvacy, cost, and type of dwelling Yet access becomes an important factor m the 
decision if only because of the constraints it imposes on the supply side The supply 
and demand for access have generated consistently declining housing costs along the 
continuum of submarkets moving outward from the city centre to the suburbs, as 
^onso and Wingo have shown theoretically and Bngham Muth, and Seyfned have 
demonstrated empirically ** This pattern reflects the dilTerential access to the rest 
of the city Housing costs also vary sectorally with changing access to higher 
social-class amenities and sometimes with certain site charactenstics such as water 
“Ontage or elevation Although Yeates*’ has demonstrated a steady decline in the 
sfiect of access over time as the reduction of transport costs lessens the importance 
of centrality and man made amenities outweigh natural advantages, strong radial 
vanations m housing costs remain 

Considerable evidence indicates that the majority prefer to live further from, 
mther than closer to, the CBD, they find the quiet, the spaciousness, and the 
general suburban image more attractive than downtown Most of the demand for 
residences in the city centre is generated by a relatively few famihes For instance, 
ihe white nuddle-to-high income group is older and has a family structure and 
employment characteristics that differ from those of their counterparts in the 
suburbs The most significant difference is the almost total absence of school age 
ehUdien * * Although access is important to this group, they are concerned with the 
*''^l3ility of social amemties rather than with employment * ’ 

The high cost of housing near the city centre is not a response to overwhelming 
demand but a result of competition from other land uses and ofa slowly increasing 
demand for residences, whfle the supply of housing is fixed or decreasing AlmiKt 
*11 the net addition to the city’s housing occurs in the outer, suburban, parts of the 
“'ttopohtan area The dwellmg units added by increasing the housing density m 
central area are counterbalanced by the removal of other residential units to 

«comiTOdate other land uses The result ofthis imbalance Is a continuous Increw 

m housing costs m the city centre, whfch b amplified by the perception of future 
urban development as seen by investors. The consfant-cest isopleth moves iieaiwy 
requinng outward movement for families with fixed Income and housing 
c*ds. Different types of housmg vary in response to access costs, dependmg on 
*“Pply and demand. Single family homes, requiring a mmimum lot size, cannot 

PPOrt population densities above a oerU' ' 
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Tlie moveme it 3\i.-a> from the cit> cenue because of pcrjorul preference and 
cost IS encouraged by the proportion of housing opportunities found on the 
outskirts A city growing at the rate of 10 per cent a year, with an overall annual 
mobility rate of 20 per cent, will generate one third of all housing opportunities on 
the penphery It can be shown using simple assumptions and calculus, that a large 
majonty of the population wiU have a higher proportion of their housing 
opportunities further from the city centre than their present residence Tlie result is 
a persistent net movemeni outward as the city grows (Table 6) For instance, about 
1 U per cent of the 1^56 population of the central city (Toronto) mo\-ed bey ond the 
city limit, but many other moves within the city and the fringe had the same 
oecentriluing effect A similar outward bias shows up m Caplow's table* * and on 
ureen s rnaps and is an important assumption in Burgess's discussion of city 


outward-households with young 
Alonen \l,A s” 3nd people with preferences for low-density areas. 

W '“'"o" 

S .p,,, •. c,p|„„ ,h„ ,h,„ „ ,1,0 . 

older houeehnl’l people forming new houselioMi at lire city cenue and 

ta l4 SS E', ‘’"'""''“'“"P" •he pan of higher Income groupe.” 
“ meSnTMl^^ano'"" pcml. otit llml the conalSmla 

from moving to the mbutbs ^ 


TADLC6 

_Croii Mo^tmeni Pjticrnt w thf Totontp ^Uirorohtan Art 


Onjin 


Destination 


Fringe Centra! City Total 


toSicrv '’.MO 

TotIl h’-OdO 197,800 

Poprda'l^ontlOb,, , ’i’-™? 

OM.iM StIvSo” 


361,400 
260,800 
622.200 
1.824.SOO 
1.502. 100 


Virtually every model of lu^n '•''''•opmenl of new suburban areas 

the CBD, but frequenUy^oThf! of access, generally to 

schools, and highways as wel employment, and to shoppmg centres, 

slops Hansen’f Jj dmn , •‘''eloped empmcal eelalion- 

areas, and to ,„bs to p.edrn .1“"“ •» 'h' e'ty centre, to other residentral 
development (new dwenmas d.wlal!! ••• a measure of 

strongly with the dependent wSll «'”) All his variables correlated 

re^aions Chapm and Weiss’ a of multiple 
and find that 60 per cent of the nrtv. number of growth factors, 

explamed by eighf facton a E'ven area could be 

^tance to major street. resSStiai“'^’ employment, assessed value. 

zonmg,inthat order Astudy sewers, and 

’ •'hi'h develops the Chapm Wersa model 
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further, indicates that the contributions to development are m order of 
importance, socio-econormc rank, contiguous residential subdivision, public 
utihUes, zoning protection, and access to employment The change m order 
together mth the propinquity effect noted earlier, suggests that urban growh may 
be related primarily to access to older readential areas which serve as sources of 
migrants and that access to the aty centre is meanmgful only to the extent that it 
acts as a surrogate 

The Journey to Work. 

pie relationship between job and residence is a particular form of access, which is 
defined for each employment location All fainihes are concerned to some extent 
with their location relative to the CBD, but only a few hundred may care about 
their relationship with a specific industrial area Although few people move m order 
to be doser to their jobs, the place of employment may act as a constraint when it 
comes to selecting a dwelling Several studies show a weak but consistent decline in 
the employment field with distance ” Lansing’^ notes that only 36 per cent of 
movers explicitly defined a maximum tune for the journey to work in searching for 
a new home, though 92 per cent of those who did, kept within the lunit 


PLACE OF WORK AND MIGRATION 

Workers living in central city, 1955, who moved 1955-1960 
(47600) 



Fig. 5 Place of work and migraUon SHurcf CoMstem and Mayer ‘Residential 
Mobility, Migration and Commuting in Rhode Island’ (see tert footnote 4) p 58 


A number of factors offset the apparent attraction of reduced travel time Many 
•Invers enjoy the journey to work,"^* many more do not mind it ^^’hen Goldstein 
^ Mayer analysed the interactions between commuting and migration in 
Providence, Rhode Island (Fig 5), they found that more than 25 per cent of those 
who worked in the central city moved out of the city They outnumbered (9,000 to 
000) those who worked elsewhere and moved, presumably to reduce the journey 
® work. However, the probabUity of outward movement is much h^er for 
^nons working outside the central city When these and similar data are examined 
for all towns in Rhode Island, the pattern of employment location is found to be 
closer to the pattern of mover ongins than of destinations. Apparently the majonty 
prefer to Lve further from, rather than closer to, downtown However, many 
members of the labour force do not make the location decision, but follow the 
head of the household, others, such as reUJ clerks or handymen, can find local 
*">Ployment wherever they live For the populauon as a whole, the journey to 
tends to increase with each move, reflecting the residential dwntrahution 
’* -nie only workers who consistently relocate closer to their obs 
^ployed in the suburbs Thus contmumg decentraluauon of employment may 
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lead to the increased importance of job location in predicting residence location 
Job changes and residence changes have approximately the same frequency of 
occurrence” 

Information on the effects of the journey to-work. constraint on different 
income groups is inconsistent Lansing finds few differences Lapin indicates a 
longer work trip for middle income clerical sales, and blue-collar workers, and 
Lowry and Duncan show higher income persons to be further away from job 
locations 



Fig 6 Hypothetical uitn urban migration fields 

intmcum™”, m™,' of »n intacly mov. is deltnnmtd by II 
preferences of the household and '.^1* imposed by the needs ar 

housing Despite the eomriUv’.. ^ distribution of different kinds i 

generalizations about the^shapTs of “ ** pc«>ble to make son 

hypothetical city (Fis 61 apoint ofongmin 

yk g 6) Tnemostpowerful regularity IS the tendency to reloca 
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near the ongm, producing a migration field that declines equally in all directions 
buperunposed on this is the effect of sectoral variations in income and ethnic 
characteristics coupled with the bamer of downtown, which together distort the 
migration field along a sectoral axis Finally, the growth of the city, increase of 
housmg costs m the inner city, and expanaon of housing alternatives on the 
outskirts skew the migration field away from the city centre towards the suburbs 


Future Research Problems and Impbcations 

The spatial differentiation of residential attributes is largely the result of the 
cumulation of mtra urban moves Unfortunately the type of data available has 
caused urban research to focus on the static distnbutions mstead of on the 
processes that generate urban patterns Yet so many significant urban phenomena- 
for example, social segregation, the housing market, and urban growth— operate 
through the mechamsm of mtra urban mobility that it ments systematic study 
Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of mtra urban mobility is the stabihty of the 
swial characteristics of nei^bouihoods in spite of the high mobihty rates 
throughout the city The tendency of movers to relocate nearby maintams the 
^atial cquUibnum, but the occasional dramatic social change within a neighbour 
hood is a reminder of the complexity of the adjustments between form and process 
that lead to social dilTerentiation The equdibnum between in migration and 
out migration encompasses a great vanety of factors-physical characteristics of the 
®tty. economic conitions, and, particularly, the v^ues and perceptions of the 
population-wfuch may contradict or reinforce one another 
Regular, consistent measures of area to area flows are critically needed for a 
better understandmg of mtra urban location Current census data that pve mobility 
rates for m movers identify only a limited number of ongms, these are useful, but 
not sufficient The development of models that will explam and predict patterns of 
JJow, and hence spatial change, within the city will require a full matrix, identifying 
nows from every subdivision of the city to every other subdivision The problen« 

0 filing and storing such mformation become enormous, smee n areas generate n 
possible flows, and one metropolitan area might comprise twenty to thirty 
commumties (10® flow dyads) or several hundred census tracts (10* flow dyads) 
*^cent technological advances make possible the use of such data ’ The problem 
° gathering an adequate sample from inlervicvrt or city directones overwhelms the 
Pnvate researcher, particularly when it is desirable to obtain socioeconomic 
wormation at the same time The most promisu^ avenue is the compilation of 
™nge-of address data gathered for other purposes but capable of modification to 
provide the necessary variables Public ulihlies data, transportation studies, and 

kinds of government files have also been used 

other necessary set of variables is housing measures, based on many small 
*«as and classified by the critical aspects of location, cost, tenure, number ol 
l^oonis. and quality These measures of opportunity, when combined with 

on the social characteristics of the population, can be used to predict the 
0 UTO of in movers and out movers , j i, „r 

Although the accumulation of pertinent data should lead to better models of 
Wra urban migration in the short run, the prospects over a longer period arc more 
^cenain. -n,* housing needs of the population under ‘buty five domm te t^ 
^bUity pattern, but a large hazy area of perception. 

"^«cis IS also concerned The attitudes towards a gi«n nei^bouihood can shift 
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more rapidly than the physical chaiactenstics of the area, and the actions of 
planning boards, real-estate associations, and mortgage brokers are capricious 

It is increasingly apparent that virtiolfy all the elements that enter mto location 
decisions reflect mdividual perception and ei^uation of needs and opportumties, 
which are shaped m turn by the values and habits of various subcultures 
Households with sinular social characteristics but different hfe styles prefer widely 
different housing and neighbourhood conditions Even such a basic element as size 
of house IS perceived differently, scune households prefer large umts and others, 
even the more affluent, prefer a smaller number of rooms * ‘ Location preferences 
are more obviously tied to the background or to the role aspirations of the 
household The problem of planners, who try to design urban environments on the 
basis of such a tenuous structure of likes and dislikes, is brought out forcefuUy in 
Environment for A/an.*^ a coUection of papers that demonstrates clearly the 
uncertamties and conflicting interpretations of human needs as seen by professional 
piarmen In the absence of ngid functional requirements for urban residential areas, 
the alternatives seem to be either the aesthetics of the professional planner or the 
preference of the man m the street as inlerpieted in the market place The returns 
to planners in understanding and modifying preferences are enormous A shift m 
imddle-class norms regarding the value of access to downtown could be more 
sigruficant than all the urban renewal to date, changing attitudes towajds land 
tenure could modify the suburban landscape, and a desire for a greater variety of 
social contacts could alter the social-spatial distribution of the entire city. 
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Oata from Long Beach, Califonua’, Amer Journ. of Sociology, AX (1935-6), 598-610, and 
(op cit (see noted)), in each of his Qevdand reports. „ 

jThe effect of size has been studied theoreticaUy by Curmat KuUdorff tl^rton 
‘^asbOities, Lund Studies in Geon. Ser B. Human Geography. No 14, 1955), and 
^Pincally by Bertil Wendel (‘Reponal Aspects of Internal Migration and Mobility in Sweden. 
,rj,®30’, in3figrcriortin Jweden [seenoleSJ.pp 7-26) , , • 

Theodore R Anderson and J A Egeland -Spatial Aspects of Social Area Analysis. 
Social Rev 26 (1961) 392-8, Brian J L Berry •Ones as Systems within SystOTs of 
Oo®*. P<tper Regional Saenee Assn. 13 (1964). 147-63. Robert A Murdie 

and Chance in Metropolitan Toronto. Vniv of Chicago Dept ofCeogr Research 

(forthcoming) • . , „ 

’Rossi, op ciL (see noted), p 9 RossiwasaWetopredicialargeproporUon^mob^ty 

^ fte baas of a moUty index! b^d on age. household size, and tenure prefereiw (p 76) 
5™^ »“lts were obtained by R Wilkinson and O M Meny ‘A 
Athtudes to Movini’. Urban StuLs. 2 (1965). 1-14 See also Abu Lughod and Foley, op ciL 
‘’'*,J^e4)^P 155. 

'’See.'for*r'^°pl';!'M,chKl^D Young and Peter WiUmotl FamSy and Kmship in East 
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London (Chicago and London 1957) Miic Fned Gneving fot a Loit Home , In The Urban 
Condi/ion (edited by Leonard J Duhl New York, 196J) pp 151-71 

^'*A continuing investigation into the effect of physical environment and way of life is being 
undertaken by Williani Michelson An Empinia] Analysis of Urban Envuonmental 
Preferences Joum. Amer Jnsi of Pienners 32 (1966) 355-60 See also the review of the 
adjustment process by Robert Gutman Population Mobility in the American Middle Class jn 
The t/rban Comfinon [see note 19] pp 172-83 and by Herbert J Cans The Effects of the 
Move from City to Suburbs ibid, pp 184-98 idem Jh«Levirrownerj(NewYoik, 1967) 

* ‘Seymour KL Lipset and Reinhard Besidn Soefal Mobility tn Industrial Society (Betke\ey 
and Los Angeles, 1959) Table 2-1 Ct)id%Xem(PaiienuofMobi!ity [see noted), p 185) using 
SLX categones, found that less than SO per cent of those he studied shifted dunng a ten-year 
period. 


>>For adecaQeddiscuss]onorthefatenngprocess,seelVilluniC Cripby HiMSIns Markets 
ondPi/blicPohey (Philadelphia 1963) Chap 3 

*^Sidney Goldstein and Kurt B Mayer Meiropoliiani’ation and Population Oiange in 
Rhode Island Rhode Island Development Council Planning Division PubL No 3 Providence 
1961 p 51 Table 18) Green (op ciL (see note 4| Kept No 11 p 63) obtained similar 
results in Geveland. 

”Formstance of a total of more than 1 2tK>000moyes mChicago (1955-60) only about 
80 000 persons were relocated because of public demdiuon activities, including urban renewal 
public housing and expressways { Housing and Urban Renewal Progress Report [Oiicago 
Community Renewal Program 31 December 1964| Fig 7 and United States Censuses of 
PofmUtion and Housing. 1960 final Kept PllCfll 26 -Census Tracts Chicago lUmois) 

/D .. ‘ residential sepegitioft ate discussed m Davis McEntire Residence and Race 

(Berkeley and Los ^gelev I960) pp 9-101 and in Stanley LIcberson Ethnic Patterns sn 
AmencsB Qfiei (New York, 1963) Fot paibculat cities, see Paul Frederick Cieisey 
eo o" ^ *^'“** **98 1930 Amer Journ of Sociology 44 (1938-9) 

I ° Succesuon in aicago ibid. 56 (1950-1) 156-60 

ST 'u Ecology ©f ,n Ethnic Croup Amer Soeiol 

hILAi,,! u fc. Hungarian Immigranu in North America Their 

358-70*^ ” Ecology Canadian Journ of Econ. end Polil Set 22 (1956) 

(more'^sn ^on ^‘“opoti'an Toronto were ploited the Urge Italian area 

mobiIit?onon?map(F*n5* H'ShOP 

DunJ^^'rae Northern eioes. see OUs Dudley Duncan and Beverly 

^asb^ a«let Rapkin and William G 

ffitd L M«,r? V »"<» Los Angeles 1960) 

writers have shown that thrAe^fo^i^nriJ*"**^' IVegroer m Ofier (Chicago 1965) These 
u,bj; “S; 2“'^ “ «" 

■;S « “T 

papers R w °L't'e‘l"snd-J T ^ ■" PoUPCPoPr of 

Journ of Social Issues 22 No 'o Environment 

and Behavior Univ of Chicaeo ^ *^"*Lowenthal ed Environmental Perception 

studies or urban phenome^rmclu^i" ^^ R«earch Paper No 109 1967 Significant 
I960) Robert L Wdson The LwaWitTrf o/ »he dry (Cambridge Mass 

Stuart Chapin Jr and Shuley F ^ Crowr/i Dynemicr (edited by F 

Peterson a Model of Preference Onmr,t^ )fork. 1962) pp 359 99 and George L 
Appeamce of Residential Neighborb^ PercepUon of the Visual 

far urban studies relate to thrselect^ 7 (1967) 19-31 So 

"tovtng sMectKsn of neighbourhood rather than to motivations fot 

7sWolpert,op cit [see note 31 
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3*FurthM evidence B provided by Peter Gould {On Mentat Maps, Michigan Inter Unveraiy 
Community of Mathematical Geographers Discussion Paper No 9i 1966) who obtained 
eon^tenl structures of location preferences for individuals. 

^’Julian Wolpert ‘Migration as an Adjustment to Environment Stress’, in Man s Response 
lo the Fhyacal Environment (see note 341.pp 92-102. 

“Abu Lughod and Foley, op cit (see note 4|. p 135 Peter H Rossi {‘Why Families 
Move’, m The Language of Social Research [edited by Paul F Lazarsfeld and Morns Rosenberg, 
Glencoe. HL, 1955], pp 457-68, reference on p 459) suggests sli^tly smaller values. 

“Rossi, bhy Families 2/ove (see note 4) p gS.HowardS Lapm Structuring the Journey 
to (Philadelphia. 1964). p 163 

““Maps of mobility-desire lines are found m Lind (op eiL [see note 4] , p 28) in Albig 
CThe Mobility of Urban Popubtion’, (seenote4| pp 352— 3) and m Green (op aLfseenote 
4].ReptNo 9, p 52. and RepL No II. pp 54-5) Caplow (op cit (see note 4) p 416) 
tabulated his data by rings from the city centre in order to examme the depw of 
decentralizatioa No one has yet produced an urban counterpart to the remarkable work by C 
Wanen Thomthwaite Internal Migration in the United States (Philadelphia. 1934) in 
flow lines summarize the whole pattern of inteistate miffation. or the study by D^el O Fnce 
Distance and Direction as Vectors of Inietnal Migration, 1935-40, Social Forces, 27 
(1948-9), 48-53 

^ • One of the most stimulating discussions of the housing market is found in Cripby (op 

cit- (see note 22) . Chap 11) Other studies that approach the city s housing mai^tfrom^e 

POMt of view of supply and demand are Chester Rapkm and William C Gngsby 
f» Housing m Eastwtck (Redevelopment Authority of the City of j 

then Rendenteil Renewal in the Urban Core (RiOadeJphia. lf6W. 

PMjpM Hauser Housing a Metropolis Chnsrgd (Glencoe W. 1961) *31 

«The San FruiciscT Commumty Renewal Piopam has *" * 

tBe«ute and predict the present and future supplies 
P-^licy aid m Renewal plaAning (Ir. M Robmson. Harry B Wolf^ 

SunuUtion Model for Rene^i Programming*. Journ. Amer /«r 31 (196«. 

126-33 MicheUon analyses the de?nand by one set of 

downtown hi^-nse apartments (Waiiam Miehelson rowi 46 (1967-8) 190-6 

P«dise ASwialAnMysisfromaNttioowideSuiyey' W^>w46{1967 8) ISO 6 

221.PP ^-VV^.^sIlck^Sng and the amouni on the market 
«Gng5by dilTerentute. between the tot J g dwellings, have a lower 

itonetme Certain submarkets, such as ^ 

turnover than others, and the supjHy of dm type «» »’ » 

ilttptoporuonalely low at any one time (»id..p «3) ^ ,n,eniiewi earned out 

‘♦‘The best information to date in this w ^ ResMich Univenity of Michigan. Ann 
A,.!” R'sareh Cci.m. Insnyi. .ml l/r&iA Hob, hr, (U6.), 

^bot John B Lansing and Eva MueUet « Lansmi Residential Location and Urban 

l^Mg and Barth, op at (see note 32l » .„nj^^resfinggaming approach developed by 
Mobility The Second Wave oflnieniews (1966) * amount of money on various 

WHson (op eiL (see note 34]) asks people to spend a pven 

housfflg features i962I)findsthalhousinftxpenditures 

^'Margaret G incomes because of the shortterm 

*te tied more closely to avenge incomes ^ “ ^ proportion of income as income 

HuctuaUon in the lattei Housing expendiwes - jjgj gee also Louis Wlnnkk 

mcreases. and as tenure shifu frem tenting to o^g^ 


mcreases, and as tenure shifU ^^^^*’!^^^„^,^c^itratnltliteDOie*\.pp 3-67 
economic Constraints*, in /touting ^‘’1^* note 41) obtained values of 31, 28. 30. 

^ ^’For the years 1933 to J”’. Cp,ow (^_dL (Kenfto4 


• Tor me years ivaa lo • • . , „ Qeveund. tapiow lop ciu nuic^ 

26, and 24 percent of moves within . 1940-8. Albig me Mobihry of Urban 

»^el. p. 417) gives 25 toDamiUe. Rock Island, and Molme, lUmots. 

l^pulatBn. (see note 4). Table 6) ,,200feeL 

1929-30. that 25 to 30 percent of journ-ofSodologr, 

^‘Richard Dewey ‘Peripheral ,Otes that most out movement occurs by a 

« HW8-9). I18-J5,r.t..c»« ..a 

succession of diort moves, but provides «» |ijjrentrand, op nL (see note 3J,pp 112-26 

*»Sce KuUdorfT. op cit of Migration Distances’. /fep<rTFrrto'ie/3Wfnce 

See also Richard L. MoriiU TTe Distribution oiMigra 

ofiridta«sion,op ci‘-l»*«'»to31,pp 43-73 See 
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also Richsrd L Mornll and Forrest R Pitu Maimge Migration and the Mean Information 
held /Inna/s/liOT 0/ Imer Ceo^rj 57(1967) 401 22 

s'TheAsby and Cleveland paramelm are given by Duane F Marble and John D Nystuen 
An Approach to the Direct Measurement of Communi^ Mean Information Fields Papers 
Reponol Science Assn 11 (1963) 99 109 reference on pp 103—6 the parameter for small 
M dwestern cities IS derived fromAlbg, The Mobibly of Urban Population (see noted) Table 

**0p cit [sec noted above] p 161 

S^aplow (op cit [see note 4)) p 415 (Table 2) Dewey (op cit (see note 48] p 120) 
claims to have observed the same phencnnenaon theoutdciits of Milwaukee 

S«Gteen op cit [see noted) Reps No 9 p S2 assdRept No II p 5d Stouffer (op cit 
(see noted)) usmg the same data found that directional variations and moves by ethnic group 
distorted his explanatory model wliich was based on housing opportunities 

lllomer Hoyt ) The S/rucfiffe and Growth of Readential Neighborhoods in American 
ores (Federal llousmg Administration, Washington D C 1939) pp 114-18 Hoyts 
conclusions are evaluated for Boston by Uoyd Rodwin Housing and Economic Progress 
(Cambr dge Mass 1961) Chap 6 

**Gngsby op cit [see note 22) p 79 
’^Lansing and Barth op cit (scenoie32) p 21 

<Camt»«lge Mass 1964) Lowdon Wmgo Jr 
iTtJPf <R««wfces for the Future Washington D C 1961) E F 

SantaMonica Calif 1964) 

sLJ- I Vanauon of Population Density and Its Components m South Chicago . 
£b^ uTd^frT 1/^ R Seyfned The Centrality of 

^,1. 275-84 See also John D Herbert and 

burrs' ie«o«/ i'lt D'«nboiion of Residential Activity tn Urban Areas 

^m«d for fee« No 2(1960) 21 36 Betnard J Fneden discusses m detaU the 

Mast 1964] Chap 3 and Appendixl^** Old Neighborhoods ((Cambridge 

Valueug'ro* I960* C«rST4UmSM7*^*7?'“^ Distribution of Chtcago Land 

35) found* SffMtimeV«maBv *** (***oote4S) p 26) and Lanangfop cit [see note 45) p 

c.Z“s 

pp « 

actiYiUes u the major factor m movme*irS* *'*“ S'®' 8®’'® 

note 4J] p 28 ® ‘ ** *^*0 Lanang and Mueller op cit (see 

noted) p and Direction of Rendential Mobility in a Minneapolis Sample [see 

Deteminant of Readential Location 9 J^n F Kiin The Journey to-Work as a 

*’Caplow Incidence and DireclkmSfRf^‘’T*i^«'?7'^"'' 9(1952) 137-60 

note 4| p 416 ®‘ •'‘“deniial Mobility m a Minneapolis Sample [see 

of Miction on'’th*e“ “d Kurt B Mayer (The Impact 
Research 50 (1965) 5-23 and Popub^^ *"'* Suburbs Sociology and Social 

F Taeuber White Migration a^ 718-29) and by Karl E Tieuber and 

SutjirH ibid. 29(1964) 718 29 ^ Sodo-EconomK Differences between Cities and 

of Regionai Srience 3 5?,,, j iioc?l*^r*^^*f ^('tropolitan Residential Expansion 
f-^^-on T R l^kshmanarKAnApproShtothe 

tl964) 348-70) Obtained umiUr,eStr ^ ®*l‘>n'ore Region Econ. ciography 40 
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^*F Stuart Qiapin, Jr, and Shirley F Wens Factors Influenang Land Development 
(Institute for Research in Social Science, Uriv ofNorlhCarolina,OiapelHill, 1962),p 17 
’^Edward 3 kaiser 'Locational Decigon Factors in a Producer Model of Residential 
Development' (paper presented to the Regional ScKoce Association, Philadelphia, 1965) 

’^Edward J Taaffe, Barry J Gamer, and klaunce H Yeates The Peripheral Journey to 
h'or* (Evanston, 111 , 1963), p 34, explaindSpercentofvanationsincoramuter location by a 
function of population and distance See also Lap m. op ciL (see note 39), pp 123-40, IraS 
Lowry 'Location Parameters in the Pittsburg Model, Papers Regional Science Assn 11 
(1963), pp 146-65, Beverly Duncan and Otis Dudley Duncan The Measurement of Intra-City 
Locational and Residential Patterns', /ouni. of Regional Science 2, No 2 (1960), 37—54, John 
R Wolforth Residential Location and the I^aee of Work, h C Ceogi Ser No 4, Vancouver, 
1965, and J R Meyer. J F Kain, and M WoW The Urban Transportation Problem 
(Cambridge, Mass, 1965). Chap 6, Ihe Inienebtionship of Housmg and Urban Trans- 
portation’ This hst demonstrates the mteraction ofjob location and type of housmg structure 
in defentuning location 

’^Lansing, op cit [see note 45) p 74 

’®0f the drivers, 53 percent enjoyed the journey to work, 34 per cent did not care, and 13 
pet cent disliked It (ibid., p 99) 

■'^Goldstein and Mayer Residential Mobiliiy Migration and Community in Rhode Island 
[set note 4). p 24. Lapin, op «L [see note 42 above). p 153. Beverly Duncan ‘Intraurban 
Populauon Movement’, in Paul K. Halt and Albert J Reiss Cities and Sociology (rev ed., New 
York, 1957) n jn? 

”GUdy$ L. Palmer Labor Mobility m Six Otter (Social Science Research CeunnL New 
Yofk. 1954) 

’‘Lansing, op cit (see note 45| p SO.Lapm op ctt [see note 39), p 100 Lewry.op 
«l (see note 73], p 150 See also Beveily Duncan 'Fact ors in Work Reliance Separation 
Wage and Salary Workers. Chicago, 1951’. Amer SoctoL Rev 23 ‘J^se), 48-56 

’’The ee^s has pubUshed daU on mtennetroi«lit« Dows between SMSAs of mere than 
2SO.OOO popuUtion (101* flow ceUs) (‘MobiUty f«' ® 

Population. 1960. Subject Repts.. Final Rept PC (2), Part 2C. 1963, Table 2), and Beny has 
analysed a 43,000 x 4.300 mam.x of commuter movraenis from cenws daU^nan J L 
Beny Metropolitan Area Deprutton a Re Fvauaiion of Connpt end StaMttcal Practice \3 S 
Burew of thrcensut Working Paper 28. 1968. P H Long before electroiuc daU processing 
Green (op ciL (see note 4|) annually produced flow matnees among 321 cenmi ttacis 

«' 

^aa^Iism R FwalA Jt edit. Environment far Man (Bloomington, Ind , and London 
1967)T.tT, Se a’sjSposrum sponsomd by d-e Amencan Institute of Planner 



20 SOCIAL PROCESSES AND SPATIAL FOR^^ 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE CONCEPTUAL 
PROBLEMS OF URBAN PLANNING 


D Haney 

pie city IS manifestly a compLcated thing In part, the difficulty we expenencein 
ealing with it can he attnhuted to this inherent complexity But our problems can 
also be attnbuted to our failure to conceptualize the situation conecUy if our 
concepts are madequate or inconsistent we cannot hope to identify problems and 
formukte appropnate policy solutions In this essay, therefore, 1 want to address 
myself to the conceptual problems only I shall ignore the inherent complexity of 
the city Itself and seek instead to expose some of the problems which we ourselves 
generate by our characteristic ways of looking at the city One set of conceptual 
n disciplinary specialization on certain aspects of city 

Hi^finiinan. conccptualized in terms of our present 

framewo^ v ^i*'*^* ** emerging mterdisciplmary 

egoists about the cTty Sociologists, 

lonely fiirrmw city plannen, and so on, all appear to plough 

recently remarkeH th confined conceptual worlds Leven has thus 

1 ‘he recent past 

city as a laboratnrv m «,!, ifl*^/***'*^ ‘he city’ * Each discipluie uses the 

propositions and propositions and theories, yet no discipline has 

SS^are “ ‘he pnJiaiy problem to be 

city If we are to da thi< h ^one control) the complexity that ts the 

methodoiogi«d,phdoso£::s::.;^^^^^^^^^^ 

^e Geogmph.cal Venus the Sociological Imagmat.on 

in «if at? somehow relate the social processes that go on 
amounts to integratmg two imoorianf'^*' city assumes In disciplinary terms, this 
call It buildmg a bndee faetwe^n^ research and educational traditions-I shall 
those unbued with a spatial sociological imagmation and 

^ain the meaning of this distinctiorT"'^ * Bcographical imagmation Let me 

to undentand the larger\utoriS*!frIl^" as something which enables its possessor 
and the external career of a Tari^" r" meanmg for the inner life 

imagmation ,s ,jie ,dea that ihflL Iro“ of ‘his 

and gauge his own fate only by “"dentand his own expenence 

his own chances m life only^bv '”“on his penod. that he can know 

^cumstances The socioloaca? . ^ ‘bose of aU mdmduals m his 

biography and the relations be^wS,^^ Scasp history and 

al^y s the urge to know the *" of its use there is 

A ” ‘be penod m which^e hw h bistoncal meanmg of the mdmdual m 
As Mills goes on to pomr out ^^^‘‘“^“^“‘‘b.sbemg* 
possession of sociology, but it is tmagmation is not the sole 

ofT D*^"* Repoml Science >i ^ disciplmes m the social 

of the Assocauo^ ^«««««, 25 (,970) 47-69 Reprinted by permus.on 
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sciences (including economics, and anthropology) and is the central 

concern of history and social philosophy as well The sociologica] imagmation has 
an extraordinary powerful tradition behind it From Plato through Rousseau to 
Marcuse, there has been a never ending debate upon the relationship of the 
individual to society and the role of the individual m history In the last 
half century or so, the methodology associated with the social sciences has also 
become more rigorous and more scientific (some would say psuedo scientific) The 
sociological imagination can now feed upon an enormous speculative literature, a 
plethora of survey research results, and a few well articulated theones regarding 


certam aspects of the social process 

It is useful to contrast with this ‘soaological imagination* a rather more diffuM 
quality which I shall call ‘spatial consciousness* or the ‘geographical unagination 
This imagination enables the individual to recognize the role of space and place in 
ius own biography, to relate to the spaces he sees around him, and to reco^ize how 
transactions between individuals and between organizations are affected by the 
space that separates them It allows him to recognize the relations^? which exists 
between him and his nei^bourhood, his temtoty. or, to use the language of the 
street gangs, bs ‘tuif It allows ton to judge the relevance of events m other places 
(on other peoples’ 'turD-to judge whether the luarch of communism in 
•Iharland, and Uos is or is not relevant to him here m Santa Monica now It aUo^ 
him also to fashion and use space creatively and to appreciate the meamng of the 
spatial fonns created by others Hus ’spaual “"serousness or geopapM 
nnaginatton’ is manifest m many disciplmes iT 

planners, geographers, anthropologists, ™ 

But It has a fir weaker academic tradition behind it. and ts methodology still relies 
heavily upon "0^*0 The mam seat of Ih. spatial consciousness m western 

•y;!i*’i:,::hte';"uV.to‘er^ ^^vraifpr,;;! 

n we exanme the ways ,nc,oioocal imagmation (C Wnght Mills among 
ftose possessed vnth a ^■XorkTaspa"''” world There are also 

em) who nevertheless seem imagination or spatial consciousness, 

aose jiossessed of a 'T„K^®is fashioned can have a profound 

whofadtorecogniaethataeway rnwraai ^ examples of beautiful but 
effect upon social processes-hence me in*'*' f 

unhvable designs .j,. sociological and the spatial approach to 

too this interface Hii ' iTg.^s of md.vrdJs and even whole 

problems, a number of ^j^^ osjessed of the soaological imagination have 
disnplines have crept ^ ^ (he spatial dimension m the social process 

come to recognme the ,„,e latter proposing the new science of 

Hallowell and Hall in ethology. Sommer's studies of the role of 

proxemics), Tinbergen influencing human reaction to environmental 

personal of the growth of the spatial consciousness in 

design, Piaget and mhe Cassirer and Larger with their clear recognition of 

chfldren, philosophers -.55 upon man’s view of his relationship to the 

the affect of the spatial ■ u . f s amples.* We also find regional economists 
world around him, odjeishave moved into this interface irom the 

and regional scientists in ^ consciousness, they have comei 

other direction Trained m a tradii on ^ 


recognize how the fashioning 


of spatial fonn can influence the social process 
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architfcls su'h as Lynch and Daxiadis (with hu proposed new science of ekastKs), 
aty planners such as Itoward and Abercrombie * Stradsflinj the Interface, vt also 
find the reoonal geographer who in spte of his taboo-laden methodology and 
wax analytic tools can still on occasion manage to consry some deep insights into 
the way in whi^h regional consciousness regional identity, and natural and 
man-jTjde eniironnent me^ into one another owr time to create a dotinctn^ 
spatial structure to human orgaruzatioiL Recently human geographers have been 
more^actne in exploring the telaiionshipi between social processes and spatial 


There b an enormous but widely scattered literature which relates to the 
interface But it is difnculi to pull it all locciher to dista its message Perhaps one 
conceptual framework for our 
h?era?um be to sunry and synthesize this vast diffuse 

arw ^ win probably reveal how difncult it is to work in this 

^Snrie hSl r ad,«stments Ir ,s interesting to consider, for 

achusfto ea h oth« reponal scientist to 

Si fa™ f'ty processes TTie intricacies of 

«n?raS "T «rly wo.kers in regional science Space 

nationi leU |f«m ^ accounting frameworks devised for th» 

substituted aawit other ««$ ^ 

haw most of location theon- production piocea (from whichwe 

simply another varuble m a^eon,-» ^ mrsrtegionaJ equilibrium models) Space was 

understanding their economics 

dn^mg-board desipi and m partKul^bi ‘® 

(a notorious mstrument for r Process of designing from the map 

making 3 planning decision about ti as expressed m land use In 

httle or no use for th^aSJJS^A ‘h' ®«ty Pl^ner had 
the reoonal scientist the economist generalizations of 

or green on his plinmng map accoidnw h *°'‘®*®?*** coloured the parcel red 
of ihe spatial form and his rough 
conceived of them (provided 

^ the balaiKe of political pressures) oot solely determined 

advocates on ihe spatial desien siH^ f«, ®"* Ific strongest 

of Ac social proSsa, th^^mems a greater awarenass 

duabuse hmiself of deeteseTirf "«'“■'>■ foe the planner to 

patterns, nhen ii n really hrdme m t”ha order m simple tnappable 

“mL "tremely comple, soeral organiialion 

geographical imainnations toeether'tn'ib'”^" bringing the sociological and 
.tnrg^e do so Mo„ often .fa. fy Hot i, has teen a 

have been regarded as nnrelaied m “tl aociologrcal approaches 

■ly problem, Some have son*, f " to the analysrs of 

and thereby to monld the somi "“''‘fy the spatial form of a city 

■yy.c.1.. been the app'^ch ” goXStn hi 

Pnyaieal planners r,„„ Other, have 
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involves the neurological synthesis of all kinds of sense experience-opUcal. tactual, 
r ^=“’”thetic TiJs synthesis amounts to a spatial experience In which 
miv ^ f of vanous senses is reconciled An instantaneous schema or Impression 

”f IIH' Kh'™ 01 

IXa fn .HH "'™ory md Inrning „t involved, Ihe schemj mjy be 

Seoiofentt " X'™'™ >■1' '"'•“'■ll)' l«t„ed modes of ihoOEhl 
Perceptual space is primarily experienced throu^ the senses but we do not vet 

coune eeometrv Genm».t^ **” 'nalhematics and In particular, of 

sbstrael geome'nes’ ”»£' we'X'T' “f'oo'' other Hie 

perceptual level if they are to some Interpretation at the 

diagrams which a typical textbook m b*”'*” ^*’*’*' *en$c-hence, all the 

may be modified^ Our perceptual experience 

experience may be affected bv oroil?,. abstract analysis The perceptual 
analyticaUy tractable theo^^^r^S or^^^^^^^ 

geometry We need. thereXre ,? fioa'® ™! **"'''** tesorl to formal 
occur on the perceptual or oteimc levd^v tl? teptesenling events as they 
forms a geometry Conversely w« miv »./ attract s>mbolic system which 
the organic or perceptual level for idew aIJV'* some Interpretation on 

I have iscuHed <lsewh«e VoritTf 2 abstract level 

transferring expenence gained at one lev»i f *'"* 'bat arise In this process of 
another level > The mam of 

e need to demonstrate 


»m, Stem,,! iSomorphX 'I”' »• n«d to demnnsini, 

posceptnjl ,sp,„„„ 'h, pomssiy u„d and Ihp panicolar 

isomorphism oxisls «, can “•■P'l "Title such an 

plane mlo a geometry for analyse tieaimn,lX*“" '^'"''ed from the perceplua] 

ows os 10 imnsfer conclusions fsoin ihn an i eeiecessful mapping is one that 
perceptoa] experience in such a waTthat hack into she realm of 

^e petcepiual iiloalion On a flai pLI,„' Predictive posver over 
distances between many obtecls ftSii ,ust If ?' 1 can predict physical 

by the use of Euclidean geometry and\is iheasutements. and I can doit 

^ imwrtan. onc Uing lxpe,i£ „f X?"' " Thhexamplels 
ohvsT 7 relevant geometry for rtisnn has taught us that Euclidean 
phy« t space-., leas, f„ „ ,.T,i, £^“'"E >he orgamaat.on of objects m 
geometry u cm n, IhrlTrtl a'teoncemed Eoel.dean 

fm m ""h •"'™ticexor™„ 1"“'“ *"‘1 'he Physical 

hmX* ^ '’h”“' '™e ae 'hey imte S'™'"!’ 

It might appear from "7^™' on the earth's surface 

develoD*°™* ‘^'''e^opment out of Euclide^m^ *" analytic treatment of spatial 
shat oT,',“' ™ ha" »»' Eet dev«d have sSch a 

this d’ewlfi Euclidean surf f°>' generalizing about 

s no, sX”J'' ""hlems wonrbeSr?,^"’ '"’"P" 'v=n given 
no, tsomorpluc »„h phy„e,g I'eS. IriT h'™" social spec 
pave Item, she history „f phy„„ 
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very important to teach us We cannot expect that the kind of geometry 
appropriate for discussing one kmd of process will be adequate to deal with another 
process The selection of an appropriate geometry is essentially an empirical 
problem, and we must demonstrate (either by successful application or by the 
study of structural isomorphisms) how particular kinds of perceptual expenence 
can vaUdly be mapped into a particular geometry ' * In general, the philosophers of 
space tel] us, we cannot select an appropriate geometry mdependent of some 
process, for it is the process which defines the nature of the co-ordmate system we 
must use for its analysis This conclusion can, ! believe, be transferred intact to the 
social sphere Each form of social actnnty defines its space, there is no evidence that 
such spaces are Euclidean or even that they are remotely similar to each other 
From this we have the geographer’s concept of socio-economic space, the 
psychologist’s and anthropologist’s concept of ‘personal space’, and so on A 
primary need, if we arc to understand the spatial form of the city, therefore, is the 
articulation of an adequate philosophy of social space In so far as we can only 
understand social space by reference to some social activity, we are forced to 
attempt an mtegration of the sociological and the geographical imagination 

Hie construction of a philosophy of social space will be difficult, for we need far 
more knowledge about the processes which go on in the perceptual realm of spatial 
experience We know very little, for example, about the exact manner in which the 
artist or architect fashions space to transmit an aesthetic expenence We know that 
he often succeeds (or fads) but we scarcely know how We know that the pnnciples 
Upon which an architect fashions space are very different from the pnnciples 
employed by the engineer Good architecture presumably incorporates two sets of 
pnnciples of spatial organization— one set designed to prevent the structure created 
from violating physical constraints, and the other set designed to facilitate the 
transference of some aesthetic expenence The physical pnnciples pose no 
ptoblcm-they are Euclidean and analytically tractable The aesthetic principles are 
extremely difficult to deal with langer provides an interesting starting pomt for a 
theory of space in ait, ‘ ’ She hypothesises that the space in which we live and act 
is not what is treated m art at all’, for the space m which we have our physical bemg 
IS a system of relationships whereas the space of art b a created space buflt out of 
forms, colours, and so on Hius the visual space defined by a paintmg is essentially 
an aiusion ’like the space “behind” the surface of a mirror, it is what the 
physicists call “virtual sp3ce”-an intangible image This virtual space is the primary 
dlusion of all plastic art’ In a later secUon. Linger goes on to extend this concept 
to architecture ‘ ^ Architecture clearly has actual function, and it also defines and 
ananges spatial umts m terms of actual spatial relationships which have meaning for 
us m teniB of the space m which we live and move But nevertheless, archilecture 
IS a plasuc art. and its fi„t achievement is always, unconxiously and inevitably, an 
illusion something purely imaginary or conceptual translated mto visual 

\VhTB this something which we translate into a visual impression*’ Architecture, 
suecests Unger, is an ethnic tfomaw-’a physically present human environment 
lh« expresses the characteristic rhythmic functional patterns which constitute a 
culture’ In other words, the shapmg of spacej^ich goes on m architecture and, 
therefore, m the city b a shapmg which is symbolic of our culture, ^bobc of the 
existing ^ial order, symbolic of oux a^iratmns^ our needs, and our fears. If. 
tUrefore we arc to evaluate the spatial fonn of the city, we must, somehow or 
other understand its creative meaning as weU as its mere physical dimensions 
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It has been an iniponant principle m ait and arehiicclute that spatial form can 
be manipulaled in vanous iia>s lo yield various symbolic meanings Until recently 
TO hare faded to stud) Ibis process saenlilically There Is a growing lileiatuie on 
“ growing realization that we need some 
mhtb?o .*“ 11 .“^ "'“““I’' ensiionment rakes on meaning for its 

“i"™" '■“iMing! for example, often signify much about the 
“ to m mLr't "i' «>n“! processes which ate supposed 

mi. dna h.. , m '“"“'’y "oiP'y ll"ough the spatial relationship which some 
mmehow s^m H ^ c "la' thosi In the choir 

Sommer has exim*d"rb° P™''g'il) 'hm those In Ihe nave 

systems‘’^s wo L affect human behaviour and aclinty 

SLc^e '""S before it yield, some 

human behawour The 

scale Levi Sirau^< fti< eh P^'l^ps applicable at a more general 

culture may reSrS ^ I" a primitive 

relationship, wSr , r,t. “l mythology of the people and the wcial 
a typical eighteenth-ceniurv vrfi '^^'*^''*c*^*^**** population “ The layout of 
order aa u then existed wih itf 

nobnuy Lowenthal and Pnn!. ”l ^ of powtr in the Church and Ihe 

enviroLTto noted how each age fashion, its 

modem amorphous version of^tt^sHi ** * 

accident that church and chaoel SDir« ‘^s symbolic quality It ts no 

age of church power), wheren^n , ^reara over Oxford (a town created m the 
building and the Chase Manhattan '* ‘*'® 

Island These are all crude examni^ nh building whjch brood over Manhattan 
symbolic meaning, and spatial SehA«n interactions between spatial form, 

•bat we understand It f, important 

reconswcl the preconceived city form, iW ‘luote Webber again) ‘to 

eras The basic point I am trvintr ro "’’''bed the social structures ofpast 

form, we must tint inquire inTo fhl s-t^i" ''“‘l undentand spatial 

be done’ ‘be symbols qualities of that form How can this 

lead a creative^artist icTSd smc^?” understand the intuitions which 

long way to understanding the imr^i k'"? * "’"“^e But. I think we can go a 
««.ve It In ter™ of the «tm7y « bas upon the people who 

which we must leam to gauge^Kr 5 « ‘bis reaction 

^,’”J°b. ‘benwecantty toundersianrfih all manner of signals and 

Mwmn understand the mewse wWlT””*?* P''® •“ ‘be^ 

of ^m*"i*"* •bis we need a vmvmxx People receive from their constructed 
and^nr^k®,"'^ environment symbolism^ f°“be measurement 

«d psychology have much to r«^^7; '•'M«bn.ques ofpsycholmgu.st.es 
E.., ® of an oSr? ‘"Uniques allow us to 

respect tV We 'rT* behavioural 

*^Ple thi "P behavioural deposition In a 

which ^scover their attitudes tnon .i ® j^^be individual or of a group of 

ct^ruct r 'Ve can P'^^Pbons of the space 

•beoty, semantic differential ‘bis from personal 

>erent«I. through to more direct questionnaire 



'O' '» Uie cognmvE stale of the mdmdual 

ani Jus spatial environment An alternative, favoured by behaviourists 

of ftiiflv. psychologists, IS simply to observe peoples’ behaviour and, on the basis 
nvfrt k-k “haviour, gauge their reaction to objects and events In this case, it is 
which provides us with the necessary clues to understand 
anvtkm Practical considerations make it almost impossible to use 

mvolw/ ° f ^ behaviour ndien large aggregates of population are 

example, m the study of journey to-work and journey to shop 
Phenomeru as they occur at the total city scale of analysis 
of t of difficulties arise from using these techniques to measure the impact 

„j * symbolism that exists in the city At the aggregative level, we have to 
in lb information provided by a generalized description of spatial activity 

hav^ * '^fk' activity pattern may be a function of all kinds of things which 

, I S lo do with spatial form and spatial meaning There is undoubtedly a 
form^ H Jhe social process which operates independently of spatial 

form' know what portion of the activity is influenced by spatial 

still f^” '*'‘uch portion remains relatively independent Even at the microlevel, we 
djfr problem that experunenlal controls over unwanted vanables are 

reach * institute We can learn a lot from laboratory cxpenments on the 
ileDth°” '^nous forms of spatially organized stunuli-reactions to complexity, 
tttm associations in meaning, pattern preferences, and so on, but it is 

unfrti?* ^ to relate these findmgs to complex activity patterns as they 

Iiteraf * * Nevertheless, there is a growing (and very stimulating) 

and behavioural responses to certain aspects of environmental design 

, in which individuals react to and schematize vanous aspects of the 

iwni JJut is the city I do not want to review these studies here, but I do 
pointT general philosophical framework for thinking which 

‘siJr framework is one m which space only takes on meaning m terms of 
ind relationships’, and a significant relationship cannot be determined 

_ j tit of the cogmtive state of some mdmdual and the context m which that 
ind H 1 himself Social space, therefore, is made up of a complex of 

VI ua] feelings and images about and reactions towards the spatial symbolism 
conn *'^^®ttnds that individual Each person, it seems, lives m his own personally 
spatial relationships.contained, asit were, m his own geometric 
View'” would make for a depressuig picture from the analytic pomt of 

suhn’, I !! "0* for the fact that groups of people appear to idmtify 

auDe similar images with respect to the space that surrounds them and also 

to develop sirmlar ways of judging significance and behaving m space The 
a J’^'rig secure, but, at this stage, it seems reasonable to adopt as 

hypothesis the view that individuals possess some proportion (« yet 
certa *™oned) of ‘common image’ derived from some group norms (and pro a y 
nain norms m acting with respect to that image), and a proportion of hmique 
SMf!!i ^ highly Idiosyncratic and unpredictable It is the common part of the 

Some which we must first concern ourselves with if we are to squeeze ou 

ails of the real nature of soaal space , 

already suggested that the material so far gathered on spatial “ 

ilS'T It IS very suggestive Lynch, for example, indi«tes that 

*PPears'^f schemas which hang together topologically the . j- 

PKm to move from one focal pomt (or node) to another along wen-defmed 
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paths TTus leaves vast areas of the phyaca! space which are not touched and are 
indeed unknown as far as the individual is concerned The implication of this 
particular study is that we should think of city organization with the analytic tools 
of topology rather than with Euclidean geometry Lynch also suggests that certain 
features m the physical environment create ‘edges’ beyond which the mdividual 
does not typicaUy penetrate Both Lee and Steinitz confirm his finding that 
boundanes can be identified for some areas in a city, and these areas seem to form 
distinctive neighbourhoods** In some cases, these boundanes may be easily 
travened, but, m other cases, they may act as barners to movement in the 
city-ghetto avoidance behaviour on the part of middle class whites and the strong 
ptescnptive terntonality which can be found among certain ethnic and religious 
groups (as in Protestant Catholic areas of Northern Ireland) are good examples So 
we can expect strong discontinuities in socially measured spatial stnictures At a 
more a^egated level (say the total journey to-work pattern in a city), many of the 
counteract each other and amount to 
,1 IS capable of bemg tackled 

£ SSrlr ^ even when aggtegaled mto very groups for 

CTOuo hetav,™,'^ °‘""S of the city Thw ere distinctive 

lather different suggest that rather different parts of the city have 

“a m„„ Sr™, " I" T’- -""f >>' generiiamg 

that the soace is far h- •’ere, the work of geographen suggests 

deahng with and the omKiU * ***'• n^’rrre of the socio-economic surface we are 
analysis of events on that swie “*1!!*,!'’“’'!'“ "?"tfo™“t»te to permit the 
space IS comolex •» general, we have to conclude that social 

different from the physical spawTr, certainly 

work. ^ ** which the engineei and the planner typically 

they are'^moulded by'^expene^e'^andh of personal space arise, how 

gatial form Againf meTd”„ce"^S;:“''‘' f-e of a changmg 

Piaget and Inhelder has to do wilhfciv “P"'” 

in the young*® "nwre seem k. m whidi spatial consciousness develops 
ropology through projective reladonsh.^ 1 “^p ^''^•“•’ onary stages gomg from 
physical space It appears, however ih^ formulation of concepts of 

spatial abQity m all cultures, particdarii necessarily learn the same 

IS concerned * ’ The evidence <ii<.<va.w ** schematizing spatial mformation 

and i.d.wdu.1 P'="'fttn>"«g. gtoup learmng. 

schema It is quite probable that Aafr- formation of an individual’s spatial 
styles of representmg spatial relaticmsh^* culture groups develop totally different 
‘•rrectly related to ’"ay. in themselves, be 

may therefore have rather diffoTMt f^'Oerent groups withm a population 
undoubtedly pkys an unpLSnJ^^ and educaUon 

>s a good deal “ determmmg spatial abihty** Certainly, 

'uaps, to maintam a sensed ^ Population as regards the ability to read 
l?nation m the w^v ul » on There is also considerable 

iwdii^ or groups construct mental schemas 
tionsiups by rote leammg (this appears to 
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^acterutic of many pnmitive and poorly educated peoples) Others may have 
^pie ccK>r(toate referencing systems developed to pigeon hole experiences, and 
complex (and perhaps even inconsistent) ways of 
nn ™ Spatial relationships But much of the information which is built up 

IiVp? ^ncma must be the result of individual expenence, and the schema is 

y to undergo continual change as more experience is had The nature of that 
penence may be crucial to determining the symbolism— the area of a city you 
* ° ^ because of unhappy memories, the area you always associate with 
M* A iu^ ^P®nence continues to accrue, and that expenence may modify or 
n the nature of the mental map or the spatial form as recorded m the image 
OTory Itself may fade and parts of the spatial image which are not reinforced may 
^ ^ disappear Social space is not only variable from individual to 

wdualand from group to group, t/isn/so lambleovertvne 
have attempted to demonstrate in this section that space is not as simple as the 
P ^icists or the philosophers of science would have us believe If we are to 
*P3ce, we must consider its symboLc meaning and its complex impact 
pon behaviour as it is mediated by the cognitive processes One of the benefits of 
ve opmg this view of space is that it is a view which seems capable of integrating 
geographical and the sociological miaginations, for, wiAout an adequate 
of social processes in all their complexity, we cannot hope to 
“coentand social space m all its complexity 

^we Methodological Problems at the Interface 

its ^ Jection, I sought to show that an understanding of space m all of 

be depends upon an appreciation of social processes It would, I think, 

« possible to advance a similar argument with respect to social processes that an 
^entandmg of the social process in all its complexity depends upon an 
mecution of spatial form Rather than attempt such an argument, however, I 
to consider the methodologicaJ problems whidi he at the mterface between 
^i^ogical and geographical work. This wiU demonstrate how difficult work at the 
ace is likely to be, and it will also provide some evidence for the importance 
l^tial fonn to study of the social process as it manifests itself m the city 
, ® between the sociological and geographical imaginations can be built 
If we possess adequate tools. These tools amount to a set of concepts and 
cnn« ^ch can be used to weld the two sides together If the resultant 
IS to be capable of analytic elaboration and suxcptible to empincal 
mathematical and statistical methods will be needed We must, 
/dentify the mathematical and statistical methods which wih ^ow us to 
the bndge It seems likely that these methods will not be identifiable except 
a given context If, for example, wc arc interested in the mteraction betwen 

anj of the city, the mental mapsofindividuaJs, their stales of stress, 

tool, « patterns of social and spatial behaviour, then we will require one set ot 
interested m the gross aggregate changing form 
f^»oaI dynamics which are associated with that changing form, we shall reqmrc 
the ^ case, we need a language which is capable of embracing 

® of vaiying mdindual gcoraelnes and social activity systems the 

»« ■:» afford ,0 rgnorc the datada of etdtttdoaJ behavrour 
« With examining the relationship between the spatial form o 

behaviour in it 1 cannot, therefore, set up any £ne^ 
‘hodological framework for working at the mterface ! can. however. 
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paths This leaves vast areas of ihe physical space which are not touched and are 
indeed unknown as far as the individual is concerned The implication of this 
particular study is that we should think of city organization with the analytic tools 
of topology rather than with Euclidean geometry Lynch also suggests that certain 
features in the physical environment create ‘edges’ beyond which the individual 
does not typicaUy penetrate Both Lee and Stemitz confirm his finding that 
boundaries can be identified for some areas in a city, and these areas seem to form 
distinctive neighbourhoods In some cases, these boundaries may be easily 
traversed, but, in other cases they may act as barriers to movement in the 
city-ghetto avoidance behaviour on the pan of middle class whites and the strong 
prescriptive ternlonality which can be found among certain ethnic and religious 
groups (as m Protestant Catholic areas of Northern Ireland) are good examples So 
we can expect strong discontinuities in socially measured spatial structures At a 
total journey lo-wotk pattern in a city), many of the 
i nicotal images may counteract each other and amount to 

de«r,„S T'. « «P^We of being tackled 

mhonfnt.i.ni^t Ihc cwdencc suggesis tlut there is a good deal of 

tS S ^ bef^viour even when aggregated into very lar^ groups for 

EiouD tehavinu "**>d*>s of the City There are distinctive 

SoS r «P’‘«ble m terms of the 

occupation, income, etc), and 
rather different Xf/!” that rather different parts of the city have 

!o fmorVern lo , /‘I.? be Jt^tified in gene^izmg 

dealing with and the nr^M nature of Ihe socio-economic surface we are 

analysu of events on that s*ulf?e **'^1"* ‘^nsrormations to permit the 

*pace .s corno ex ^ ^'""al. we have to conclude that social 

different from the physical Serin certainly 

work ^ "* which the engineer and the planner typically 

ihey arJ'moulded'SexTCnenw^a^d^ notions of personal space ansc, how 
spatial form Again^the'^videnc’e ^ ofa changing 

Piaget and Inhelder has to^o 

m the young** There werr. spatial consciousness develops 

topology througli projective relatSsh.Jl*?" p*’^ evolutionary stages going from 
physical space It appears howevJTS-,? i, formulation of concepts of 

spatial ability in all cuIiiiTM oot necessarily learn the same 

IS concerned*’ The evidence^ 

and individual learning ate inJSJd'm’^i! conditioning, group learning, 

schema It is qmte probable ihat .1 rr ™ fwmation of an individual’s spaliS 
styles of representing spatial reUr ' 1**"* culture groups develop totally different 

*™tly „h„j „ •"'1 ,lyks „,y,‘;„ U„^e„e,, by 

i"ay therefore have rather difr., . noims Different groups within a population 
cndoubiedly plays anlpLSJ ^biliUes. and education 

^«re IS a good deal of variance in spatial abUity *» Certainly. 

PS. to maintain a sense of di ^ population as regards the ability to read 

™m„„ „ rXh “ al» con'idyrawa 

^ PS the simplest is to remember”^! * ^ Steeps construct mental schemas 
'member rehlionships by rote learmng (this appears to 
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i'd "I!? controversy imiaUy results from a failure to identity how 
Snfn^Sn , languages are being used Taylor has indicated that 

crnhUm- 3^* because of a failure to appreciate that location occun twice m the 
trpatm c ntay use location as a di^rmunant variable (m which case we are 

dm,™ Sf* ““ “ PraP'rty of individuals), or we may accept a given 

,, j ® space mto locational units and use these space time individuals (such 
izatron areas) to collect mrormalion in a substance language Regional 

adnnt ^ based on proximity in the substance language We can also 

P various combinations or strategies, such as introducing contiguity constraints 
^ property) in the grouping procedure, or searching for 
cham individuals which are homogeneous with respect to certain property 
a tft rustics (this yields us uruform regions) Typically the urban planner accepts 

0 locational units (usually census tracts), measures vanables m each tract and 
cont'^^t group tracts accordmg to sumlanty of properties while observing a 
for constramt I do not, however, want to discuss these strategies in detail 
^ have made my mam point the process of individuation at the mterface 
unde^rt" sociological and gec^raphical imagination requires a thorough 

rstmding of two rather different languages and an adequate methodology to 
IS tb^h combmation This may seem an obscure pomt in some respects, yet it 
tvltt methodological issue which lies bchmd the confusion of the planer 
ri rying to combine ideas about physical neighbourhood (usually ihou^t of in 
jj ^®''8U3ge) and social functioning (usually thought of in the substance 

1 P®bcy conclusions which a planner reaches may thus depend upon 

lantni he regards as dominant and upon exactly how he combines the two 

Buages mto some framework for analysis 
^’ifounding 

wn ** tnckiest problems to resolve at the interface is to control unwanted 
now ” Identify the role of each mdividual vanable m complex mteracting 
is situations Without an adequate experimental design procedure, it 

effeci confound one variable with another, to confound causes with 

com confound functional relationships with causal relationships, and to 
any number of first-order inferential sins It is easy, of course, to be rather 
L negative about this, but. even if we attempt to be posiuve and do not 
fKMr^l'k ^ premature rigour, the problems sUU impmge upon us at every turn in 
loot, . Consider the following simple example The sonologist typically 

-1, diffusion process as it operates between individuals, groups, sc^ 

ha^ ‘^'^‘“res, and so on The relevant vanables in predicting the diffusion relate 
looW . ‘f’® Personality charactenstics of the individual The geographer fypicaUy 

dete^* spahal aspect and regards locational proximity as the prune varubleln 

‘he course of a diffusion process Now. it so happens that people of the 
•» ■» P'o^mlty lo om vnolhvr How Ihvn, aw we to 

[eisofl^ •'“w much the spatial variable contnbules. and how 'J 

Hfe ? a 'onfnbutee In any sttnalton, we must 'S/ i- 

donoi^*^’ “"fortunately, the two aspects arc not independent 

handle possess adequate nonexpeiimental research designs 

i^sort of problem many but the crudest fashion nrocess 

"f confoundmg, however, exist in work on 

*s iniDo!!* “‘^‘bought of as being independent of spatial form w 

Po 3nt for the sociologist working in hts own sphere o ry 
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demonstrate the kinds of problem wc face by examining the tools we possess for 
bridge tudding m a certain context, namely, that of analysing the gross spatial form 
of a city and aggregate overt behaviour patterns within it. In this context, I want to 
concentrate upon the problem of inference and predictive control I choose this 
particular focus because as Harris pomts out. planners are interested in making 
conditional predictions regarding function and development’, and this does not 
diller from the mterest of the social scientist who uses conditional prediction as a 
means for iralidatmg a theory ■Iberefore. both prediction and theory formation 
as regards the city wilt depend upon the existence of a valid framework for setting 
^ inferences As 1 shall seek to show, such a framework does not 
nrJi/I • have space to consider only selected aspects of the 

statistic^ mference°^* to examine the problems of individuation, confounding, and 

Indniduaiion 

’"P “P " ro.inr«cn«„ 

an individual is “P ® population The process of defining 

s“ch « £n •’ veiy important Logicians 

individuation examined some general problems which arise in 

inSuaSon in sI?ftrrZ^i‘“ ‘hat between 

the first kind of laneuace tpacMime langtiagcs In 

properties (a, o o ^ individual may be defined by specifying a set of 
'tom' by iti'imV Se Posstoes-m may in JiviJuale 1 

amployment stnfctute "nd so^or'ln’V^ asslomtralion. Iht nature of the 
tndmduaiion dependa upon sneafv^m .h however, the 

CO ordinate structure whierfeotewniri^ location of an object within a 
I) These two laniSiaee’^Sf.m. i 

therefore dangerous and^im^. talher differenl properties, and it is 

-c.ea.che, „„"S pj^e™ “to “er'i'T P-oce» the 

the putely Beographical app, on* “ P'opetty language whereas 

the gap between the two mvolles mak.nl I [ '‘me language Bndgmg 

or, preferably, writme some m.t,i ‘h* two languages simultaneously 

rstics of both languages Such a which embraces the relevant character- 

the initial investigations into >ic does not at present exist and some of 

’ ■ For our Lediirpu^r;^ development will not be 
the two languages in the same comA. 41 j femain content with using 

demonstrated by examining the Dmri.« r «n tius procedure can best be 

Consider the notion or . ' “‘^'PonaJiaation 

substance language for two md2ijs,oJi' languages It is feasible m the 

have exactly the same population size position (two towns may 

the space time language (two foam ’ *^'^h a condition is not possible in 

mdividuaJs. once Identified same location) But 

possible to identify many Dron«I^' properties attached to them so that it is 
might be relative locationSa^**’ ? 

to individuate objects, or it m^v^, ' I 7 ’® So space can be used 

either a space time or m a subsfa^/il“**^ Property of individuals defined in 
haractenstics and space itself can ‘^nguages have different 

rth^ scarcely suipnnnz *’**''^ language but in different 

phdosophicalandmethodoloLircM^Sj*“,i*‘l“*'°'' generated a lot of 
nand that the regionalization problem is 
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hypoihcsii and as they occur in realiQr We may find there is or is not a significant 
difference at the 5 per cent level But, we also need to show that the model predicts 
the correct spatial arrangement of the cell predictions We can use a t-colour 
contiguity test to show that at the 5 per cent level there is or is not a significant 
difference between the spatial pallcrn generated under hypothesis and the spatial 
pattern observed in reality If the two tests ate totally independent of each oth»r 
we can join these two significance levels by the multiplication rule and say that the 
joint lest operates at the 0-25 per cent level of significance But, it is clear that the 
two tests are not independent of each other In fact, joining the two tests in this 
manner may (and frequently docs) involve us in a confiict in statistical logic The 
social process tests rely upon independence in each item of data if their 
assumptions are not to be violated, yet the spatial statistics are explicitly concerned 
with measuring the degee of spatial d^iendcnce in the data Automatically, 
therefore, we inject into the social process test the problem of autocorrelation and 
this means that we violate the assumptions of the test unless we can somehow or 
other take evasive action (by filtering the data, and so on) This problem arises at 
almost every point in work at the interface It is certainly unresolved, and often it 
passes unrecognized It has always seemed strange to me, for example, that 
multivanatc methods of regionalization rely upon correlation measures which, if 
they are to be judged significant indicators require independence in the data 
observations, when the objective of the whole procedure is to group units into 
regions which have similar (and hence spatially autocorrelated) characteristics The 
method and the objective in this case seem to be logically inconsistent or, at best 
to generate a set of regions which cannot be judged significant m any meaningful 
sense This seems Co me to form an insuperable objection to the use of factor 
analysis in legonalaalicn schemes The problem of autoconelation has however 
been extensively explored in the econometric literature with respect to the time 
dimension, and we can draw certam encouragement (and certain techniques) from 
that field. But, as Granger has observed, there arc important differences between 
the time dimension which conveniently possesses direction and irreversibOity and 
the spatial dimensions which do not possess either of these properties and which 
may also be characterized by complex nonslationanties and awkvrard discontm 
uities®* These problems lead Granger to doubt if the techmques evolved in 
econometrics to deal with tune series can be generalized to spatial senes except for 
certain classes of problem The spatial autocorrelation problem looks like a difficult 
one to resolve satisfactorily, and a sound framework for statistical inference at the 
interface depends upon its resolution 

I am forced to conclude that we do not possess very sharp tools for dissecting 
the problems which ame when we seek to blend together socidogKal and 
geographical techniques to deal with urban problems. Consequently, we must 
diiP/oiltv va rn aVrp g. conditional predictions and in validating theory 
This may sound a depressing situation, but we cannot resolve difficulties by 
pretendmg they do not exist Indeed, the propCT identification of them is essential 
if we are to set about sharpenmg our fools for bndge-budding at the mterface 
Meanwhfle, it is important to be aware of the possible sources of error m spatial 
forecasting and m theory construction SclPdeception regarding these errors is no 
traming for the social scientist, the geogr^her, or the planner faced with making 
difficult policy deoaons Each needs a thorough education in the methodological 
linutations r^ch surround him while working at the interface 
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spatial effects from his argument as it is for the geographer to eliminate the social 
effects from his If these confounding effects are not eliminated in the research 
design, then it will be all too easy to get statistically sigruficant but really spurious 
support for hypotheses My own suspiaon is that much of the work on social 
processes suffers because it fails to recognize the acute inferential problems which 
inay arise from confounding spatial with sociological effects Much of the work on 
purely spatial side can similarly be criticized Working at the interface does not, 
therefore, pose any new problems, it does shed li^t on the true nature of some of 
the old. md it also demonstrates that the social analyst and the spatial analyst 
cannot afford to work in ignorance of each oflier 
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important Consider the following two quotations 

There is considerable evidence that the physical environment does not play as 
significant a role m people’s lives as the planner believes Although people reside, 
work and play in buddings, their behaviour is not determined by the buildings, but 
by the economic, cultural, and social relationships within them Bad design* can 
interfere with what goes on inside a building, of course, and good design can aid it, 
but design perse does not significantly shape human behaviour*® 

Good design becomes meaningless tautology if we consider that man will be 
reshaped to fit whatever cnvironmient he creates The long range question is not so 
much what sort of environment we want, but what sort of man we want * * 

At the present time, it does not stem to be relevant to debate the pros and cons 
of these approaches The evidence is loo slender, and the hypotheses are too 
ambiguous It is perhaps more reasonable to regard the city as a complex dynamic 
system in which spatial form and social process are in continuous interaction with 
each other If we are to understand the trajectory of the urban system, we must 
understand the functional relationships which exist within it, and the independent 
features m the social process and in ^e spatial form which can change the line of 
that trajectory It vs unnecessarily naive to think in terms of simple causa] 
relationships between spatial form and social process (whichever way we choose to 
point the causal arrow) The system is much more complex than that The two sides 
are uiextncably uiterrelated The two approaches should (herefore be regarded as 
complementaty rather than as mutually exclusive aliematives Yet, it is often 
necessary to break into some complex mteracting system, at some point, if any 
information is to be generated Uhether we choose to do so at the point ofspati^ 
form (and re^rd the social process as an output), at the point of the social process 
(and regard the spatial form as an output)* ot to devise some more complicated 
approach (with feedbacks and so on) should be a decision governed by convenience 
rather than by philosophy 

But all of these approaches are naive in the sense that they presuppose the 
existence of an adequate language to discuss spatial form and soci^ process 
simultaneously Such a language does not exist We usually abstract from the 
complex system that is the oty into a language to handle the social process or a 
language to handle the spatial form Given this mode of abstraction, we cannot 
meanmgfully talk about spatial form causing a soaal process (or vice versa) nor is it 
really correct to regard spatial form and social process as if they are vanables which 
are somehow in continuous interaction with each other What we are really trying 
to do IS to translate results generated m one language (say a social process language) 
into another language (the spatial form language) These trandations allow us to say 
somethmg about the implications of one style of analysis for another style of 
analysis It is rather like translating from a geometric result to an algebraic result 
(and vice versa) in that both languages amount to different ways of saymg the same 
thing The problem with thespatii1oimSDCKfipn«e»VraTnihftitm,'iitrwm, vs ‘ilrnn 
there are no well-established rules for it Under certain conditions, we can build 
frameworks to handle both dimensions simultaneously Connder a simple 
programming problem m which we seek to optimize levels of activity at certain 
points m a network by minimizing tianqmrl costs The solution is fairly simple all 
the time the network remains fixed But, if we allow the network to alter, the 
number of activity pomts to change, as well as activity levels to vary, then we have 
a veiy complicated problem on our hands The number of combinations quickly 
become astronomical, but very small problems of this type can be handled by 
combmatonal analysis I suspect that certain simjde problems which occur in city 
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Strategy at the Interface 

We need an adequate analytic framework for coping with the complex problems at 
the interface between social and spatial analysis I do not think that an adequate 
metalanguage will be forthcoming in the near future to integrate the two 
approaches We must therefore devise temporary frameworks with which to 
construct a theory of the city In making use of these, however, we must be careful, 
for the framework we select can affect our notions of social justice, our notions of 
the proper role of the plaruier, and our policy priorities It is unfortunately all too 
easy for a ‘logic in use’ to become associated with an entrenched philosophical 
position This problem can be demonstrated by a look at two ratoer different 
modes of approach to city problems 

It IS possible to regard the spatial form of a ciQr as a basic determinant of human 
behaviour This ‘spatial environmental determinism' is a working hypothesis of 
those physical planners who seek to promote a new social order by manipulalmg 
the spatial environment of the city*’ It is also a convenient way to break mto 
some of the complexities of the interaction between spatial form and social process 
for it sets up a simple causal framework in which spatial form affects social process 
In some cases, this point of view appears to have become an entrenched philosophy, 
and as such, it has come under attack of late Ihe democratic notion that what 
jwople want is important, together with some evidence (by no means conclusive) 
^t altenng the spatial environment may have little effect upon behaviour patterns, 
has led wnters such as Cans, Jacobs, and Webber to attack the notion of spatial 
enviro^ental determinism and to draw attention to an alternative working 
hypothesis m which a social process is viewed as possessing its own dynamic which, 
^ten m spite of the planner, will achieve its own appropnate spatial form * * 

Dber argues, for example, that a new spatial order is emerging as a response to 
changing technology and changing social norms The planner cannot prevent this 
achievement or impair its efficiency This working 
Sri ’ «'a»io>«hip proposed in the first, seems to 

StSoTn r philosophical position with some wnters The planner, 
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Pproaches are more subtle at the present time, but they are still 
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location theonsl or the urban analyst for making assumptions about spatial form 
In practice, I believe we have little choice but to use assumptions of that sort But it 
is important to recognize that these are frail bridges with which to cross a huge gulf 
of a problem We cannot possibly use them to discuss the kinds of complexity 
indicated earlier in which space itself is seen as multidimensional, nonhomogeneous, 
perhaps discontinuous, highly personalized, and meaningful m different ways in 
different social activity contexts The location approach is operational, but wc buy 
this operationalism at a cost We ought therefore to be aware of how much we are 
paying in terms of realism when we adopt certain strategies, and in what ways the 
assumptions involved m a particular strategy arc fundamental to the results of any 
analysis We cannot avoid such questtons in seeking to construct a genume theory 
of the city Ultimately, we may be able to transcend the problems inherent in our 
way of conceptualizing social processes and spatial fonn Until that tune, however, 
all we can do is to attempt some kind of evaluation of their implications and adapt 
our research strategies and our pcdicy making accordmgly It is, after all, a major 
tenet of scientific thought that errors can only be estimated and combated if we 
have an undentanding of the sources from which they arise 
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planning or in environmental design can be treated m both dimensions simultan 
eously But we are, for the most part, forced to keep either spatial form constant 
(in which case we can solve quite complicated social process problems) or to keep 
social process constant (m which case we can S( 4 ve quite complicated spatial form 
problems) In each case, we can only find a solution on one side by making fairly 
stnct assumptions about the conditions which exist on the other This suggests that 
one appropriate strategy for working at the mterface is an iterative one in which we 


move from spatial form manipulation (with social process held constant) to the 
social process implications (with the new spatial form held constant) We can move 
m either direction, and there is no reason why we should not manipulate both 
spatial form and social process at different steps m an iterative sequence This seems 
to be the style that is developing in urban modeibng Several alternative spatial 
designs are generated, and they are then evaluated m terms of some social process 
(usually economic efficiency or cost benefit), and evaluations compared to 
determine the best design In other cases one part of the spatial design is altered, 
and the impact upon other facets of the spatial desi^ is then examined by way ofa 
spatial allocation model which makes stnct assumptions about the nature of the 
socid process This iterative approach is clearly very useful when taken m 
combination with simulation techniques But it does, of course, have some 
mportant drawbacks, the most important of which is that it involves a translation 
irom on^anguage to another when the rules of translation are assumed rather than 
knovm These assumed rules can have an important impact upon the results This 
can best be demonstrated by the problems that anse from the usual strategy 
adopted m location theory 

point of location theory is that space can be translated into an 
‘ransport costs and that transport cost can then be 
lonSfrl Ptooe« model designed to find equilibrium production 
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In a situation in which dear guide lines for policy are often almost unpossible to 
discern, the notion of dispersal of immigrants stands out as a clear-cut policy goal 
to which assent has been given at one time or another by almost all those concerned 
with policy m the field of race relations 

The core of the argument for dispersal is that residential dispersal ofmmonties, 
by reducing the strain on social services in city centre areas and by allowing 
encounters betneen black and white to take place in a context free from the 
frictions enderruc in such areas, will greatly accelerate the dispersal m education and 
thereby slow down the growing trend towards 'ghetto schools’ hi default of such 
dispersal, recourse has been had to clumsy expedients like the bussing of chadreti 
recommended by the Department of Education and Science in 1 965 on the ground 
that ‘it B Inevitable that, as the propoibon of immigrant children in a school or 
class increases, the problems wiU become mote difficult to re»olve and the chances 
of assixnilaticin more remote* Hence, (he introduction of dispersal should be 
senously considered ‘since it is to everybody’s disadvantage if the problems within a 
school become so great that they cause a decline m the general standards of 
education provided' (Department of Education and Science, 1965) It u only 
recently that this orthodoxy has come to be challenged The notion that there 
mi^t be some virtue ui the concentration of minonties has been inhibited by the 
poor matenal condition and deprived environment m the areas of settlement 
However, as individual commurutws have taken toot, some of the compensating 
advantages of concentrations have come to be appreciated Their supportive value 
for newcomers, the basu they provide for communal institutions and services, and 
their function as a base for penetration of the political institutions of the majonty 
society by minority group leaders arc among these advantages And, as always, the 
Amencan example has been influential TTic black militants’ view of the ghetto, as a 
colony in which the oppressed mmonty must seize the levers of political and 
economic power and manipulate them to their own advantage, has gamed ground 
rapidly (for instance, Carmichael and Hamilton, 1968), and has been accepted in 
part ^ the Admmistration, at least to the extent that the ‘ennehment’ strategy 
(mjectmg additional resources into the ghetto) rather than the mtegration strategy 
has now become the more fashionable policy 

The first senous attempt in Bntam by a body directly involved with the 
evolution of official policy fo deal with these new concepts of the countervailing 
disadvantages of dispersal has been made by a subcommittee of the Central Housing 
Advisory CorrHiuttec under the chairmanship of ftofessor J B CuUingworth In 
then report (CuUingworth, 1969) the Committee devotes a whole section 
O’aragraphs 397—413) to the question of the dispersal of minonUes. The 
conclusion was that m a situation where too little was known about the viability of 
a dispersal policy and its consequences for those most duectly affected by it "any 
Vnm Environment and Piarmmg 2(1970) 193-201 Repnnted by pennisaon of the aulhois 
and Pion Ltd. 
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be achieved vathout major social and economic upheaval Al the same time it is 
imperative to examine the alternative strategies implicit in Roy Jenkins’s defmition 
of mtegration as ‘equal opportunity, accompanied by cultural diversity in an 
atmosphere of mutual tolerance’ • The diHiculty ts to strike a balance between the 
benefits which would undoubtedly flow from a measure of voluntary dispersal by 
minorities and the countervailing advantages of communal solidarity That some 
guidance on this point is essential has been demonstrated by the experience of the 
Cullingworth Committee Local authoniies, who occupy a key position in this 
debate by virtue of their central position in the local housing market-another 
factor differentiating our situation from that of the Umted States-showed 
themselves m giving evidence both to be divided and uncertain about the legitimate 
aims of policy m this field, and to be anxious for a clear lead 

The fint essential, if such a lead is to be provided, is to agree on what ts meant 
by dispersal Some of the more enthusiastic advocates of such a policy for this 
country have in mind a systematic programme analogous to that adopted by the 
Dutch Government to deal with Indonesian repatriates It cannot be said too often 
that such a pohey is no longer a practical possibility, whatever arguments there 
might have been m its favour ftfleen years ago The compulsoiy dispersal of 
newcomers, which, however humanely adminutered, should make democrats a 
shade queasy, can only be undertaken successfully if it is adopted from the 
beginning of a migration Stop-gap measures of control by restnetmg the issue of 
em^oyment vouchers in areas where concentrations of immigrants have built up 
will only be effective if supplemented by a measure of control through time over 
the em^oyment of newcomers Such control is open to all the objections urged 
against sunilar control when operated against aliens Moreover, it could only be 
contemfSated in the case ofthose newly admitted for employment-and such small 
numbers are now involved 0^^ ^han 5,000 per annum) that such measures could 
have only marginal consequences for dispersal 

It should therefore be clear that what is under discussion is voluntary dispersal 
by imnonties Poliaes directed to this end could be divided into two categories— the 
ehmination of obstacles and the provision of inducements Both are related to the 
exercise of choice by the individual, and may uifluence the decisions he takes by 
providing him with additional information or incentives 

The obvious example m the first category is anti-discnmmation legislation 
During the passage of the Race Relations Act of 1968, the importance of those 
sections of the Act that relate to housing, in penmtting the ambitious to escape 
from the poor conditions of the inner city and obtain better-quahty housing in 
suburban districts free from the stresses charactenstic of central areas, was 
repeatedly underlmed And there is no doubt that there will be those who will take 
advantage of this new opportunity But such legislation opens up a potentiahty it 
does not provide the positive incentive that would help to set such a process in 
motion on a substantial scale 

Such momentum could be provided by new inducements offered to minorities 
These could range from a stress on the improved educational opportumties available 
outside zones of concentration-and rt is clear that the prospect of better school 
facflities u a powerful attraction to a group deeply concerned with the posabflities 
for advancement through the educational ^tem— to the provision of better job 
opportunities 

•Addresspvenby the Home Secretary, the Rfc Hon Roy Jenkinr, MJ on23 May 1966 to • 

meetiag of Voluntary Liaison Comnuttecs (London N OCJO 
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policy of dispersal in the field of bousu^ must be implemented with great 
sensitmty, with no element of compulsion or direction, and can proceed only at 
the pace of the needs and wishes of the people involved’ (Cullingworth, 1969, 
paragraph 40®) Basing themselves in pail on evidence given by the Institute of 
Race Relations (paragraph 406), the Comnuttee was inclined to thmk that there 
rmght be some differences between the needs and wishes of West Indians and of 
Asians sufficient, at least, to impel them to underime the necessity for housmg 
m^gen to ensure that they had made every effort to understand the wishes of 
dillerent minority groups and rot imposed a soluUon at the cost of breaking up 
stable and contented commumties 


The CuUmgworth Committee’s important report goes some way towards 
“““ of evidence on dispersal m 

f .1 4 context-which the committee rightly laments-the significance of the 
Ur better-d^umented Amencan experience has contmued to dommate discussion 
.s relevant to an understandmg of the 
nnt A * society in which ghettos, properly undentood, do 

IS unev^niv rf .» V f *^1"^ ** ** Coloured mimigrant population 

the tonurLhnn At Bntain with some major concentrations, especially m 

ma f ° 59 Pet cent of those bom m the 

Srtwo^of Se Caribbean, Inda, and Pakistan) were found m 

S” 19701 Bm nr, ^li? ^’*0" an<J ihe West Midlands (Deakm et 

tvely thin and sMrr*r./i ^ ‘hese concentrations prove to be comparat- 

locd wthSt^a ^s^j coneentraucii of coloured immigrants m any 

per cent of its Bonnitr.n- au^nty area at the tune of the Census with 5 
(1969) m his analvais of 19« ^ *" emigration Doherty 

no wid with a ^onl 

concentration was m N«thcote Commonwealih. The highest sm^e 

population were bom ,n 30 per cent of the 

ThVpioponion onS«Th!l^ New Commonwealth (24 per cent of them m Asia) 
most segregated of the 001 ™^ t' *n<I'es-whom Doherty described as ‘the 
topped2oSr «nt ‘ “ residential terms’-barely 

per cent of the \\est Indian ^ ^^don At the other end of the scale, only 9 
cent of the loL G ^ ^r 

less than 1 per cent of ihe'^ i » ’ wards where West Indians comprised 

Imhan popidtuon of Lon^cTiS " However, nearly half (43 per cent) the West 
of the population Earlier 5 percent 

pattern of concentration and disnert^i*" ^ Census showed a veiy similar 
1968) Concentrate “ Birmingham as weU as London (Peach, 

»tol, an bolh co'mmob ™™grats an ateoat totally 

conurbauona. But tt ts dear tbrt tiT ’ tradetttial pattern of the ntaiii 
*'“t paiallel, „,h Ute AjnenSn ” >“«' "■'■ete 

uniler-enumetatioii of the coloure/n!!!i^”" lustifieti Even allowing for the 
above exclude cbildten bora „ £ ™ ‘I 

‘batnet exists. eoimlty. nothing approaching the allnoloured 

■ttuaUon has’Sofy'J lb' ''O’ fad that the 

■atponutee of e„„s.detnig the ^ eefepbon nnderitnes the 

possibntiies f„ d„p„,j „ , 
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company of othci membcn of the same ethnic group-especially at a lime when 
hostility on the part of the majority is on the increase 

The evidence at present available suggests that while there is some general 
remforccmenl of concentration a degree of dispersal by individual members of 
minonly groups to areas of low concentration u also occurring The remforcement 
of concentrations is a function of the growth tn numbers due to natural increase 
and continuing migration As the coloured population is generally younger than the 
white and therefore has a higher birthrate a tendency for there to be areas with 
growing concentrations of minority group members is to be expected With 
contmuing additions throu^i migration further reinforcement occurs but this is 
usually less tlian would be expected as the new migrants often differ considerably 
from the existing population Tlius new entrants on employment vouchers include a 
very higli proportion of professonats whose distnbution is not necessarily similar to 
that of the coloured population as a whole The mam flow into the concentrations 
has come from the dependants of earlier migrants who are distributed (as one 
would expect) very much in accordance with the existing pattern of settlement 
However there are some signs of dispersal An iSusiration of this is shown in Table 
1 which IS derived from a reanalyiis of 1966 Census data for the Greater London 
conurbation area If two groups in the West Indian born population m London are 
compared-those living in boroughs of high concentration (defined as those 
containing more than 5 000 West Indians) and those in boroughs of low 
concentration (defined as those contaming less than 2 500 West 
Indians)-difrerences emerge • As can be seen from Table I over a quarter of the 
TABLE I 

Proportion of U est Indians living In seUcied London boroughs 
1 966 sampU Census by previous residence one year earl er 


Residence one year before 


Another Rest of Others 

Same borough Rest of England including 

Present Same bor in rest the South and Rest of abroad and 

residence address ough of GLC East Wales UK not stated 


Boroughs of high 742 149 68 02 04 - 34 

concentration* ** 

Boroughs of low 71 3 62 169 1 5 07 - 34 

concentration^ 


*Botou|hs of hi|h concentratiati are defined « those containing more than 5 000 persons bom 
in the West Indies Brent Hackney Hammersmilh llaiuigey Islington Lambeth Lewisham 
Newham Southwark, Wandsworth Westminster 

** Boroughs of low concentrauon ate defined as diose conta rung less than 2 500 persons bom 
m the Wert Indies Baiking, Bamet, Bexley Bromley Eftfetd Greenwich, Harrow Havenng, 
Hittmgdon, Hounslow Kingston upon Thames Merton Redbridge R chmond upon Thames 
Sutton 

Sources special Ubutat onsby the Rese arch and Intelligence Urut, GLC of 1966 Census 

• As data for Asians in London are extremely nnreliaMe we have confined this comparison to 
West Indians The West Indians are the largest coloured minority group in Bntam. and weU over 
half (57%) live in the GLC area. Thus while the ev dence here relates only to one minoniy 
group in one conurbaUon it would seem Iona lobe of conaderable basic importance in its own 
right, apart from any mote general val dity if mi^t possess 
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At Its broadest, this might mean no more than the Government, as part of the 
process by wluch it currently exercises influence over the location and development 
ot mdustry, making available employment of a kind which might be attractive to 
immigrant workers outside the areas tn which they are now concentrated A 
concrete example often quoted m this context is that of the new towns. A paradox 
exis s at present m the fact that the new towns are one of the few areas m the 
South E^t which, although providing new job opportunities on a substantial scale. 

imrnigrant labour in any numbers In part, their failure to 
Sif Sr' T operation of the Industnal 

1969,p,r.Btaph43!) But given 
toce ? r“,. tn the ™g4nt labout 

eaolanat,m,,*S'“’ ° ““ lhat we should also look for 

Ss r, tLw r." '■>’ Corporal, ons There are now 

XuS m™.,, " 1"°"” »f9l“»e>nE an attempt to penuade 

makinv direct cnntaei °ti. the usual media of communication and by 

and exploruiB the thr* witlun the various immigrant commumties 

consSiTeonm^ towns, mtgh. well have 

can be argued'^t^'"fori,err ^ altogether different level. It 

concentration is the’oSy step a*! 

any real prospect of estabh^hmV ^ individual that provides 

IS arguable tlSr his «n!.nl of Bntish society It 

first penetratme an all whfr!. '™"g***/*J«*»on-that they may encounter when 

wide range of ftSiefcoSurfrur?'^ 'hi ^mdings from a 

psychologists show that It IS ui theionuctyrr seciologisis and social 

status in an atmosohere fr*. e ^®"**®'* between individuals of equivalent social 
"iuemg the Se„", if of™. >he%h.ef hope of 

■mponant tteaSTf to f ,= '■>' >" 1“ 

studies confinrang this findme m silu^ll'^^'™ (*969) pomts to a whole range of 
merchant marine, a police fof/-.. , ** '^fied as public housing estates, the 

university campuses The h^n«n» ’ r platoon, department stores, and 
members of the majority who ‘hose 

show that integrated scL^ tlnTA ? prejudices There is evidence to 

both black and white, who L "I'J i v ‘h“ by producing pupils, 

“d hold more positive racial attifudM^lh "'’^bbourhood 

only segregated schools (US Com!? ’ comparable adults who have known 
^ese^hools tended to be the mZXr ‘h^ ‘his. 

(US Department of Health perfonnance 

view mtegration is not l sLbSf ^’ ^ 

ambmous black or brown he afforded by an 

Yet. even if n could be practical benefit. 

e''vu'onment devoid of *fr* ^ a h®"®ficial effects of education m an 
H*^°fraation was generali?! schools m this country, and 

‘his sfaj Asian parents, it 

S r 'he ‘comfortfble *3;,!™'“^ 'vhat Professor 

n.w m,nn„i.- to 
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concenTBut ^iich concentrations are cause for no more than mtid ’ 

part oTthe ma'iinrv T"' *^“*^‘* identiricafion on the 

£^0 i!. ^ “ PfOK^wsively more djfncult for those who wish to 

leave to do so The situation is therefore not a static one 

H , '■’'l *• °' “ '™s “ •I’' ■'"‘‘“'y p'»»ts fo, 

MtUenln?^ substantial immigrant 

applicants from I*"® ‘T“ and rehousing black 

leas nn i *'Sns of an increasing tendency at 

examnU Indians to try for Council accommodation (see for 

hST?. 'i.^“ 1968)-housing authorities will need to have a clear idea of what 
nne to take on the question of dispersal 

“p '’‘“>”8 homogeneous 
^ discreet degree of dispersal, without benefit of 
County Councils Association puts it, in their evidence to the 
cc^ . j « ‘immigrant families should not be encouraged to 

enm«i . 1* ^ but councils should recognise that they will not wish to be 

dJ^r i!!?\^i. ®'”‘ ^onwnunrty ‘ This policy (if it can be so 

«cfibedj has been tempered in some cases by a caution about the allocation of 
council accommodation to highly visible 
womers, the risks attached to provoking a hostile response from present or 
potential white council tenants have been very much in the minds of such 

authorities (Burney, 1968) 

An opposite tendency has been detectable in other spheres of local authority 

ivity For example, It has been suggested that the public health powers available 

0 authorities, particularly those relating to multi-occupation, have been used in an 
empt to confine disadvantaged minonlies to certain restneted areas (Rex and 
oore, 1967) In the allocation of mortgage funds some local authorities are also 
prone to^the view (held 3$ an article of faith by most estate agents) that certam 
'suitable' for coloured settlement and others are not Such authorities tend 
0 be in some difficulty when assistance is sought for Housing Associations, which 
now exist in most areas of substantial immigrant settlement, and do not necessarily 
accept these catena 

^lus uncertainty-sometimes amounting to downright contradiction-in the 
approach to the problem adopted by local authonties is of vital significance, 
^*^8 as It does from those who occupy a central position in the operation of 
“'zabeth Burney calls 'the clumsy stnngs of the housing market’ (Burney, 


As the Cullmgworth Committee aclcnowledged, there is still insufficient 
information on which to give advice which will apply to all the wide variety of 
circumstances that are likely to arise in this country in the immediately foreseeable 
uture Nor is it yet necessary to contemplate the kind of drastic steps that 
Anthony Downs recommends in lus searching examination of the policy options 
open to Amencan society (Downs, J968) Downs argues that if present policies are 
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West Indians in boroughs of both high and low concentration had moved in the 
year previous to the Census The sigiufkant difference was the proportion which 
had moved from another borough in the GLC area— 17 per cent in ‘dispersed’ 
boroughs As the bulk of the West Indian population of London (78 per cent) lived 
in the ‘concentrated’ boroughs and only 7 per cent lived in the ‘dispersed’ 


boroughs, It seems fair to assume that the majonty of those who had moved mto 
‘dispersed boroughs from other boroughs had come from boroughs of high 
concentration This flow into the dispersed borou^, while considerable m terms 
of the West Indian population of the ‘dispersed* boroughs, constituted only 1 *1 per 
cent of the total West Indian population of London But our dennition of dispersal 
and concentrations is rather arbitrary and some dispersal may also be occurring 
within ‘concentrated’ boroughs 

^ Further examination of the profiles for West Indians who live m ‘dispersed’ and 
concentrated boroughs shows that the housing situation of those in ‘dispersed’ 
yeas IS better Thus, as can be seen in Table 2. West Indian households live at lower 
eyi les (persons per room) in dispersed boroughs and when one considers 
°f^“°wdmg-over IS persons per room-the difference is very 
^ “ ‘concerned. West Indian households m the 

are likelier to be owner occupiers (54 per cent to 30 per cent in 
fuiSd I'f ’ P"""' ■'3 > P" “nO to be in 

West Indian hnn ^ “^speRfd’ boroughs only 28 per cent of persons in 

borou^ ye sharing compared to 69 per cent m the ‘concentrated* 

tend t^be drawl’ tn'T iheir employment status, the individuals concerned 
men m 'disDer^ri' i, extent from non manual occupations, 19 per cent of 
Si mm Sreate ’’ ’concentrated* boroughs 

as opposed to 26 per «m sinking for women-60 per cent 


TABLE! 

born m the ryejt Indtes 
“ying at different dent.tm (perrons per room) 


Persons per room 

Concentrated 

boroughs 

Dispened 

boroughs 

under 0 5 

05 

4 

IS 

0 75-0 99 


23 

I 00 


14 

1 Ol-l 50 


22 

over 1 SO 




10 


There are at least two 
situation should be aUowed 


cl“Ucnguig the common view that the 
Work Itself out The first is that the identification in 
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complex qutjlions involvtd bul rathtr 
to nlse the issues m a form that nuy stuniilate further discussion 
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not sigruficantly amended there is a strong possibility of a catastrophe which the 
Umted States could not survive m aiy reco^uzable form After reviewing the 
alternative strategies open to the Administration— a choice between concentration 
and dispersal m broad terms, together with supplementary choices between an 
option for integration or segregation within smidler communal umts, and between 
ennchment and nonennchment m the provision of services— Downs opts for 
dispersal, coupled with a degree of separatism m small units, and underpmned by 
ennchment He concludes that such a policy of dispersal into suburban areas could 
only become viable if it were promoted by means of mducements to commumhes 
prepared to accept the movement of minorities into their area, as well as to the 
minonties themselves A large scale injection of Federal funds mto such commun 


ities, and preferential treatment in the allocation of new resources (for example. 
Federal installations providmg additional employment), are the chief inducements 
contemplated It does not need much imagination to forecast the kind of 
objections, from vested interest of ah kinds, that such proposals would evoke 
Yet without resorting to this kind of extreme measure, there is none the less a 
case for re-exammmg, as Downs has done, the range of alternatives open to central 
government and the means available for achieving them Such re-examination would 
require substantial onginal research, but in approaching these alternatives, there is 
some coh«ent advice that can be given First, that the case for dispersal is not 
merely thetonc. but involves practical benefits both for individuals (m 

'= and those of their children) and for the minorities 

tr.T 1 "ItalJy the suppoitive value of concentration seems clear, especially 
problems of commumcation-social and linguistic problems in 
nrSi concentiatKm still tend to be mult«lass areas. 

and potential leaders net found m one<lass districts, is 
cower haw fn 7*'f**'^ favour the virtues of the coloured quarter as a 
JSroSu/v H ‘"s ^commended by Stokely Carmichael 

Ihl 1968). are more dubious- 

cSiTmu/to S of coloured minorities m Bntam 

coloured miaripr* ** ’* consequences of liberating the 

necessanlv^t»hni ’ ^ codd be achieved, and seizing the leven of power, would 

yet a suffi^wni Ll^ V colour-blackness, if you prefer-is not m itself 

‘half way’ house siiuaf?n vanable separate communities The creation of a 

voU not constuiitc a i * " entry into the majority society on terms that 

achKved from this apJJoa"ch*^"‘*““‘’ ^ maximum that can be 

special facdiues'which^c!l!’™i”»^ choice While mmonties desire 

facilities should as far „ my “ provided in areas of high concentration, those 
ensure that those benefits^orA^^ 1* made available But equally it is essential to 
simultaneously ooen ' ‘^''ersily provided by dispersal and integration are 
IS to be avoided at a« r ° c ^ separation that closes the options 

of whether mtepr9t,f,n°r i ***fimatdy the issue resolves itself into the question 

confused notion nf inlegratwn, in the Jenkins definition, not the 

mmds) IS stiU a fpaciKu *2? swum at the back of many pohticians’ 

It IS wanted, bv minnr.Hf° /f^*®cidtestofwhetheritcan be achieved is whether 
on both sides of the cnW ? despite a good deal of windy talk 

That bemg so all nf ti, evidence is that integration is still desired 

’ those concerned with pcAcy m this field have a responsibility 
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'’'T" "PP”'™'"" «“llent, there is ™ Eenetd incenlt.e on 
of employment to leave Gieater London, Ihongh other centrifugal forces 
FmT™' “fr'" 'll' !»« oppottumties for many reasons 

^ployment m manufacturing approximates to the national average and is 
extremely diverse, and this diversity contains a higher proportion of expandme 
trades than elsewhere Tlie most rapidly expanding sector of all m the national 
wonomy is the service or tertiary sector, and of this London has more than its fair 
^re Moreover, a great deal of cmpityment classed as manufacturing in London is 
lice employment which m effect augments the expanding tertiary sector Finally 
s^nty is high and incomes are above the national average in the Civil Service 
whose better paid jobs arc concentrated in London 

The employment structure makes people want to remain m London and induces 
0 ers to seek work there Thus pec^le with a wide range of aptitudes and skills are 
rawn from the rest of the United kingdom and from abroad London’s 
Pfc-emmence is bad for the country since it saps the strength of many other 
, causes the partial neglect of their resources, and lacks the benefit of the 

e thy competition of a rival within the United kingdom New York has several 
nvals within the United States of Amenca. Tokio docs not dominate Japan West 
rmany has no London at all, Rome is not the only major centre in Italy, and 
Irans, ^ch certainly dominates France, now faces competiuon from other centres 
w the Common Market 

«tween the supposed good of London and the supposed bad of Londonderry or 
Uundee lie degrees of indifference The West Midland Conurbation and the cities of 
wicester and Nottingham present (he best employment structures and opportun 
Hies outside London They are diversified, though less so than London and the 
major elements in their diversity flourish They lack London’s wealth of 
opportunity for service employment but provide an ample range of good jobs for 
wish to work on the shop-floor 

T^e national employment magnet thus has two poles of which the south is the 
more powerful and concentrated The weaker and more diffuse north pole 
functions between the Chdtems and the Trent, but more selectively with regard to 
^ployment and its ability strongly to attract population than does the south pole 
rarmingham is a workshop, not a metropolis, more like a Pittsburgh or a Detroit 
man a Chicago or a Los Angeles 

Leeds is similar to Birmingham in its wide diversity and is better as a centre of 
service employment, but neighbounng towns in West Yorkshire fret under a blanket 
mwool There is no rapid decline, but lilUc advance The industry is profitable for 
Its owners and provides a reasonable Imng for its worken There are few incentives 
to greater effort and the local range of opportunity is poor But if London or the 
Midlands are out of reach, commuting to Leeds serves fairly well instead 

Glasgow and Oydeside have great diversity and yet the employment structure 
must be deemed very mdifferent indeed, for, unlike Birnungham, their diversity has 
the appearance of a remnant sale, full of discontinued lines New Lnes are 
introduced from tune to time, but not at the required rate This area is indifferent 
to bad in the opporturuty it offen 

Manchester and its satellites are simply mdiflerent Cotton has declined but is 
steadily and fairly adequately replaced Diversity increases, and Manchester has 
more service employment (62 per cent) than Birmuigham (43 per cent), but 
weH paid jobs are generally less plentiful ui the Manchester region 

Other parts of the United Kingdom could be siinilarly clasafied according to the 
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Prospects for Employment* 

Just as a child’s education prospects vary from one district to another, so also do 
^ prospects for type of employment and size of income when he leaves school If 
e IS willing to move and knows where to go, his opportumties increase If he is 
reluctant to move, then they are circumscnbed by the place m which he lives. Some 
places are good, some bad and some indilTerent, for there is in the Umted Kingdom 
a range Irom high incomes and hi^ dnrcrsily of employment m some districts to 
low mcomes and ow diversity in others But income is not always related to degree 
ol diversity, and low earned incomes are not by any means a sure sign of local 
Nevertheless, places characterized by specialization are less 
Ssifud ph«s in which to begm working life than are 

by *prmiLv"mdu?^iP( ^ population is employed 

per cent are m agriculture, mmmg, fishing, and forestry, about 36 

sector 57 oer cent ar® 'f'‘l“«nes comprising the manufacturing and processing 
sSaid retS “'^'“^“’8 transport, the utibti«, whole 

istraZi =o»«~ct.on. finance, the professions, and public admin 

de^e' of Iim'ued^anTnair^*''' '®''®'^®'ably over the country from a high 
some places to highly dwerse o * d«cltnm| group of industries m 

industnes, notably m South .^*“"^*”8 manufacturing and service 

employment restncn rh« t England Lack of varied opportunity for 

4rI... c?S™; £ ■«d .t Z ...d i .he 

If a school A.. A ' . ^ ^ and wasted 

there are many more hke them-it'me*"'*.h following places-and 

opportunities Bradford whet.. ‘ that he is severely limiting his employment 
wool Sheffield (30 r„„, per cent of employment is in textiles, mainly 

ceramics) Kettenntr_w«ii w ' trades). Stoke on Trent (34 per cent in 

footwear), Luton and clothing mainly 

per cent m amJtur^ A Holland. Lincob^ 

(40 per cen, in^rpbuuL^an/' J“«)> 

opportunities mav nrnwda^ ^ had places in an absolute sense Their restricted 
income But they are security, tolerable prospects, and adequate 

inefficiently for the wiH,i / comparative sense, and because they cater 
of town, they are likelier fn f Potential talents of their inhabitants As a class 
to attract population onlv o Population to areas with better opportunities and 
seefcmg employment in wool^r t'*”* Bradford would attract those 

attract workers to itsmntr,:..” were expanding, and Luton does 

r™ . ; " I r". 

From CeosrapA^.'^^Sl 26I>Hyl965 

Geographical Assocm, on ® Repnnted by pennission of the authors and The 



Caemanronshire and Cornwall among other counties declined South W^es 
Staffordshire and South-east England were among the areas which improved their 
relative posiuons (Data refer to place of work ) 







2 Affluence on iheMove the distribution of total net mcome3 {before 

n". ^ ^ earned and uneamed-in 1949-SO (left) compared with 
av * ‘ -S" twotopgalegones represent incomes above the 

average The reUUve prosperity of Northern Ireland most of Scotland and 
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'^as£345 in 1949-50 and £645 in 1959-60 Key (l) more 10 per cent abw- 
national average. (2) up to 10 percent above national average. (3) 0 -lU per cem 
below national average, (4) 10-20 per cent below national awrage. (5) m 
20 per cent below national average (Data refer to place of work ) 
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salanes are now to be found m the large area extending from Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire, and the West Midlands to Essex and Surrey 

Just over 15 per cent of taxable incmies exceeded £1,000 m the United 
Kingdom m 1959-60, but London had 23 per cent while the City of London had 
34 per cent The City had more personal incomes over £1,000 than the whole of 
Wales, and almost os many over £5,000 as Wales and Scotland added together Yet 
there were only 353,000 taxpayers in the City compared with 2,762,000 in 
Scotland and Wales There were 56,000 personal incomes over £1,500 m the City 
compared with £48,000 in the whole of the West Riding 

These are extreme examples which serve only to highlight the contrasts that 
exist over the United Kmgdom A more realistic index is the fact that the 
continuous area (marked Very high* on Fig S) of London Middlesex, Surrey, 
Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, and Oxfordshire exceeds the national proportion of 
incomes over £1,000 according to place of work Tlie extra purchasmg power thus 
created is spread over the more well to-do residential areas of South East England 

Adjacent to the Very high’ area arc two groups of counfies-Essex, Hertford 
shire, Bedfordshire, and Warwickshire, Staffordshire Leicestershire, and 
Worcestershire— with an excess of incomes between £800 and £1,500 These seven 
counties arc areas where manufacturing flounshes and work on the shop-floor 
bnngs a hi^ return Taken together with the Very high’ group of counties 
includmg London, they form the magnet for opportunities for both income and 

eniployment m Bniain 

"Hie remaining areas, apart from Flintshire, have an excess of ‘medium’, ‘low’, or 
‘very low’ incomes Particularly notable is the ‘low’ category for central Scotland 
which does not match up to the industrial regions of England and Wales The 
Sreatest excess of very low incomes occurs in Northern Ireland where Arma^, 
Fermanagh, Londonderry, and Tyrone have more than 70 per cent of personal 
incomes under £600 compared with a national figure of 48 per cent Indeed, 
Fermana^ has 77 per cent 

Among the poorer parts of the United Kingdom there were, however, some 
indications of wealth apart from that brought in by commuters who worked in 
neighbouring counties Sussex, Cambridge, Gloucester, Hereford, Dorset, and 
Somerset returned more than the national proportion of incomes over Ll>500 as 
ibd certain counties of mid Wales In Scotland the same could be said of Perthshire, 
the Border Counties, and Midlothian Westmorland was unique in having excessive 

numbersofmeomes at the extremes.namely, over £1490 and underWOO 

But there ate no such redeeming features in Northern Ireland, North and 
southwest Wales, Cornwall and Devon the East and North Ridings, Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and the parts of Scotland not mentioned m the precedmg paragraph 
Without doubt Northern Ireland as a whole has least of all to offer in opportunity 
for mcome and employment 

One final point must be made about affluence Smee 1961-2 relief has been 
given for the lower ranges of surtax on earned income A far greater proportion ol 
Ous bonus must have become available for spending m the London area thM 
elsewhere Thus has the effective affluence of South East 

increased by a stroke of a Chancellor’s pen even since the 1959-60 survey ol 
personal incomes 

London A^mst the Regions , 

Opportunities for a wide range of employment and high incomes largely coincide 
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opportunities they offer for employment But the main pomt must already stand 
out that the best area at present lies between London and the Trent, and that the 
quality of opportunity dechnes outwards from this ‘magnetic’ area At least two 
hopeful signs for improvement can be discerned One is the success achieved durmg 
the past 15 years m replacing cotton by other enterpnses in Lancashire The other, 
which perhaps gives even more cause for optimism, is the quiet revolution that has 
occurred in South Wales, convertmg a very narrowly specialized economy m 
extraordinarily difficult natural and social conditions into one that is diverse 
beyond the hopes of the greatest optimist of 30 years ago 


Variations m Income* 

Piospeas for a good income vary from district to district as do those of 
employment Although the available information from annual reports of the 
Commissioners for Inland Revenue is less detailed than for employment, the 
patterns of income are striking and correspond in large measure to many of the 
facts known about the distnbulion of employment 

The mean mcome of those who were subject to deduction of tax m the United 
Kingdom m 19S9~-60-the latest detailed information shown on Fig 2— was £732. 
This had nsen by 1962-3 to £S53 but no county data are available for that year. 

The range was from £524 m Armagh. 1645 m Argyll and Bute, £579 m 
Anglesey, and £642 in Cornwall to £787 in Bedforddiite, £784 m Middlesex, £874 
in the old County of London and £1158 m the City of London itself Counties 
with a mean above that for the United Kmgdom were concentrated, apart from 
Westmorland, m a belt from Surrey and Essex north westwards to Staffordshire and 
Leicestershire The anomaly of Westmorland is explained by the unusually high 
proportion of Schedule ‘D* (profits and professional earnings) and investment 
mcome returned there Otherwise, incomes declined consistently away from the 
South East and Midlands except for Northumberland and Midlothian When it is 
Dome m mind that these county statistics exclude cml servants and pensioners of 
the Crown whose combined average income of £840 was well above the national 
mem, the dominance of the South East and London in particular is even stronger 
Between 1950 and 1960 Northern Ireland and much of Scotland showed a 
marked relative declme, whereas there were increases in several parts of Wales 
(compare ig.2withFig 1) The stiikingchangcm England was the building op of 
the area ot high average incomes between London and the Midlands It is not 
surprising that, as incomes have grown in this area, few people have been induced to 
leave it, and rnany have moved m from less prosperous districts 

Most people depend mainly upon Schedule ‘E* earnings They pay as they earn 
u-™™ th.« . mg, o, a sdiry The pattm of 

fI a'Tfp* "" >'.ve occled sLe 1949 

nersnml ‘ gtealer general and social interest than data for 

whpip avprpp!!' * all sources Categories 1 and 2 on both maps indicate areas 

1959-60 and £34fSl949-to”“ 

concenL7in!f 'f a ^ shift during the decade towards a 

n™nc npp r ,1. * «>' l4>ndon Biimmghain axis But the 

It. "PS'*'*”;* South Wales should not be ovetlooked As with 

There is no doubt, however, that the best opportunities for high wages and 
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tegionally wjlhin the United Kingdom The magnet of employment polanzed 
between London and the Trent, is also the magnet of income No kind of national 
plan can be socially or ewn economically sound unless adequate account is taken of 
these facts, especially when they are linked to the renewed upward trend in the rate 
of population increase, the penistence of mflation and the underuse of parts of the 
nation’s resources. 

The magnetism and internal problems of the area of greatest opportumty for 
employment and incomes in Britain sap the strength of the country quite 
unnecessarily, and tins adverse effect seems likely to intensify The social injustice 
so clearly portrayed by the Schedule *E’ map for 1959-60 is in itself a sufficient 
case for policies aimed at a more even spread of wealth, and for action to 
resuscitate run-down envirormients tn those districts where the legacies of 
nineteenth century development and economic specialization dominate the social 
scene But there are other, and perhaps stronger arguments 

Rrst, there is the suppression and drairung off of talents resulting from 
differential envirorunental inHuences. The alicmative for poienfially able people in 
poor environments u either to leave them for better or to take jobs locally that do 
not give full scope to ability The former is an inefficient selective process, but it is 
effective enough to sktm off some of the cream The latter alternative a simply 
wasteful 


Secondly, the magnetism of the affluent area imposes a harmful geographical 
distortion upon the national economy The trend towards proportionately more 
*nd more people with higher and higher incomes in metropolitan England 
reinforces the accepted inflattonaiy factors that do not so strflungly differentiate 
between areas The harmful effects of the affluent area are twofold There is a 
tendency to augment the forces that put up the pnee of labour, both throughout 
country, for which London is the pace setter for many basic wage and salary 
agreements, and locally throu^ extra payments made necessary because of 
competition between employers for labour There is also a tendency to raise the 
pnees of those goods and services that are produced in London and that have high 
labour or high land components, because of the large geographical distortion that 
tendon creates m costs of labour and land Furthennorc, the comparative aflluence 
of the huge nurket in the London area gives greater scope to pncing policies based 
on the abflity and willingness of the customer to pay, in short, to caraless 
expenditure For ‘postalized’ items, for which the same pnee is charged throu^out 
*e country, this factor may well be relevant to general pnee increases m these 

commodities 

Ihere are forces operatmg to miUgate these lU effects and to justify higher wages 
ajid salanes m London For example, the incentive to save labour is stronger ^d 

feasibihty of achieving economies of scale u greater /. 

^t none of these is adequate to justify a tosser /are attitude An m 
pattern of incomes, the cost of living argument is 
obvious Items such as housing, land, commuting, and second hand cars ^ o 
'fich cost more in London, there are many Hems in the 
*at are probably dearer outside London, and many are the same wherewr mey 
purchased in Bntam. Sound evidence on geographical variations m tt® Pnees ol 
Wnsumer goods is, however, lacking Moreover, incomes arc *“8^ 
a>lltems and the Trent where the cost of living argument could not be used m 
JustiflcatiQj^^ f 

The strength of the foregouig argument depends on the quality and quantity o 



ig ^ ne Affluent Places. 1959-60 regional gradn of affluence, ranging from a 
proportional excess of very high’ incomes u one area to an excess of ’very low’ 
incomes in seven areas Northern Ireland has the largest proportion of ‘very low’ 
incomes Lancashire and the West Riding, for example, have a slight excess of 
pTace'oTworkT” high’ incomes (Datareferto 
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The physical rcconstniclion is a small task in companson wiUi the social, 
economic, and political difficulties that will arise in convincing those involved that 
a dnstic rearrangement witliin Uie United Kingdom is necessary But without such 
a rearrangement, inflation and apathy will continue until the ill effects of present 
trends in the affluent area bnng on a persistenl depression marking the transition 
to national senile decay 

New Londons will not be enough Tlie creation of new and expanded towns will 
3lso be needed, as far away from London as can reasonably be contnved Plymouth 
and somewhere m Cornwall, Pembroke and Cardiganshire, the Welsh Marches, and 
even Lleyn, Solway and south western Scotland, Inverness, and Northern Ireland 
could all receive a quota Rapprochement and agreement with Southern Ireland 
would be of great mutual benefit, for there is no larger wastage of resources and 
potential amenities in die British Isles than has been contnved by history in Ireland 
Metical Difficulties 

It may be argued that to set up new metropolitan centres and to enlarge many 
towns as growth points is all very well in theory, but it will not work in practice for 
three mam reasons First, most of us like to be left undisturbed We prefer the 
routine, the devils we know, and the security of the present to promises for the 
future Secondly, most of the top decision takers and top people prefer either to 
hve in South East England, m or fairly near London or to seek seclusion in some 
*tea like the Scottish Borders where they may remain undisturbed Thirdly, 
management wishes to work no harder than it need and have ready access to what it 
deems are the good dungs of life 

The flnt preserves our ‘Coronation Streets’ The second either augments the 
effect of the third, for top managers ate lop pec^Ie, or indicates withdrawal from 
the unequal stru^e The third is cruaal, for it is management which takes 
locational decisions for the rest of us to follow Notwithstanding the restnctions of 
hidustnal Development amneates. the belated embargo on office budding m 
Greater London and the normal planning procedures applicable to any economic 
enterprise, management has had a pretty clear run Yet isolated locations are 
considered irksome Distance from London is deemed a nuisance for both economic 
and social reasons, while dutance from Birmingham is viewed as a nuisance simply 
rom the supposed economic standpoint , j .u „ 

This inconvenience or nuisance factor makes for managenal errors, and tnus 
5“®conomies, and for harder work. It encourages the acceptance of the 9“^' 
for moving to a location outside the magnet of employment and income •nvolves 
changes in the work pattern, because more intricate forward pl^annmg bo* 
^Pphes of matenals and delivcnes of product to market bf? 5 

distant locaUon than in a great commercial agglomeration like Ixmdon Penonal 
contact, except by telephone, cannot be so easily maintamed 

and Roundabouts . 

Greater costs arising from a changed location would for most be 

offset by advantages accruing from the diange. for what they "ugh ^ 
lo^dabout of transport they would more than gam on the swings o • 

reduced pressure for increases, cheaper land and buddies, spa . 
ingestion, and readier access in many parts of the Uruted " 

^ntry that is far more plentiful and more attractive than almost anything 
^“th East England or the Midlands . .c. 

Given new metropolitan centres withm reach, pleasing architec 
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available data More refined mformalion not only on employment and incomes but 
on geographical vanaiions in the cost of living profits and costs of individual 
industries, productivity of labour and the economy in general, is needed to permit 
sounder rneasurements and conclusions to be made about vanaiions from place to 
place within the United Kingdom Otheiwise regional and national economic 
planning will be undertaken blindly and the pnees and incomes policy, as well as 
the national plan, will miscarry nie authors arc aware of a number of defects in 
the uiformation that they have been obliged to use It is the best that they and 
probably the Government have available for in Bntain, where planning has long 
been attempted, far fewer local and regional statistics are collected and published 
than m the free enterpnse United Stales of America 

Proposals 

The metropolitan region has been turned into the innation4eader for the 
country Just as the supermarket runs loss leaders to attract trade, so the United 
Kingdom IS running a localized and poweifu! inflatiois leader which raises pnccs, 
costs, and incomes generally throu^oui the country A prices, incomes, and 
productivity policy for the national economy is an allemaiive to periodic 
devaluation and balance of payments crises It is an attempt to give us an edge over 
our oveneas competitors and the ability to pay out way in the world But as a 
broad spectrum antibiotic to cure many tils throughout the national system, it will 
prove speeifieally ineffective against London as a primary source of infection for 
the general mfiationary disease One has also the feeling that many in London are 
beset by the apathy of affluence and that London’s monopoly of leadersliip infects 
the whole country witli this disease 
Metropolitan Centres 

Thus a national plan is needed not only to stabilize pnees and incomes and to 
increase productivity but also to dimitush the inflationary and complacent ill 
effects of (he affluent area of metropdiian England and, at the same time, to cope 
with Die expected increase m Uie population of the United Kingdom The necessary 
cure IS to make a start on two new and well planned Londons elsewhere as quickly 
as possible If as seems likeiy room for the equivalent for some 15 additional 
towns the size of Birmingham has to be found by the turn of the century, surely 
two new metropolitan centres could be created during this penod to reduce the 
magnetism of London, to increase the spread of wealth and opportunity, and to 
restore the competition which existed at least between Manchester and London 
durmg the second half of the nineteenth century Each of these metropolitan 
centres might aim at populations of at least 3 mdlions and each should have its own 
‘City’, West End, theatreland, etc * Osaka was once called the Manchester of Japan, 
the converse is now required We need at least one Osaka m Britain, more than 1 50 
miles from Ixindon By these means the pressure will also be removed from 
London, and the problems of planning the capital itself wQl be eased 

Several locations are feasible for new Londons, including a refurbished 
Manchester and Glasgow, a greatly expanded Edinburgh, Metropolitan Humberside 
or Tyneside Even ‘Rhubarb-land’ in West Yorkshire would serve Whatever the 
choice. It IS certain that all the old nineteenth century towns will have to be gutted 
and rebuilt before AD 2000 To choose two of the outlying conurbations for 
conversion to metropolitan status during this process would be quite feasible given 
a determined lead from the central Government 
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chosen for the new location and good transport and communications to other 
pans, there is no sizeable obstacle to a policy for redistributing secondary and 
much of tertiary industry apart from the urgent need to convince managements of 
the benefits to be pined thereby 

Tlie ‘Coronation Street mentality plays its part m the lives of management as 
well as labour, and only Uic Government can act effectively on the scale required 
and in tlic time avadable to dispel it before the damage is too great Tlie measure of 
Oie Will of past Govemmenis to act is seen in Lsthim St Annes. Newcastle. 
Cardiff Chesterfield and other places to which Departments have been sent Far 
better than remodelling VSbitehall would be die total remos-al of the central 
Government to locations outside London-ihc core to V\indsor, and routine 
departments n^it ouisidc the present magnei 

Equality of opportunity has been a conveniinnally accepted goal towards which we 
have long been movina by degrees Unless the pace is stepped up and the emphasis 
changed from individual equalii> to geugraptiical equality we shall be in sorrier 
straits long before the century is out To achieve a more equitable spread of 
opportunity U is neecssarv for the Government and all sections of industry to shift 
their emphasis from the individual as a person irrespective of where he lives and 
works to die individual m his geographical and in the wider! sense, environmenta] 
setting Inequality of oppottuniiy is a sufficient evil in itself to warrant vigorous 
action Wlicn additionally a imperils the welfare of all sectors of the community, 
even of the sector that is more equal than otheo. it refiecls not only the ineptitude 
of past Governments but short sighted selfishness among leaders of commerce and 
industry 
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chosen foe tJje new ]ocst>on, and good iranspoil and communications to other 
parts, there is no sizeable obstacle to a pol»c> for redistributing secondary and 
much of tertiary industry, apart from the urgent need to convince managements of 
the benefits to be gained tliereby 

The ‘Coronation Street’ mentality plays its pari in the lives of management as 
well as labour, and only tlic Government can act effectively on the scale required 
and m tlie time available to dispel it before the damage is too great nie measure of 
the wall of past Governments to act is seen in Lytham St Annes, Newcastle, 
Cardiff, Cliesterfield and other places to which Departments have been sent Far 
better than remodelling l^'httehall would be tlie total removal of the central 
Government to locations outside London-the core to Windsor, and routine 
departments ngjil outside the present magnet 

Equality of opportunity has been a conventionally accepted goal towards which we 
have long been moving by degrees Unless (he pace is stepped up and the emphasis 
changed from individual equaliij to g-ograpliical equality, we shall be In sorrier 
straits long before the century is out To achieve a mote equitable spread of 
opportunity, it is necessary for the Government and all sections of industry to shift 
their empliasis from the individual as a person iffespcclive of where he lives and 
works to the individual m hts geographical and. in the widest sense, environmental 
setting Inequality of opporiumiy is j sufliciem evil m itself to warrant vigorous 
action When, additionally it imperils the welfare of all sectors of the community, 
even of the sector that is more equal than others, it reflects not only the ineptitude 
of past Governments but sliori nclited selfisimess among leaders of commerce and 
industry 
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